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PARIS. — An anecdote circulating in the bars of Algeria 
gives a good idea of the present state of mind of the French 
colonialists. A publisher of an extreme right-wing newspaper, 


asked what he saw as a solution of , | 
the Algerian problem, answered babies _ still 


that it would be a good plan to kill 
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8 million of them. When it was 
objected that there would still 
be a million left, he said, “Yes, 
that’s true—but we'll need them. 
Well still need our ‘boys’.” 

This “happy day” hasn’t come 
vet, but meanwhile the Algerian 
people are living under the im- 
placable terror of a war which 
spares nothing. 


The French government has 
doubled its troops in Algeria 
and made its repression a gen- 
eral one, but the only noticeable 
result has. been an even more 
determined resistance. 


French insecurity is no longer 


limited to the mountains of Ne- 


‘ mentchas, to the Kabyle prov- 
inces. At this moment all of 
Algeria is a vast zone of inse- 
curity for those who wish to 
keep her in oppression. The 
French government resorts to 
the worst extremes. L’Human- 
ite, organ of the French Commu- 
nist Party, has carried hair-rais- 
ing descriptions of government 
raids, and the government has 
suppressed it several times as 
a result. But the truth finds its 
way and other papers too have 
carried descriptions of the Al- 
gerian “Oradours.” [Oradour, 
France, was the scene of a Nazi 
massacre during the occupation 
—Ed.] 

How can one forget the pic- 
ture drawn by C. Penchenier, 
correspondent of Le Monde, of 
the massacre at Ben Aissa? 


“I write of what I saw: a dog 
tied to a post that began to 
wail when it saw us, another 


howling on the other side of the 
ruad, some chickens scratching 
calmly in the midst of the ca- 
davers. Among the bodies [| 
distinguished children under 10. 
I dont remember seeing any 
adult men, but I can still see a 
little girl on her knees, her 
nead between her hands, an old 
man and a group of turee 
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ARE WE 


IT COULD BE we're begin- 
ving to get off the ground in the 
drive to win back Worker cir- 
culation. 7 


A week ago, we called for a 
renewed campaign to pick up 
9,000 Worker subs and renew- 
als, and 2,300 for the Daily 
Worker. We aim, with the back- 
ing of our readers, to reach 
these goals by the end of June. 


During the week we heard 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Michigan. There was a 
trickle, too, from Connecticut 
and New York. 


The Minnesotans continued 
to show the way to the rest ot 
us. They came through with 41 
Worker subs during the week, 
-_ three for the Daily Work- 

They've turned in almost 
500 Worker subs out of a goal 
fo 250, or 80 percent, and ex- 
pect to hit their : ‘target by ithe 


end:of April, Then: ator re. going 


* NUMERO 21 - 22 


SINCE THEN the occupa- 
tion forces have systematized 
the collective repression, the 
moral and physical destruction 
of the Algerian fighters for in- 
dependence. Last September, 
fearful news came from the 
prisons of Algiers and Oran. 
Taking up where the Gestapo 
left off, French police were tor- 
turing Algerian patriots who had 
fallen into their hands; [200,000 
Algerians were killed by the mii- 
itary in the past 30 months. Ed. 
Note} 

Gabrielle Cimenez,, former 
City Councilor, was tied to a 
table, her eyes bandaged so she 
would not recognize her tortur- 
ers. Then with the aid of a 
metal chain fastened around her 
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They re 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SIX HUNDRED | thousand 

French troops are floundering ia 

the mountains and sandy plains 


of Algeria, a nation thrice the 
size of Texas, where shadowy 
but well-organized and deter- 
mined guerilla-armies have been 
waging a war of liberation for 
thirty months. 

The increasingly desperate 
French have-killed some 200,000 
Algerian .civilians since Novem- 
ber 1, 1954; by naval bombard- 
ment, by aerial napalming, by 
indiscriminately burning entire 
villages and forests. 

The French military has com- 
mitted atrocities so revolting that 
a French general resigned. in 
protest last week and _ Jean- 
Jacques Servan Schreider, a 
prominent political commenta- 
tor of conservative views, was 

indicted by the French Bovern- 
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HERE ARE the mastheads, in French and Arabic, of the underground newspaper 


of the National’ Algerian Liberation Front—“Algerian Resistance.” 


The paper, publish- 


ed in Algeria, is printed in two languages, the front half in French, and the other ia 


Arabic. 


ment last week for attacking the 
Army's brutal methods of “pa- 
cification”’—which includes tor- 
ture and mass murder. 

M. A. Chande:li, New York 
representative of the Algerian 
Front of National Liberatioin 
told this newspaper that 600 Al- 
gerians are being killed each 
week and yet the overwhelming 
majority of Algeria's population 
continues to support the tfree- 


M. Chanderli is a stocky, dy- 
namic man in his early forties, 
whose offices are a modest suite 
of rooms in an apartment house 
on E. 56 St., near Lexington: 
He provided this writer with 
samples of the literature pub- 
lished underground in the North 


African country. A graduate of 
a Paris university, cosmopolitan 


‘dom fighters. 


in his experiences and associa- 


tions, M. . Ch anderli desc tibed the 
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OFF THE GROUND? 


for another 150 by the end ol 


June. 


THEY'VE PICKED up our 
suggestion that a corps ot vol- 
unteers be organized to lead 
the way both in the drive for 
circulation and for funds. The 
Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of 
the Press Committee wrote a 
letter to selected readers urging 
they volunteer. They're going 
for at least 50 such volunteers. 

Wisconsinites, too, have been 
picking up, and have now gone 
above the fifty percent mark in 
the drive. Michigan and Illinois 
are at about the one-third mark, 
but are beginning to pick up 
steam. 

In the east, New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania are drag- 
ging, New Yorkers have turned 
in just about 1,000 Worker sub- 
scriptions since last Dec. 1. 
Their drive goal is 5,000. and so 
they've: got.a ‘long:.way. to go. 


‘astern Pennsylvanias: have »work 


ed up a plan of action, but the 
results are not yet in. 

THE $100,000 FUND AP- 
PEAL, likewise announced last 
week to go hand-in-hand with 
the circulation effort, has not yet 
brought results at this writing. 
It is still too early. But we do 
not have much time to spare for 
it to get under way. Our exist- 
ence requires some fast results. 

A thousand readers active in 
the drive for subs and funds 
throughout the land could do 
the job. Have you volunteered 


your services yet? 

The following donations were received 
during week ending April 2nd; 

New York group, $10; Bessie (sus- 
tainer), $2; RW (sustainer), $2; Lower 
East Side (sustainer) $1; Florida, DC, $20. 

Ravenswood readers, $28.50; St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., $10; JL, Bronx, 3%; Brooklyn 
friend, $100; JR, Brooklyn, $10. : 

Garment worker, $10; Village friends, 
$10; New York, BL, $2; PRN (sustamer), 
$2; New Bedford, Mass., $1. 


RT (sustainer) $1; Paula, New York: 


$5; Newburgh, NY, $25; New York, ae 
Cloakmaker friends on birth of Kenn; 
$10; Abe { sustainer) $2; Bronx, EB, 
EB, Chicago. 
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growing awareness in this coun- 
try of his people's resistance. 
Liberal groups of citizens, cer- 
tain newspapers, the AFL-CIO, 
the Negro press, have been 
“helpful” to this cause, for the 
American is “naturally opposed 
to colonialism” ihe Algerian de- 
clared, 
ee. , 

AS M. CHANDERLI describ- 
ed it, and most newspapers ac- 
counts agree, his people are 
solidly behind the National Lib- 
eration Army and its political 
counterpart the National Libera- 
tion Front. 


“We are determined” he de- 
clared “to achieve national inde- 
pendence and to establish a dem- 
ocratic republic.” The question is 
“when.” 

His movement is headed by a 
group of seventeen men who 
work in a truly collective fashion, 
“collegially,” as he put it; “for 
we are opposed to one-man rule, 
and we avoid selecting one in- 
dividual to represent a move- 
ment involving the millions.” He 
was stern in his request not to 
Single him out for special men- 
tion. 


The  advantage- of “multiple 
leadership” is obvious to all Al- 
gerians for “as soon as the French 
pick off one of our leaders, an- 
other springs up in his place.” 
The National Liberation Front, 
M, Chanderli explained, consists 
of the entire trade union move- 
ment of over 100,000 members 
(whose leaders are now in jail) 
of the Muslim students, the reli- 
gious leaders, the Muftis, the 
Imams, and even the former pup- 
pet deputies appointed by the 
French, as well the overwhelm- 
ing body of peasants. Many work 
during the day and take up their 
arms at night, striking fear and 
consternation into the ranks ¢: 
the French saldiery here. 

“Our. armies have _ success- 
fully withstood the onslaught of 
France's 600,900. troops, a force 


that is three times as large as KM 


@ 


the one that operated in Indo- © 
China,” he said. And now the 
Algerian liberation army has ex- 


.tended its. operations through- 


out the entire country, despite 
“the criminal bombardment of 
the coast line around Bone, Djid- 
jilli, Bougle, Col!s and Nemours 
by the French fleet; despite the 
strafing of disarmed civilians; de- 
spite the use of napalm in the 
Gugerour, and of poison gas aft 
Ain Safra; despite the deliberate 
firing of entire forests.” 

The Algerian forces were 
described as a highly organized 
fighting body with intelligence, 
supply, medical and communi- 
cation services operating on a 
war basis. General Headquarters 
is hidden somewhere in Algeria 
and is probably mobile, coor- 
dinating the activities of the 
various units. French generals 
admit it is now impossible to 
destroy the Algerian resistance 
by military means. 

THE ALGERIAN spokesman 


said the movement of his peo- 
ple for independence is part of 
the mainstream of all colonial 
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Rank and File Revolt Against Beck Expands 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


“ats > 2s," When Academic Freedom Was at His Mercy 


ing up steam A oe es In- 
ternational Brother of Team-!|_ 
sters from coast to coast. Its pres-|BY TERRY pErivs 


sure is even reflected in a rift among 
>  SEATTLE-— As chairman of the 
the top leaders of the 1,900,000 board of regents of the University 


member union. ae . ig lag 
halling revolt is spon-cf Washington, Dave Beck, team 
zee quowbeling Ister president, had a position on 


ith neither national lead- nt, _— 
core age eli amg basic constitutional rights which 


any kind of coordina-|?“° 
aren dine bs no mistaking the is in sharp contrast %e his embat- 
trend for union democracy, rank tled defense of those very same 
and file control, return of local rights while on the receiving — 
autonomy and riddance of the of the special senate committee s 
corrupt leaders and racketeers in- barbed Inquiries. oes 
festing the general office and some Challenging th € _ committee S| 
areas of the union. authority to inquire into his and 


The movement received en- his union $s financial affairs, Beck 


big time, millionaire operator in 
the lush fields of finance capital. 
He was to hit the jackpot a few 
years later. 

Beck was obviously irked when 
the Senate committee counsel, 
Robert Kennedy, asked him about 
the University of Washington in- 
cident which has left deep scars 
on academic freedom. He did not 
invoke the fifth amendment but 
bellowed the $64, answer: 

“I have always been 
communism 100.percent.” 


against 


later win fame as the chief prose- 
cutor in the Seattle Smith Act 


trial. 
* 


IN SPITE OF GRIFFIN’S and 
Beck’s ‘best efforts, the witchhunt- 
ers got a severe set-back. The 11- 
member faculty tenure committee 
upset the apple .cart wih verdicts 
in favor of Eby, Ehel, Jacobs, 
Butterworth and Phillips. It held 
adversely by a split-decision in the 
case only of Dr. Gundlach. 

Beck went into a quick huddle 
with President Raymond Allen, 


fessors handed down its verdict. It 
found the U. of W. guilty of ab- 
rograting academic freedom and 
was particularly critical of the 
ouster of the professors in mid- 
year and without dismissal pay or 


notice, 
* 


THE OUSTER of the professors 
undermined the authority of the 
factulty tenure committee on the 
campus. Academic freedom was 
destroyed. The three probationers 
hold their teaching posts, not by 
right of tenure, but only as lon 

it political 
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The following exchange took 7 “pecan rd 
é now chancellor of the University |@s they refrain from a 


‘couragment by the 
ecutive’s suspension 0 


AFL-CIO ex- shouted defiance by invoking con-| place: 
f Dave Beck|stitutional rights, including the, 


“IT am not asking you how you 


of California, to repair the dam-|activity. Dr. Gundlach is in private ’ 


feel about communism, Mr. Beck. 
Did you vote against those pro- 
NINE YEARS AGO it was a fessors? 
“Yes I did.” 
“Being retained?” 
“Being retained.” 

* 


as one of its vice-presidents on fifth amndment, 117 times. 
Friday March 29. Objection has * 
béen voiced against the proposals; NiNE 
in some quarters for explusion of|quite different story. Speaking be- 
the IBT. now under investigation fore the Western Conference of 
by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Teamsters in Bellingham, Beck 
Comnuittee. excoriated the use of the fifth 


Sensing the pressure and trend,'!amendment by persons hailed, be- 


of the Teamsters’ in a_ special well) Un-American Activihes Com-'with other matters because _his' 
meeting in Washington rebuffed mitice. ‘role in blasting academic freedom | 
Beck’s move for a “million-dollar”| In a voice which sometimes off the U. of W. campus involved 
ublicity campaign. Beck jumped sank to a roar he said: ‘much more than “voting against” 
the gun earlier with a public al- “Americans who are living the some professors. 
ncuncement of a campaign to give American way do not have to hide Actually, as chairman of the 
the “Teamsters side”. This was behind, technicalities.” board. Beck worked with the Can- 
to be conducted by a prominent Six of the persons he referred to} well Committee in fingering those 
publicity firm. He claimed that the were distinguished members of the faculty members who were to be 
“overwhelming majority” of the | University of Washington faculty. tried for political heresv. Six were 
beard had approved the campaign As a regent of. the University, selected for the ordeal. | 
when polled by telephone. John Beck, a few months later, was to! Three, Dr. Herbert Phillips, 
English, secretary-treasurer of the sit in judgment on the fate of Prof. Joseph Butterworth and Dr. 
IBT, said he knew nothing of the’ their academic careers. Ralph Gundlach, refused to ay 
project, was opposed to it, and) In a thrust at the professors he swer anv questions. Three others, 
wouldn't sign any checks for it. added “I have no time for that Dr. E. Harold Eby, Dr. Garland: 
When Beck brought the ISSUC group of individuals who hide be- Ethel and Dr. Melville Jacobs | 
to the meeting, the beard approv- hind every technicality—technical- testified to prior association with | 
ed a publicity campaign, but only ities which they would destroy—| Communist party but refused to 
to counter the campaign of anti- tg hide their subversive thinking.” give names of others. | 
labor legislation. Not a cent 1s - * | The Canwell’ Committee was) 
go fcr the defense or whitewash) TQ THE BECK of that day step one: Step two was a hearing 
of Beck, or the others who were ON the fight against “subversive think-| before the faculty tenure commit-' 
display at Senate racket oe ing” was incidental to achieving tee under the cherished’ “code” 
and have brought discredit upon) ine twin goals which have domi-| guaranteeing academic freedom.’ 
the entire labor > gga nated his life—the general presi-| For the role of “prosecutor” Beck 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS dency of the nation’s largest union! selected liis personal attorney, the 


te . and becoming, in the process, a late Tracy Griffin, who was to 
since last week's 7 lea noth tea hiemcetwaitincenshaptieem asin: ean 


os 0 BECK’S. MODESTY was no 
a majority of the executive board fore the state's Legislative (Can-| doubt due to his preoccupation |) 


age. Allen slapped down the fac-|practice as a psychologist. Prof. 


‘ulty tenure committee by firing 
Phillips, Butterworth and Gund- 


Butterworth, who is a cripple and 
whose specialty was Old English, 


lach without notice or dismissal has, never been able to get any 
pay. and putting Eby, Ethel and kind of employment. Dr. P hillips, 
‘Jacobs on a humiliating probation. | who taught philosophy for more 


The Beck-controlled board otf re-| than 20 years, works as a build- 


gents approved this action. 


‘e in academic circles, and it was 
not until early 1956 that the Amer-| 


‘ing laborer. 


The case became a cause cele- 


But as Beck explained to the 
committee: 
“I have always been against 


ican Association of University Pro- communism 100 percent.” 
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suspension of; 
Beck. have been: 


cd hearings on racketeering in un-' 
jon welfare funds will be staged 


groups part in the campaign to 

display to the public all that's : 

dirty in unions and lay ground for By JOSEPH CLARK 

new anti-labor curbs. | FAR-REACHING changes in the 
¢ Administration spokesmen industrial and governmental setup 

disclosed that proposals are under of the Soviet’ Union will be taken 

study for legislation to put Jabor)up at next month’s special session 

under the anti-trust law. The Wall|of the Supreme Soviet. The pro- 

Street Journal featured the news posals were made in “theses” pre- 

and said editorially that nation- pared by Nikita Khrushchev, first 

wide strikes and _ industry-wide|secretary of the Soviet Communist 

contracts are “the evil from which! Party. | 

al . : oe :> | 

chs ob oc OF takes «tines Continuing the trend toward de- 


: centralization of Soviet economy 
Mitchell said he opposes the pro-|i,. new plan also. rev. ae 
3 | . ne pian also revamps the 
posals pushed by the Commerce! ..coitive branch of the’ enveien 
Department for aplication of the ao , 5” ‘ 
-ment—the Council of Ministers. 
trust law, but said other curbs of) 7.4.61, ca 2 BP tower 
; eakete atc ole i idlasha, irougnout the period of Soviet 
unions are also under study. ‘ndustrialization the ministries < 
® The Senate racket committce ear oe pie we hack 
; em ppteimee ‘pervised all-Soviet industrial or * 
trippled the size of its staff and) « .snomir erat ig ee ee 
broadened its scope, claiming it is} ~) ss 
receiving an average of 500 com- Thus, railroads, machine indus- 
° ] <<, * > ‘ ° baeyy : + 7 : To. f, a syi2ac ane 
plaints and “tips” a day for inves-|'TY: light industry, fisheries, mining, . 
tigation of corrupt practices @tc., were administered by central- 
charges in unions. zea ministries and the top minister 
© In New York. Louis Hol-!0f each was in the cabinet, or 
Jander, president of the State CIO Council of Ministers. There were 
Council again rapped ‘ proposals about 70 ministers in all. 
for expulsion of the IBT frem the; The new plan is to have a Coun- 


soon on the House side of the, | 
Capitol. That appears to be his! tT} | SUC “re & iP Ay ry, 


‘en » 


with a delegate at the Twentieth 
last year. 


AFL-CiO. He said labor's policy|cil of Ministers based on the pre- 


should not be to “throw the rank 
and: file to the wolves because 
their leaders are corrupt” but to 
enable the AFL-CIO to itself clean | 
its house. 
* 

THE REVOLT against the Beck: 
leadership was reported most pro-; 
nounced in locals of his home ter- 


miers of each of the 15 constituent| 
Soviet republics, along with some 


‘representatives of regional econom- 
ic institutions and the central eco-| 
nomic institutions that will pro-! 


vide over-all planning. | 
id | 
THE SOVIET Communist Party 


economy has become a hindrance 
to the further development of an| 
industrial plant now second only to 
the United States in gross produc- 
tion. 
Some idea of the difficulties cre- 
ated by the bureaucracy and red! 
tape of super centralization is 
given in documents of the Soviet 


~~ 


Nikita Khruschev (left) first secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, and Nikolai Bulganin, Soviet premier, chatting 


Congress of the Communist Party 


production—are sitting in the | 


® Graham Barden, North Caro- f hd 7 @ 
lina Democrat, Chairman of the gOvie $ @ Gi'= E Ge Hy GF AY 
House Labor Commitee, announc-| 


ganizations for the fuller and 
more correct utilization of local 
reserves and potentialities. 

“It is practically impossible to 
give concrete and efficient guid- 
ance to a large number of enter- 
prises or projects from a single 
ministry or department under the 
present conditions, in which our 
industry and construction have 
greatly expanded and in which 
there are more than 200,000 
state industrial enterprises and 
more than 100,000 constructed 
sites in various republics and 
areas throughout the vast ex- 
panses of the country. 

“With production on such a 
scale, the existing structure of 
the management of industry and 
construction is not. in keeping 
with the increased demands; it 
restricts the possibility of tap- 
ping reserves that are latent in 
the socialist system of economy.” 

* 
PERHAPS the heart of the eco- 
nomic changes proposed are con- 
tained in the paragraph of the reso- 


ritory, the Western Conference of has been discussing this reorgani- C.P. A resolution adopted after 
Teamsters, the area that figured|zation for some time. Two meet-|the Feb. 13-14 plenum, for exam- 


prominently in the disclosures of ings of its Central Committee in-| ple, stated: 
‘¢luding one in December and an-’. 


corruption. 

Pressure in the giant Local 174 
of Seattle brought a court: order 
for an audit of its books. In Spo- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


other in February dealt with these’ 
matters. 
Tt is apparent that the highly 


‘ééntralized direction ‘of Soviet 


“Given the existing structure 
of management, a great number 
of gifted organizers of industry 


lution which says: 

“The organizational structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction must be based 
on combining centralized govern- 
ment administration with an in- 
crease in the role of local eco- 
nomic, Party and trade union 
bodies in economic management. 
The center of the effective ade 
ministration of industry and con- 
struction must be shifted to the 
localities. 

“With a view to eliminating 
the serious shortcomings of. doe 


central apparatus of the minis- 


tries and departments, divorced 
from direct participation in in- 
dustrial activity. A considerable 
proportion of them settle down 
in the offices of the ministries and 
departments. A serious short- 
coming of the present structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction is that it re- 
stricts the opportunities of local 
party, government and trade 
union bodies in guiding economic 
development and curbs their 


—engineers and technicians who | initiative in mobilizing the forces 


have a: thorough‘ knowledge of 


of. enterprises: and“économie or-'| «(Continued .on Page’ 15): 
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Cobo slashes budget at kid's expense 


sons, Mark four, John six and Paul 
16. The two youngest go to Custer 
Day Center. Mr. Barrs wife died 
two years. ago. “This is the most 
valuable project the city has,” Barr 
said. “The children are getting 
training that they couldn't get in a 
home without a parent.” 


DETROIT. — Mayor Cobo’s pro- 
posed bity budget for the coming 
year has all the earmarks of cut- 
ting to the bone important services 
to the people while on the other 
hand tax relief is given to the big 
boys around the town. 

Recently Daniel J. Ryan superin- 
tendent of the Welfare Department} When his wife died Barr placed 
went along with Mayor Cobos his three sons with relatives who 
slash to the bone ideas and pro-|so9n turned them back because 
posed to close the last three-day they could not take care of them. 
child care centers in Detroit. These |<] spent $50 advertising for some- 
day care centers for small children! one to care for the children,” Barr 
are located in the east, west and | said. “but I couldn’t find one I 
north sections of Detroit and are! ooyld trust them with. I don’t know 
used primarily by working moth-|,.},o+ |] do if I have to find some 
ers who are sole supports of their! other place for the boys. I’m try- 
families. ing to keep my sons with me. I do 
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Shortly after Mr. Ryan’s proposal,!all my own cooking, washing, iron-'| 
Briggs Stadium was given a $299,- ing and housework but I couldnt 
010 reduction in tax assessments by get by if I had to pay $50 a week 
the Common Council. It was also|to find care for my sons,’ Mr. Barr 
raised by Councilman Rogell that!told the News. | 
if Briggs Stadium can get a tax cut! A letter signed Working Mother’ 
why not Olympia Stadium too. ...;appeared in the Detroit News and 

Slashing taxes of big sarporations| it stated in part: 


like the Tiger-Briggs Stadium own-| _ Would it be cheaper for the city 


ers at the expense of these desper-| if these mothers stayed home and 
‘went on relief? How much would 


ately needed day care centers may} WE | | 
in the thinking of Mr. Ryan andj!t cos€, not only in welfare but a 

e g : | the - ~9 47 ar ° 
Mayor Cobo plus not a few city mothe rs pride: Why take this 
councilmen make sense to them but Splendid care away from little chil- 
not to the many working mothers|dren? Instead they (meaning Ryan| 
who depend on these dav care cen-|and Cobo) ed. note, should open 
ters to keep their families together. MOT. -- - 


'  Mavor Cobo made a statement: 

Here are some statements from} the yress eat departmental iia 

women who pay from $5 to $16.50 were be lished allied sacri 
a week to leave their children at a - 


the centers printed in the Detroit ficing service. A $300,000 tax a 
News ‘sessment reduction for the million| 
+ s . . 


. ‘.. . *° 
e ‘dollar Briggs Stadium outfit com- 
Mrs. Eleanor Alcala, 8740 Dum-| pared to the proposed complete 
barton said: “The closing would be slashing of $87,000 yearly it takes 
terrible for self-supporting moth-|t9 run these day care centers speaks 
ers—especially those like myself) f,. jtcelf | 
who have no one to turn to,” she} Ax we go to press the latest re- 
added, “The city is really keeping! yq;t is that a number of women in-| 
thess children from delinquency by |qjuding: Mrs. Jean Kotsopodis of! 
—— —e y them while their) Winship PTA, Gertrude Vander- 
mothers work.” Mrs. Alacla is book berg, Detroit PTA president, Mrs. 
store manager at the, Detroit Insti- Elizabeth Miller member of De- 
tute of Technology. Itroit PTA Council, and Mrs. Gerda 
Mrs. Barbara Donacia, 13676 Lemke chairman of PTA pre-school 
Stoepel, who is a bookkeeper for a) committee, appealed to the Mayor’s' 
bank, said, “I don’t know what I’d!Commission on Children and Youth 


; 


' 


| 


makes monopoly 


main target 
DETROIT.—The Michigan State 
convention of the Communist Party 
just concluded and approved the 
National Administrative Commit- 
tee’s letter to the membership that 
called for consolidating and uniting 
the party around the decisions of 


the recent national convention. 


The delegates who came from 


trade unions, community, farm, 
upstate and youth groups also 
adopted resolutions dealing with 
specific Michigan issues and sit- 


‘uations. 


The convention heard a report! 
of the work of the Party in Mich- 
igan and a program for its activities 
in the coming period. 

Like everywhere else, the re-| 
port said, in our state the main) 
enemy to peoples advances are 
the monopolies. Here reside the 
great auto trusts, GM, Ford, Chrys- 
ler who seek to dominate all as- 
pects of the economic, social, po- 
litical life. The report spoke of how 
the monopolies seek to weaken 
and hamper the great Michigan | 
labor movement, while placing 
economic burdens on the backs of 
the workers. The formation of’ an 
anti-monopoly coalition led by! 
labor is the main strategic aim in| 
the period ahead. This will open’ 
the path to realization of the 
American ideal of government of 
the people, for the people, by 
the people. | 

“ap | 

Additional resolutions were sup- 
port to the fight to desegregate 
housing in Michigan for aa ex- 
tensive program of low cost hous-| 
ing on a non-segregated bisis, full| 
integration of all existing projects, 
an end to victimization of Negro. 
owners and buvers, vigorous ac-| 
tion against vandalism, bombings, 
racist violence and positive action. 


2G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


~~, — a | THE OLD-TiM&B 


AT least 50 newspapermen and women will cover the 16th 
Constitutional convention of the UAW in Atlantic City. 


oO 


SOME 3,000 delegates will attend from. 1200 local unions, 
covering a membership of 1,500,000, plus some 70,000 pensioners. 


° ° 


ANOTHER Detroit East Side Local UAW president may go to 
work for the International we hear-it seems the election of delegates 
to the convention upset him. 


THE story prevalent for some time that the UAW may propose 
two additional vice-presidents at this convention, one of whom would 
undoubtedly have been a Negro, unfortunately seems to have died 


in the story stage. 


o oO 


oO c ° 


REPORTS are strong resolutions on economic issues, civil 
rights, but on International affairs, much different. 


o L ° 


DON’T expect any new faces on the new UAW International 
Executive Board from the Detroit area. 


° .o] 


° 


IF the UAW convention passes on the issuance of the weekly 
paper, “Solidarity” to replace the “Auto Worker’ then the next step 
in time could be a daily newspaper, mailed to the UAW members. 
This the commercial press won't like. 


oO c 


THAT big East Side Local chief didn’t help Negro-white unity 
when he dropped a prominent Negro from his convention delegate 
ticket at the last minute. The impact will continue for a long time. 


° 


Q 


o o 


GM gave Harlow Curtice its “hard-working” president a bonus. 
GM paid out in 1956, $95,000,600 in bonuses to its executives. For 
you GM workers, how much did you get? 


° c 


WELL it’s getting tough again for Chrysler. The ten million 
dollar estate of Walter P. Chrysler at Virginia has to be sold for 
one million dollars. It has 30 bathrooms. Now only an auto corpora- 
tion executive weuld need 30 bathrooms I hear you say. Some weeks 
ago Mrs. Dodge had to sell her $6 million mansion at Palm Beach. 


3 - 2 


THE understatement of the week appeared in a Windsor, Can- 
ada, newspaper the town where 12,000 are jebless. The headline 
read; “unemployment situation recognized by government”. 


WHAT some Windsor papérs don’t print is that Ford made $20 
million in 1956 after taxes. That on the 1957 model Ford wants tke 


do if they closed. I have to keep|to continue its Nursery Day Care 
my job to support us but I can't! program. 
affor dto hire someone to take care} Mayor Cobo said, “The program 
of Johnnie. None of my relatives) will continue for another year. But 
would be able to take care of him, | that it was only a matter ol HMC | ~eenhtion charging that the present 
either. ‘before the school system can no Dida. ‘deaeeretieaall : : dab : 
There is also Mr. Roger Barr,|Jonger give us the necessary space 80 Ver era pl : soe 
- 14902 Kentucky, who has three! for the centers.” bow: CeCrmE 6 pate o a plan, led 
by the National Association of 


‘Manufacturers to pass national anti- 


Te anor legislation modeled on_ the 

ra Of- Ox Fi [On 'so-called “right - to- work laws” 
| imei BAR rk. . , 

: | passed in 18 states and to discredit 

trade unions so as to subject them 


‘to anti-trust laws. 
The convention adopted a fund 

drive quota of $10,000 to be raised 

DETROIT. — The labor led {tax increase for schools, revealing | pose of which will be for education 
Seatesel iroelition of Negro, 6 acre se Fae arid : the _ 28 yar = warp» se on issues. 

EEL, face, ond ‘New |” urden, borne by the working A reso ution on labor was adopt- 
y; ana people. They now have two choices, ed giving support to completing the 
Deal stratas of the Michigan |either to let the politicians float ajlocal AFL-CIO merger and help- 

people swept to new election ‘bond issue which means high in-|ing to mobilize the people for de- 
victories in the spring election yes- terest pavoffs tor bankers, or mo-/fense of the economic interests of 

bilize a campaign for passage of, the workers. 
U. §$. Senator Pat McNamara’s| The conveution pledged support 


the election of Don Stevens, CIO ¢mergeny $2 billion dollar school; helping increase the circulation 
of the Marxist newspapers, the 


leader, and Chris Magnusson, AFL | aid bill. 
he be ra aaa Marea Daily Worker and Michigan Work- 
Jeader to the state Board of Agri-| In Detroit also, the electorall c, i the; ‘ YR bt 
Siianaed stein Bo , a er in their current circulation drive. 
culture and state Board of Educa-' oo,}jt; eestilly elected | 
osemttiicins Pears ee alition successiully elected four, Resolutions to aid the foreign-born 
tion, respectively. A second Negro ,.  .. 7 ; : ge se patie , : 
judge wns elected Ceerenm pleas| Circuit Court judges al] appointed in then defense against devorta- 
oS gy eae Apap ° tO i ye¥T. ti Rg focte . y. = 
Judge Elvin Davenport, appoint.| ast December by Gov. Williams] ions and the effects of the Walter 
ed by Gov. Williams last Decem- and now up for election, yesterday.| her of resolutic phn 0 
b sled 116.847 + . : **!number of resolutions 
on the Democratic ticket to his| 


GOP opponent's vote of 93,266, | DOW: Gilmore. } 
| Other victories were election of! 777 


The other Negro judge is* Wade Mc- | ne | 

Cree. : jtwo regents to the University of Metesky Has TE 
The labor-led coalition backed, Michigan, electing the Superinten-| George Metesky, the “Mad 

three a ry mye 1 om Ware of Public Instruction and ee, who planted more than 
reme Court, all o em Irberals. | c+. i wae mee ‘32 lethal w ' j - 

All three won with close to 100,000 wale Sere) poenieoner. gd PO sre oy Forged Hoe 

lead over their GOP opponents. |Pt¢ss termed the elections, Dems| 

The three new judges are, Thomas | Sweep Republicans clean out of 

Kavanagh, Talbot Smith, John| Michigan.” : 

Voelker. The Michigan high court] The real story of the victory is 

for the first time sees five Demo-|,1.4 44, q oitihien' al | 

crats to three Republicans, releas-|"" ~ © aeERIE oe 

vote in Detroit and outstate indus- 


ing it from the reactionary grip of 
General Motors and other Cham-|trial areas responded to the ap- 
peals of the labor-led electoral 


ber of Commerce forces. Also re- 
elected was Charles Edgecombe as ooalition and in what normally 
used to be a “small” election, 


county auditor, a former UAW lo- 
changed it to-a huge turnout for' 


cal union president at Motor Prod- 
Detroit voters, flatly rejected a|the labar backed candidates, 


for the enforcemert of the district 
court decision outlawing segregated 
public housing. 

The convention also adopted a 


eee 


terday. 
Highlights of the. victory were! 


such as youth work and others. 


ucts plant here. 


= 


‘from April 15 to June 30, the pur-| 


. were re-. 
Rashid, Ibaum,/ ferred to the new state committee 


’ 
i 
' 


same production with 1,00 fewer workers. Chrysler wants the same 
production in 1957 it got in 1956 with 1,400 fewer workers. And to 
think .someone gave Henry Ford II a “Brotherhood” award some 


time ago. 


° o oe 


| WHEN U.S. Senator Joe McCarthy loosened his first smear of 
_ the UAW some weeks ago in a Milwaukee TV station he was operat- 
ing on the “third dimension”, which reportedly is a usual status for 

this foe of labor. : 
DOES this story remind you of the old days when workers used 
to line up the night before at auto plant gates for jobs. “More than 
| 6,900 job applications for hourly work at the new Lincoln plant at 
' Novi-Wixom have been analyzed by the personnel department. At 

peak production hourly employment is expected to be about 3,800". 
We wonder what the personnel department figured out to do about 


| 3100 extra workers. 
/ ° e 


° ce] 


8 


THEY say that Congressman Chas. Diggs, Michigan’s first Negro 
Congressman will have. quite a stery to tell when he speaks about 
his trip to Africa with “Tricky” Dick Nixon recently. 

° a a 


; 


’ 
‘ 


| 
| 


THE CIO should look into the matter of some East Side opera- 

- tors in the political field using the present 65,000 unemployment 

situation for their own personal argrandizement. 

° o 

| IT’S time someone told Michigan farmers who Homer Martin is 
and what his background of disruption In the UAW was.. Homer is 

a “farm organizer” new, working for the Detroit Cooperative Farmers 

and he spends more time attacking the labor movement than organiz- 

ing farmers. The farmers in Miehigan (dairy) are split three ways. 


Homer is really at work isn't he? 
° ° 


° 


WE got news for you. The workers are falling asleep on the 
busses again going from the auto plants, home. 


ILLINOIS ‘OPEN OCCUPANCY’ 
HOUSING BILL INTRODUCED 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—An “open occupancy” housing bill to end 
discrimination in many types of housing of Illinois was introduced 


in the Legislature last week. 

House Bill No. 528 is modeled on a New York state act. Spon- 
sored by a group of Negro and White legislators from Chicago s 
South Side, the measure has the support of many Illinois groups. 

H.B. 128 outlaws discrimination in “any publicly-assisted hous- 
ing accommodations.” This has reference to much more than public 
housing. Actually, it could apply to homes which are built with FHA 
loans or with Joans issued by banks which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The bill has been referred to the House Judiciary Committee, 
Its supporters feel that it can be passed if.a statewide campaign is 
developed behind it,, «.. | bo 


‘ 


_ versity. 
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2 New Fronts Open Up Against 


from a perspective tenant or buyer. 


The unique features are pro- 
visions banning all attempts or con- 
spiracies to violate the law, includ- 


By CARL ROSS | 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. A! ing economic pressure, harassment, 


triple-play drive against discrimina-| and force by violence and its threat, 
tion in housing is opening in the}and a far-reaching ban on discrim- 


| 


MINNESOTA 


central bodies, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, a host of women’s 
clubs, various church and religious 
groups and the NAACP. 

A recent Minneapolis AFL-CIO} 
labor conference on human rights 
put labor on record. The state la- 
bor committee on Human Rights, 


Twin Cities. of Minneapolis and ination by banks, loan or mort- 
St. Paul and in the Minnesota state| gage companies, insurance com- 
Legislature. panies, real estate promoters and 
Local people have been shocked! others in lending money for home 
by revelations of crowded disease-) financing. 
ridden slums, especially aggravated; The draft city ordinance for St. 
by the influx of thousands of In-| Paul, accepted also as a model for 
dians fleeing the poverty of reserva-) Minneapolis, goes further than the, 
tion life. Minnesotans are indig-! state bill in that it also provides for 
nant because plans for new free-|enforcement through a city hous- 
way developments and municipal] ing commission. Enforcement is left, 
building seem to put property de-| to the courts in the state bill. 
velopment ahead of people, and lo-| The city commissions would be, 
cal home building is rapidly fall-|charged with enforcement powers) 
ing off. and duties, but any interested or- 
Having enacted FEPC ordinances ganization in the city would also 
in the major cities and a state be authorized to bring action be- 
FEPC law, bias-free housing is now, fore the commission. 
the major target in the local fight | * , 
for civil rights legislation. In re-/ INITIAL impetus for these legis- 
sponse to public pressure the Goy-' lative actions came trom the recent 
ernor’s Human Rights Commission|state convention of the NAACP 
has cooperated in preparing and in-' which has made this the number 
troducing a bill (House File 1454) one goal in its program. — 
in the State Legislature. | <A broad citizens committee com- | 
The state bill declares that the|posed of the same forces that led| 
opportunity to buy, rent, use and’ the Higat for FEPC legislation: is 
occupy decent living and housing spear-heading the St. Paul and state 


accommodations without discrim- action. It is headed by the Rev. 
ination is a civil right. Violation of| Denzil Carty who is also state head 
this right. would become subject of the NAACP. 
to stiff penalties up to $1,000 fine 
and a year in jail or both. 

. 


In Minneapolis the first step has, 
been endorsement of action.in sup-| 
port of an ordinance modeled on 


similar committees in various cen- 
tral bodies and local unions are ex- 
pected to back the legislative strug- 


le. 
5 . 


THE Communist Party state 
convention has determined upon 
this as a major emphasis in local 
activities in the near future, with 
a strong effort to tie the movemnet 
in with the national civil rights 
campaign. 


slum conditions still exist, the sole 
difference being that thousands 
more of Indians, Mexicans and Ne- 
groes from the South are bein 
crowded into the same restrict 
and discriminated areas. The fast- 
growing suburbs, declared the party 
“are a disgrace with respect to fos- 
tering discrimination—a color line 
at the city limits that Negroes are 
not supposed. to cross.” 

The Communists welcome thé 
emphasis in proposed laws to elim- 
inate discrimination by the-big real 
estate dealers, banks, mortgage 
companies, and absentee property 
owners, holding that they are prim- 
arily responsible because they de- 
rive enormous profits. from “ghetto 
rentals and extra high prices to 


The party notes that crowded | 


~~ ee eee ee ee 8 a ee ee ee ee OO eee 
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RIMINI VOTE SEEN SIGN 
OF ITALIAN CP GROWTH 


An increase of the Communist Party vote in the local munici- 


pal election in the Italian town 


prompts the N. Y. Times correspondent in Rome to caution that, 
instead of declining, the Party is gaining new influence. 

‘esterday reports that the share of the 
eo to 36.1 percent from 34.5 in May. 


A cable to the Times 
C.P. vote for the city counci 


This increased their representation in the council by two. 
Christian Democratic Party remained the largest and increased its 


representation by one. 
The Times correspondent wri 
“Strategists of all parties had 


to the Rimini test. Its result shattered any illusions that the Com- 


munist danger in Italy was over. 
“The Rimini election, in fact, 


apparent in the local elections in the towns of Lecco and Cremona 
in northern Italy during the last few weeks.” 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER exhibit, he said: “Terrific! I only, 

AT THE EXHIBIT, “Atoms for} Wish I could live long enough to| 
You, on display until April 20 on! study it and become as familiar’ 
the “eighth floor of Abraham & With it as these high school lads. 


Straus department store, 420 Ful- already seem. Then he added 
ton St., Brooklyn, the throng of that ‘we still Jive under the shad- 


fascinated observers is witness tol of the bomb, but that “this iS 
the compelling interest in peaceful| like coming out into the sun. 
uses of the atom. ight. 

The magic of a new world made sever al young men were there 
possible by the now unlocked vast 00. their lunch hours. One, a tel- 
energy contained in the tiny atom, €phone company employe, 
was reflected in the dazzled eves done his time in the Navy—“neves 
of young and old alike, as they| spent such long years’—and was 
peered at simulated reactor mode]s Studying at night, “but got this—| 
set in landscapes of peaceful green’ 1m too old to start it now. He 
fields, at the real research reactor| Was 23. 
iransplated from New York Uni-| A young Puerto Rican explained) 
he, too, wished he could study nu-| 
‘nthusiasm for the new vistas,:clear physics. Suddenly, noting, 
however, was tempered in the re-| the time, he said, “Gosh, you lose! 
marks of some of the elderly visi-! track of time here, my lunch hour's: 
tors. Not so with most of the gone,” and sped away. 
young. . * 


As the reporter entered the ex- nee Oe vee 
hibit and headed: for a small box-| WORKING in the exhibit were 


like contraption, described as a Many college students, from City, 
“cloud chamber” to watch elec-! College, New York University, and, 


trons in flight behind a glass front| €'sewhere, all of them being train- 
‘ed as nuclear scientists. 


a smiling little man wus cmerging. 
Their near collision brought apol-| “Why don’t you wear a leather! 
OvIes from each, after which she apron with lead in it? Couldn't 
asked how he liked it, He shook something like that be devised?” 
his head, ringed around with a'a young man with a crew cut, who 
halo of thinning hair. was handling the long aluminum- 
“It's wonderful,” he said.> Then 
his feet in their neatly polished, 
worn, stubby-toed shoes shifted, asked. 
and he peered at the reporter, He said it was “perfectly safe,” 
through gentle bespectacled eyes.) that he knew what was a safe daily 
‘Yes, wonderful,” he repeated.|dose, that they didn’t exceed it, 
“You realize what a tremendous,' | 
overwhelming force—how it can stuff. We're the one section of 
revolutoinize our life on earth. The|the population who has more rea- 


And, shaking his head again, but don’t worry,” he said crisply. 


encased sticks of uranium in the|are people who are paid to worry 
New York University reactor, was' about it. 


| 
I 


Negro. buyers.” 


of Rimini on the Adriatic coast 


The 


tes: 


attached considerable importance | 


confirmed the trend that became 


» | 7 ? 5g - 
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By JAMES DOLSON 


PHILADELPHIA-—The struggle 
for Negro rights has gained a new 
impetus with the establishment. in 
Harrisburg—the state capital—of a 
broad based “provisional council” 
to press upon the Legislature now 
in session the need of a “fair hous- 
ing practices commission” analog- 
ous to that of the FEPC in the 
field of employment. 


Representatives of some 50 
groups met in Harrisburg under 
sponsorship of the Council of In- 
dustrial and Inter-racial Relations 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Pittsburgh -area’ in cooperation 
with that chur’s state Department 
of City and Industrial Work. 

Organizations represented by . 
the 200 delegates iricluded the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
YWCA, Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council, NAACP, Women’s, 
Council of B’nai B'rith, the Metho- 
dist Church, Urban League, Coun- 
cil of Churches, Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Authority and the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. 

The new committee is headed 
by Dr. Claude S, Conley of Har- 
risburg.He is president of the State 
Council of Churches and an official 
of the Pennsylvania synod of the 
Presbyterian Church. 
~ Miss Marguerite I. Hofer of 
Pittsburgh was designated as sec- 
retary. She is executive director 
of the Presbyterian Chureh’s Coun- 
cil of Industrial and Interracial Re- 
lations in that ony. 3 


T. W. GAY, Negro attorney 
and head of the Philadelphia 
NAACP, was made chairman of 
the group's legislative committee 
that will draft the proposed law. 


“You must be a Democrat, or of inquiry, due to the conformity | Ben Fischer, of the United Steel- 


yj 


at least have voted for Stevenson,” 
said the young man with some- 
thing like a well-bred sneer on his 
chiselled features. 

By this time a chubby young 
man without a crew cut, from 
CCNY, had joined the two. He 
mentioned television. 

“Yes,” said the other, “what 


about TV? ‘Your children watch-|,et he asked them? 
hadi ing TV and fooling with it get was different. 


radioactivity, too, you know. | 
it’s colored TV, it’s more. 
point is, though, they've got 
right to be happy, watching their 
TV. Why should they worry about 
it?” 

He was asked if people weren't 
supposed to wonder how much 
strontium-90 they were being ex-, 
posed to or just what it could mean| 
in terms of cancer. “If I smoke 
over a pack a cigarettes a day, | 
his visitor said, “I’m taking my) 
own chances, with my eyes wide! 
open.” | | 

“I see, you mean you don’t make! 
the decision about the bomb tests. | 


The 


But?” he said, “you don’t decide’ 


to pollute the air with smog and 
fumes from industry, either, yet 
you don’t worry about it.” Then| 
he brought out what he apparently 
considered his trump card. “There 


I won't.” 
* 


IN ANOTHER PART of the ex- 
uibit, the reporter was recovering: 
from this exchange, .absently read- 


“Later on we'll work with hotter, ng a wall inscription “Fission is a; W4", and so on. 
| 


only thing is, can they control it?”}son to worry than others, and we 


shattering experience. Fragments 
of uranium atoms (fission products) 
stagger apart, jitterv, overloaded 
with flying debris; and start adjust- 


without the smile now, he walked 
on and out of the exhibit. 

The exhibit is a companion ex- 
hibit, though different from, that 
called “Atoms for Peace,” the U.S. 


He took off his wrist-watch and 
put it under the Geiger counter 
‘on the reactor. 
lighted up at quite a rate. He 
laughed and put the watch back 


It popped and 


ing themselves by shaking off en- 
ergy (radiation).” 

Spotting the kindly, thoughtful 
face of a young teacher, she ap- 
proached him, asked what ques- 


Atomic Energy Commission’s trav- 
eling exhibit, showing in the Brook- 
lyn Public library, Grand Army 
Plaza, through April 21. 

* 


ANOTHER MAN well beyond 
middle age was encountered stand- 
ing reflectively before a Geiger 
counter where several high schoo] 
youths ‘were exuberantly testing 
a bottle of lively irradiated fleas 
(used .as disease tracers). , , ©. 

Asked what he: thought, of , the 


on. His timid visitor confessed 
‘she'd thrown away her luminous- 
‘dial clock. 


“That's pretty silly,” he said, 
“with bomb tests going on.” 


* 

HIS VISITOR pointed out 
they were none of her doing, and 
that if she didn’t have to worry 
over strontium-90 so much she 
wouldn't worry ‘about radiation 


from: clocks and watches. 


> 


‘hadn’t been on d uty long enou 


tions people asked. He said he 


to find out. She told him of the 
elderly man’s enthusiasm, temp- 
ered with his remark, “If they can 
only control it.” 

“dt must be what is in the back 
of everyone’s head who sees it,” 
said the teacher. His visitor asked 
if the young weren't an exception, 
and if so, had they “adjusted 
themselves” to this perilous age by 
“shaking off” the’ natural “sptrit 


they met in education. 


workers Housing Committee, and 
Roland Sawyer, director of the 


* one O 


a 


The teacher's keen brown eyes 'Pittsburgh Housing Association.— 
Hashed understanding, and he mur-| both Negro leaders in western 
mured, as if in retrospect, “And) Pennsylvania—are on this commit- 
that’s what we say were not do-' tee. 
ing.” Just then two tow-headed While the battle against restric- 
high school youngsters came along, 'tive housing is developing, new 
their faces alive and smiling. Had | broad-based struggles are break- 
they been to the library exhibit|ing out in both ends of the state 
Because it/against discrimination in employ- 
ment of Negroes. 

No, but they were going. And; In Pittsburg Methodist Bishop 
they — on, confident, eager; | Lloyd C. Wicke has aroused a 

them saying, “Let's see the! storms of angry protests by the 
medical exhibit now.” charge of “rigorous isolationism 
x based on,color in top educational 

ONE VISITOR who said he was| and artistic circles.” He included 
32, had his own_ point of view | the 102-member Pittsburgh Sym- 
about the exhibit and life as we phony Orchester in the accusation: 
face it in 1957. “I'm not a scien-| Although Manager John S. Ed- 
tist, but I've made a hobby of| wards “unqualifiedly” denied dis- 
yoy a lot of science, and Scl- | crimination, he did not deny that 
ence fiction, too, which isn't as throughout its long historv the - 
foolish as you might thing,” he orchestra never had a Negro 
Sa id. member. 

“All of this—"he indicated with; In Philadelphia the Fellowship 

a sweep of the arm the model of;Commission and leading Negro 
the fast-breeder power plant to be}ministers blasted the hotels—includ- 
stationed near Detroit, set in the,ing the big new Sheraton—for a 
midst of peaceful painted green unique method of segregating 
fields as depicted, the model tuf-) waiters, whereby those assigned 
bine generator and boiling water|to cover a banquet, for example, 
reactor C-E, Commonwealth Edi- are either all white or all Negro, 
son and other are planning for but never mixed. 
Chicago by 1960, and others, Bs This form of discrimination had 
all right. But there’s not enough!been discovered in a recent sur- 
room on earth. It’s a little crowded! yey of 22 hotels and restaurants 
down here. * 

“Then there’s all this drive to) AT THE SAME time Negro 
The great de- ministers and Negro doctors in 
velopment will come on the moon.! Philadelphia opened up on_ dis- 
Oh,! crimination in the hospitals as re- 
don’t look so surprised. It's the} gards emplovment of Negro physi- 
most practical thing you know.’ cians, interns and nurses. | 
Only being held up by some folks; According to Dr. Russell F. 
in Washington. As soon as they get; Minton, head of the Department 
the green light, the scientists will|of Radiology and X-Ray ‘specialist 
open up the moon for develop-| at Mercy-Douglass Hospital: “Phil- 
ment. There will be a great in-|adelphia. is a city of 450,000 
flux to the moon. Negroes, 185 (Negro) doctors and 

“In ten years. it will be all set-|100 hospitals. Negro doctors are 
tled. That's when we'll really be-|on the staff of 11 hospitals only 
gin to live.” And he rubbed his|as courtesy members. Only two 
hands together, a smile transfixing|hospitals—both for women—have 
his face. Then he confided: “If}Negro physicians with full staff 
I'd had a break, I could have got 


privileges.” ; 
in on this—”-he indicated the young} Negro nurses are better off than. 
students learning to be physicists.|doctors, he said. “They are part. 
“But I couldn't. I figure now I'll 


of the personnel at every hospital 
t a break though when_they)i 


ia with the exception 
gin colonizing; the moon. That's 
my chanel” .- : peer ts 


| 
' 


And it won't be long now. 


| 
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of the Catholic hospitals and that E 
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UNDERGROUND PRESS 


LA ABOLITION PAR (2 PEUPED OT POUR LA PEUPLE 


By MICHEL TARTAKOWSKI 


Bpeciai te The Worker 


PARIS. — An anecdote circulating in the bars of Algeria 
gives a good idea of the present state of mind of the French 
colonialists. A publisher of an extreme right-wing newspaper, 


— Ae soull de 1967 .. ... 

- Offensive psychotegiqne .. 

~ te *. & NM 6 tenvers te 
See 


asked what he saw as a solution of 
the Algerian problem, answered 
that it would be a good plan to kill 


8 million of them. When it was 
objected that there would still 
be a million left, he said, “Yes, 
that’s true—but we'll need them. 
We'll still need our ‘boys’.” 

This “happy day” hasn’t come 
yet, but we dtr dl the Algerian 
people are living under the im- 
Wlacable terror of a war which 
spares nothing. 


The French government has 
doubled its troops in Algeria 
and made its repression a gen- 
eral one, but the only noticeable 
result has been an even more 
determined resistance. 

French insecurity is no longer 
limited’ to the mountains of Ne- 
mentchas, to the Kabyle prov- 
inces. At this moment all of 
Algeria is a vast zone of inse- 
curity for those who wish to 
keep her in oppression. The 
French government resorts — to 
the worst extremes. L’Human- 
ite, organ of the French Commu- 
nist Partv, lias carried hair-rais- 
ing descriptions of government 
raids, and the government has 
suppressed it several times as 
a result. But the truth finds its 
way and other papers too have 
carried descriptions of the Al- 
gerian “Oradours.” [Oradour, 
France, was the scene of a Nazi 
massacre during the occupation 
—Md.]. 

How can one forget the pic- 
ture drawn by G. Penchenier, 
correspondent of Le Monde, of 
the massacre at Ben Aissa? 


“I write of what I saw: a dog 
ticl to a post that began to 
wail when it saw us, another 


howling on the other side of the 
ryad, some chickens scratching 
calmly in the midst of the ca- 
davers. Among the bodies I 
distinguished children under 10. 
I dont remember seeing any 
adult men, but I can still see a 
httle girl on her knees, her 
head between her hands, an old 
man and a group of three 


women with their babies. still 
in their arms. 
* 


SINCE THEN the occupa- 
tion forces have systematized 
the collective repression, the 
moral and physical destruction 
of the Algerian fighters for in- 
dependence. Last September, 
fearful news came from the 
prisons of Algiers and Oran. 
Taking up where the Gestapo 
left. off, French police were tor- 
turing Algerian patriots who had 
fallen into their hands, [200,000 
Algerians were killed by the mil- 
itary in the past 30 months. Ed. 
Note] 

Gabrielle Gimenez,, former 
City Councilor, was tied to a 
table, her eyes bandaged so she 
would not recognize her tortur- 
ers. Then with the aid of a 
metal ehain fastened around her 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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HERE ARE the mastheads, in French and Arabic, of the underground newspaper 


of the National Algerian Liberation Front—“Algerian Resistance.” 


The paper, publish- 


ed in Algeria, is printed in two languages, the front half in French, and the other in 


Arabic. 


——— 
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Theyre 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

SIX HUNDRED | thousand 
French troops are floundering in 
the mountains and sandy plains 


of Algeria,.a nation thrice the 
size of Texas, where shadowy 
but well-organized and deter- 
mined guerilla-armies have been 
waging a war of liberation for 
thirty months. 

The increasingly desperate 
French have killed some 200,000 
Algerian civilians since Novem- 
ber 1, 1954; by naval bombard- 
ment, by aerial napalming, by 
indiscriminately burning entire 
villages and forests. 

The Fretich military has com- 
mitted atrocities so revolting that 
a French general resigned in 
protest last week and _ Jean- 
Jacques Servan- Schreider, a 
prominent political commenta- 
tor of conservative views, was 
indicted by the French govern- 


attacking the 
" pa- 
tor- 


ment last week for 
Army's brutal methods of 
cification”’—which includes 
ture and mass murder. 

M. A. Chanderli, New York 
representative of the Algerian 
Front of National Liberatioin 
told this newspaper that 600 Al- 
gerians are being killed each 
week and ¥ the overwhelming 
majority of Algeria’s population 
continues to support the free- 
dom fighters. 

M. Chanderli is a stocky, dvy- 
namic man in his early forties, 
whose offices are a modest suite 
of rooms in an apartment house 
on E. 56 St., near Lexington. 
He provided this writer with 
samples of the literature pub- 
lished underground in the North 


African country. A graduate of 
a Paris university, cosmopolitan 


in his experiences and associa- 


tions, M. Chanderli described the 


wm awe eee eee” 


IT COULD BE were begin- 


ning to get off the ground in the 
drive to win back Worker cir- 
culation. 


A week ago, we called for a 
renewed campaign to pick up 
9,000- Worker- subs and renew- 
als, and 2,300 for the Daily 
Worker. We aim, with the back- 
ing of our readers, to reach 
these goals by the end of June. 


During the week we heard 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ili- 
nois, Michigan. There was a 
trickle, too, from’ Connecticut 
and New York. ) 


The Minnesotans continued 
to show the way to the rest of 
us. They came through with 41 
Worker subs during the -week, 
and three for the Daily Work- 
er. They've turned in - almost 
200 Worker subs out of a goal 
fo 250, or 80 percent, and ex- 
pect to hit their al nat by the 

end of April. Then they're going 


OFF THE GROUND? 


for another 150 by the end of 
June. 

THEYVE PICKED up~ our 
suggestion that a corps of vol- 
unteers be pats Bat to lead 
the way both in the drive for 
circulation and for funds. The 
Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of 
the Press Committee wrote a 
letter to selected readers urging 
they volunteer. Theyre going 
for at least 50 such volunteers. 

Wisconsinites, too, have been 
picking up,.and have now gone 
above the fifty percent mark in 
the drive. Michigan and Illinois 
are at about the one-third mark, 
but are beginning to pick u up 
steam. 

In the east, New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania are drag- 
ging, New Yorkers have tirned 
in just about 1,000 Worker sub- 
scriptions since _Jast Dec. 1. 
Their drive goal is 5,000 and so 
they've gota long way to go. 


astern Pennsy ‘lvanias have work-: +z,’ 


ed up a plan of action, but the 
results are not yet in. 

THE $100,000 FUND AP- 
PEAL, likewise announced last 
week to go hand-in-hand with 
the circulation effort, has not yet 
brought results at this writing 
It is still too early. But we do 
not have much time to spare for 
it to get: under way. Our exist- 
ence requires some fast results. 

A theusand readers active’ in 
the drive for subs and funds 
throughout the land could do 
the job. Have you volunteered 


your services yet? 

The following donations were received 
during week ending Apri! 2nd: 

New York group, $10; Bessie (sus- 
tainer), $2; RW (sustainer), 32; Lower 
East Side (sustainer) $1; Florida, DC, $20. 

aang a readers, $28.50; St. Peters- 
burg, Pia., $10; JL, Bronx, 3%; Brooklyn 
friend, $100; JR, Brooklyn, $10. 

Garment worker, $10; Village friends, 


$10; New York, BL, $2; PRN (sustainer), - 


$2; New Bedford, Mass., $1. 
RT (sustainer) Magy Paula, New York, 
$5; Newburgh, NY, $25; New York, 35; 


Cloakmeker friends on birth of Kenny, | 


ae ee) ee eee 
Chicaga, 


Fas 


Napalming Our Towns .. . 


growing awareness in this coun- 
try of his people's resistance. 
Liberal groups of citizens, cer- 
tain newspapers, the AFL-CIO, 
the Negro press, have been 
“helpful” to this cause, for the 
American is “naturally opposed 
to colonialism” the Algerian de- 
clared. 
* 

AS M. CHANDERLI describ- 
ed it, and most newspapers ac- 
counts agree, his people are 
sokdly behind the National Lib- 
eration Army and _ its political 
counterpart the National Libera- 
tion Front. 

“We are determined” he de- 
clared “to achieve national inde- 
pendence and to establish a dem- 
ocratic republic.” The question is 
“when,” 

His movement is headed by a 
group of seventeen men who 
work i ina truly collective fashion, 
“collegially,” as he put it; “for 
we are opposed to one-man rule, 
and we avoid selecting one in- 
dividual to represent a move- 
ment ivoiving the millions.” He 
was stern in his request not to 
single him out for special men- 
thie, 

The advantage of “multiple 
leadership” is obvious to all Al- 
gerians for “as soon as the French 


. pick off one of our leaders, an- 


other springs up in his place.” 
‘The National Liberation Front, 
M. Chanderli explained, consists 
of the entire trade union move- 
ment of over 100,000 members 
(whose leaders are now in jail) 
of the Muslim students, the reli- 
gious leaders, the Muftis, the 
Imams, and even the former pup- 
pet deputies appointed. by the 
French, as well the overwhelm- 
ing body of fa gia Many work 
dusing the and take up their 
arms at night, striking fear and 
tion imto the ranks cf 

ch soldiery here. | 
On armies have success- 
fully withstood the onslaught of 


France’s 600,000 troops, a force. 


—_——- 


w 


the one that operated in Indo- 
China,” he said. And now the 
Algerian liberation army has ex- 
tended its operations through- 
out the entire country, despite 
“the criminal bombardment of 
the coast line around Bone, Djid- 
jilli, Bougle, Col!s and Nemours 
by the French fleet; despite the 
strafing of disarmed civilians; de- 
spite the use of napalm in the 
Gugerour, and of poison gas at 
Ain Safra; despite the ities 
firing of entire forests.” 

The Algerian forces were 
described as a highly organized 
fighting body with intelligence, 
supply, medical and communi- 
cation services operating on a 
war basis. General Headquarters 
is hidden somewhere in Algeria 
and is probably mobile, coor- 
dinating the activities of the 
various units. French generals 
admit it is now impossible to 
destroy the Algerian resistance 
by military means, 


THE ALGERIAN spokesman 


said the movement of his peo- 
ple for independence is part of 
the mainstream of all colonial 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Rank and File 


evolt Against Beck E 


A 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 


0-40, 2,53 When Academic Freedom Was at His Mercy 


ing up steam in locals of the In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters from coast to coast. Its pres-|By TERBY BeSAUS 
sure is even reflected in a rift among 


°, SEATTLE-— As chairman of the 
sod ad — . oe im board of regents of the University 


| . | 
The snowballing revolt is spon- of Washington, Dave Beck, Team- 


taneous with neither national lead-|ster president, had a position on 
ership nor any kind of coordina- | basic constitutional rights which 
tion. But there is no mistaking the 8 ™ sharp contrast to his embat-!the University of Washington in-| 
trend for union democracy, rank | tled defense of those very same cident which has left deep scars 
and file control, return of local rights while on the receiving end on academic freedom. He did not 
autonomy and riddance of the of the special Senate committee §| invoke the fifth amendment but 
corrupt leaders and racketeers in- barbed inquiries. | bellowed the $64, answer: 
festing the general office and some | Challenging the committees) “T have always been against 
areas of the union. ‘authority to inquire into his and communism 100 percent.” 

The movement received en- his union’s financial affairs, Beck} The following exchange took 
couragment by the AFL-CIO ex- shouted defiance by invoking con-' place: 
ecutive’s suspension of Dave Beck/stitutional _ rights, including the; “I am not asking you how you 
as one of its vice-presidents on'fifth amndment, 117 times. fee] about communism, Mr. Beck. 
Friday March 29. Objection has * Did you vote against those pro- 
been voiced against the proposals. NINE YEARS AGO it was 4 fessors?” . 
in some quarters for explusion of quite different story. Speaking be-| “Yes I did.” 
the IBT, now under investigation'fore the Western Conference x “Being retained?” 
by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Teamsters in Bellingham, Beck} “Being retained.” 
Committee. excoriated the use of the fifth! - 

Sensing the pressure and trend,'amendment~by persons hailed be- BECK’S MODESTY“ was no 
a majority of the executive board fore the state’s Legislative (Can-|doubt due to his preoccupation’ 
of the Teamsters’ in a_ special well) Un-American Activities Com- with other matters because his 
meeting in Washington rebuffed mittee. : role in blasting academic freedom 
Beck’s move for a “million-dollar”|) In a voice which sometimes off the U. of W. campus involved 
publicity campaign. Beck jumped sank to’a roar he said: Imuch more than “voting against” 
the gun earlier with a public an-- “Americans who are living the some _ professors. 
ncuncement of a campaign to give American way do not have to hide Actually, as chairman of the 
» the “Teamsters side”. This ‘was behind technicalities.” \ board, Beck worked with the Can- 
to be conducted by a prominent Six of the persons he referred to| well Committee in fingering those 
publicity firm. He claimed that the were distinguished members of the faculty members who were to be 
overwhelming majority” of the University of Washington faculty.' tried for political heresv. Six were 
beard had approved the campaign As a regent of the University, | selected for the ordeal. 
when polied by telephone. John Beck, a few months later, was fo! Three, Dr. Herbert Phillips, 
English, secretary-treasurer of the sit in judgment on the fate of Prof. Joseph Butterworth and Dr. 
IBT, said he knew nothing of the their academic careers. ‘Ralph Gundlach, refused to an- 
project, was opposed to it, and In a thrust at the professors he|swer any questions. Three others, 
wouldn't sign any checks for it. added “I have no time for that Dr. E. Harold Eby, Dr. Garland 

When Beck brought the issue soup of individuals who hide be- Ethel and Dr. Melville Jacobs 
to the meeting, the board AaPprov- hind every technicality—technical-| testified to prior association with) 
ed ‘a publicity campaign, but only ities which they would destroy—| Communist party but refused to’ 
to counter the campaign of antt- tg hide their subversive thinking.” give names of others. 
cong hep. a gO Not a re " = * | The Canwell Committee was 
pay © a iin aot itewash' TQ THE BECK: of that day|step one. Step two was a hearing, 
ot Beck, or the others who were 0M ithe fight against “subversive think- | before the faculty tenure commit- 


display at Senate racket hearings «10? oe ines ~ gam pmimut- 
nak tees feousht-diewedt wens”. incidental to achieving tee under the cherished “code 


the entire labor movement. 
* 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


big time, millionaire operator in 
the lush fields of finance capital.) 
He was to hit’the jackpot a few 
years later. 

Beck was obviously irked when 
the Senate - committee counsel, 
Robert Kennedy, asked him about) 


nated his .life—the general presi-| F or the role of “prosecutor” Beck’ 
deney of the nation’s largest unien' selected his personal attorney, the| 
and -becoming, in «the process, a late Tracy Griffin, who was to 


the twin goals which have domi-| guaranteeing academic freedom. | 


later win fame as the chief prose- 
cutor in the Seattle’ Smith Act 
trial. } : 

* 

IN SPITE OF GRIFFIN’S and 
Beck’s best efforts, the witchhunt- 
ers got a severe set-back. The 11- 
member faculty tenure committee 
upset the apple cart wih verdicts 
in favor * ¥ Eby, Ehel, Jacobs, 
Butterworth and Phillips. It held 
adversely by a split-decision in the 
case only of Dr. Gundlach. 

Beck went into a quick huddle 
with President Raymond Allen, 
now chancellor of the University 
of California, to repair the dam- 
age. Allen slapped down the fac- 
ulty tenure committee by firing 
Phillips, Butterworth and Gund- 
lach without notice or dismissal 
pay and putting Eby, Ethel and 
Jacobs on a humiliating probatien. 
The Beck-controlled board of re- 
gents approved this action. 

The case became a cause cele- 
bre in academic circles, and it was 
not until early 1956 that the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 


~~ ww 


fessors handed down its verdict. It 
found the U. of W. guilty of ab- 
rograting academic freedom and 
was particularly critical of the 
ouster of the professors in mid- 
year and without dismissal pay or 
notice. 

* 

THE OUSTER of the professors 
undermined the authority of the 
factulty tenure committee on the 
campus. Academic freedom was 
destroyed. The three probationers 
hold their teaching posts, not by 
right of tenure, but only as lon 
as they refrain from all politica 
activity. Dr. Gundlach is in private 
ipractice as a psychologist. Prof. 
Butterworth, who is a cripple and 
whose specialty -was Old English, 
has never been able to get any 
kind of employment. Dr. Phillips, 
who taught philosophy for more 
than 20 years, works as a build- 
ing laborer. 


But as Beck explained to the 
committee: 

“I have always been against 
communism 100 percent.” 


since last week's suspension of, 
Beck have been: 

® Graham Barden, North Caro- 
lina Democrat, Chairman of the 


teas’ Soviets Map Far-Reaching Changes _ 


ed hearings on racketeering in un-. 
ion welfare funds. will be staged 


soon on the House side of the, 
Capitol. That appears to be his’ i iC | ur @ C ‘ i 
groups part in the campaign to 


display to the public all that's 

dirty in unions and lay ground for By JOSEPH CLARK _— = 

new anti-labor curbs. ‘| FAR-REACHING changes in the gi = 
¢ Administration spokesmen: industrial and governmental setup Me 

disclosed that proposals are under/of the Soviet Union will be taken 7 

study for legislation to put labor|up at next, month’s special session @ 

under the anti-trust law. The Wall} of the Supreme Soviet. The pro- 

Street Journal featured the news!posals were made in “theses” pre- 

and said editorially that nation-| pared by Nikita Khrushchev, first 

wide strikes and industry-wide secretary of the Soviet Communist 

contracts are “the evil from which! Party. 


all Page + ore oe yeaa |. Continuing the trend toward de- 
- eee oye, ils or James) centralization of Soviet economy 


Mitchell said he opposes the pro-|-16 new plan also revamps the 

posils pushed by the Commerce}. vcutive branch of the gove 

Department for aplication of the}: ‘ ot 
ment—the Council of Ministers. 


trust law, but said other curbs of Throughout the period of Soviet 


unions are also under studv. : ae Page eS 
n See industrialization the ministries su- 
The Senate racket committee] vised all-Soviet industrial or 


trippled the size of its staff and} eas 
broadened its scope, claiming it is{““0"°"™ aciTEyeS. 
receiving an average of 500.com-| Thus, railroads, machine indus- ° 
_ plaints and “tips” a day for inves-}'ry, light industry, fisheries, mining, 
tigation of corrupt practices! tc. were administered by central- 
charges in unions. 

© In New York, Louis Hol- 
lander, president of the State CIO' 
Council again rapped proposals 
pd oe. of “ od from ae fs new plan 3 to have a Coun- 

-CIO. He sai Ors po cil ot Ministers based on the pre- . 

should not be to “throw the tall cnders of each of the 15 constituent] COomy hes become 2 hinduanoe 


and file to the l he <r ito the further development of: an 
their wel oh are pear niet ‘but to|repres republics, along with SOME industrial plant now second only to 


| representatives of regional econom-' 
— the AFL-CIO to itself clean'ic institutions and the central eco- od United States in gross produc- 
its house. ! 70n, 


‘nomic - institutions that will pro-| ' 

F ‘ atta | Some idea of the difficulties cre- 
saa scat 0 Tote ated by the bureaucracy and red 
leadership yeas reported most pro-| * tape of super centralization is 
nounced in locals of his home ter-' THE SOVIET Communist Party! given in documents of the Soviet! 
ritory, the Western Conference of has been discussing this reorgani-,C.P. A resolution adopted after 
Teamsters, the area that figured!zation for some time. Two meet-jthe Feb. 18-14 plenum, for exam- 
prominently in the disclesures of ings of its Central Committee in-jple, stated: ) 
corruption. ‘cluding one in December and an- “Given the existing structure | 

Pressure in the giant Local 174; other in February dealt with these’ of mana ment, a great number 
organizers of meeny : 


of each was in the cabinet, or 
Council of Ministers. There were 
about 70 ministers in all. 


last year. 


ot | 
THE REVOLT against the Beck: 


of Seattle brought a. court order) matters. of gift 
for an audit of its books. In Spo; It is apparent that the highly} —engineers and technicians who 
{Continued on Page 13). — central ‘direction Soviet} have a thorough knowledge of 
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ized ministries and the top minister Nikita Khruschev (left) first secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Seviet Union, and Nikolai Bulganin, Soviet premier, chatting 
with a delegate at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 


production—are. sitting in the 
central apparatus of the minis- 


tries and departments, divorced | 


from direct participation in in- 
dustrial activity. A considerable 
—— of them settle down 
in the 


departments. A serious short- 
coming of the present structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction is that it re- 
stricts the opportunities of local 
party, government and trade 
union bodies in guiding economic 
development and curbs their 
initiative in mobilizing the forces 
of .enterprises and economiie or- 


‘eel 11S 11 ay vim tent 


nent 


ganizations for the fuller and 
more correct utilization of local 
reserves and potentialities. 

“It is practically impossible to 
give concrete and efficient guid- 
ance to a large number of enter- 
prises or projects from a single 
ministry or department under the 
present conditions, in which our 
industry and construction have 
greatly expanded and in which 
there are more than 200,000 
state industrial enterprises and 
more than 100,000 constructed 
sites in various republics and 
areas throughout the vast ex- 
panses of the country. 

“With production on,such a 
scale, the existing structure of 
the management of industry and 
construction is net in keeping 
with the increased demands; it 
restricts the possibility of tap- 
ping reserves that are latent in 
the socialist system of economy.” 

* 


PERHAPS the heart of the eco- 
nomic changes proposed are con- 
tained in the paragraph of the reso- 
lution which says: 

“The organizational structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction must be based 


} on combining centralized govern- 
Imninistrati 


offices of the ministries and | eS 


with an in- 
crease in the role of local eco- 
nomic, Party and trade union 
bodies in economic management. 
The center of the effective ad- 
and con- 


“With a view to eliminating 
the serious shortcomings of de- 


& sidawhos tics Hie meices tat. 
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on Wednesday, March 20, six} what is Streve Tandaric’s|that the charges to deport him for 


agents of the Justice Department|“crime” in the eyes of the justice| technical violations of the immigra- 
seized Steve Tandaric at his place) Department, which justifies this| tion laws were initiated in 1944. 


3 | & f work, the Harbison and Walker) inhuman persecution and perman-| Thirteen years later, the Justice 
Refractories Plant in East Chicago,|ent separation from his home gape ere row is now determined to 
a nie he oe rte, ‘ight ss family? eye him from the country which 
| mould maker for eight years. his home 46 
e ‘was rushed to the Federal Deten- yantue te foreign. pore. Hs wes pe hoe a foal oie 


1 |brought to this country by his 
tion Center in Chicago, held with- parents at the age of three. immediate deportation. He has a 


By SAM KUSHNER contract with Lodge 113 of the : | 
i od gn near ganar 7 Second, he was a pioneer unionist 2ard fight ahead in the federal 


. IAM, took’a more cautious a : 4 
CHICAGO.—The policy declara- ; we P-itation to Yugoslavia. ew t 

, pene name oach to the union’s policy state- : in the days of the first organizing, °°: 
ey a a ew , aaeeniee ait President Gusiée. W. Rock- ss seta — pay ~ drives of the CIO in the at 30s. The Midwest Committee for Pro- 
ginning the fight for . % 30-hour wood, epeenty keeping in — dangerous criminal, were ordered! He was a charter member of In- tection of Foreign Born urges that 
- week was criticized by one of the fn gal ot ary Ph uae 0 ‘by Robert H. Robinson, District land Steel Jovvtone United Steel-' a) assistance be given to make it 
most reeationary anti-labor com- sd th wef mgoesisart d ryt ae Ee, Director of Immigration, on the; WF cee oh ine ts ” ea ssible for Steve Tandaric to have 
panies in the Chicago area last) ~ 1. °4) Pe statement before|sce that he had confidential] Ze: th iE 3. Ages engag U his day in court. Funds are needed 
week. oe ee opm OFS information” that. Mr. Taadak = “™ eee. = i mite carry his case through the courts. 
issuing any statement., union, the Oil, Chemical and Atom- Dentnate elie ha aan ain: 


The international executive board , on would seek to escape or resist ar-|' | 
of the union, which has 40,000 The union's statement declared|rest. The facts are that Steve Tan-|*© Workers, CIO-AFL, to defeat| it Director of Immigration, Rob- 


members in 20 lodges in the Chi- that the 30-hour week is an effec-|daric has been under an order of ~ new Indiana “right to work"! 4 py Robinson, Old Post, Office 
cago area, came out for a 30-hour tive answer to the threatening un-'deportation for the pas six years. /‘@WS- Building in Chicago, to release 
week without loss in take home|¢™ployment brought about by/He had lived under “supervisory Third, he enlisted as a volunteer'Sreye Tandaric from detention 
pay as their answer to the problems|2utomation. The __ international parole,” reporting regularly to the/to fight in Spain in 1987 on the| while his case is under review, Let- 
of impending and current unem-|€xecutice board declared: office of the Immigration Service. | side of the Republican Government'ters and wires should be sent to 
ployment. “The American people must be; Arthur Daronatsy, Tandaric’s at- @gainst the intervention of General Attorney General Brownell, de- 

Clarence Uhlir, vice-president of veges aware that the alternative to;torney; has jut won a temporary) ranco, backed by Hitler and Mus- | manding that he drop the deporta- 
the Sunbeam Corporation in Cicero,!a shorter work week without loss| stay of the deportation in the fed- solini. tion proceedings against Steve 
which is under contract with the|in take home pay will be increasing 'eral district court, pending judicial; It was in connection with his re-|Tandaric. 


IAM, claimed that the demand /ofjunemployment and reduction of 
the union is “another step toward|purchasing power, and inevitably, 


inflation.” Apparently speaking for an industrial and an economic crisis e * 
other employers he stated, “We are far surpassing any this’ country has ms, 4 
not ready for a shorter work week heretofore experienced.” | 


by a long shot.” IT IS reported that Chicago I- 
* cals have begun to draw up de- 


THE Sunbeam Corporation has mands for the immediate negotia- 
a long history of anti-unionism. For tions for a shorter work week with-| 
many years, it bitterly fought the/out loss in take home pay. While! | 


United Electrical, Radio’and Ma-|the international union statement | 
chine Workers of America (Ind.), er the 30-hour week as a long- By RICHARD BLAKE ican freedom- was organized, with;The Constitution expressly forbids 
which had organized the Sunbeam|time project, local unions are urged ‘Carl Braden as acting secretary-|Congress to make laws abridvi 
workers. Many charges of unfair!to enter immediate negotiations for) CHICAGO. — For the second sees: Wtaly. lees tenn & Avast beh Geneinie aise : B Be 
labor practices have Sas levelled shortening the 40-hour work week.|time in five months, the House alll iteened and distrihubed sometieations . Mists P 7 Prsaet ed a 
against the company in the past. Comments from __rank-and-file| Committee on Un-American Activi-| 15 nin (onic of a crochure euebtuemean athe Seah. rr 
However, the Tool and Die In-|machinists interviewed by your re-|ties has attempted to stage a public ing the estat “investigation” of the protections written i ti > a 
stitute, an association including|porter all endorsed the position fo|inquisition “spectacular” here. As he alien lenguwces ne os yaa udicial ; — 7 ae 
many employers with plants under'the international union. a five-star attraction, the affair Was’ flagrant attack x ‘faadien of Pt peomnernt namin a as aie 
a bust. |press. It completed a quick, but ef-| cutors, judges, and jury... . It 


e : Compared to the November fective public relations campaign | is rooted in the concept that Con- 
witchhunt, the March 26-27 hear-| which reflected itself in the tone' gress may punish, by publicity, ac- 
‘ings should give encouragement! and content of the press coverage tivities which it cannot constitu- 
, jand courage to those who seek to! of the hearings. ‘tionally eall criminal.” 


(Continued from Page 16) leadership, lily-white slates gg Dat “ ata lot ie. A second temporary group, the| * 
~ ame Chicago Committee to Preserve! OF THE 11 “unfriendly” wit- 


bettered the vote for ex-State absentee contro! im those wards? 'vember, the House Committee was! : | 
Freedom of Speech and the Press, 
nesses who appeared, nine .were 


| . * | 
Atornay gene Retkneeht by 20 to WHAT about labor's declining ee pr public OPP Osi: issued a public statement which, > , 
representation on such bodies as: a » tent dha eitaaaion ashen was distributed by thousands of| editors, writers, or managers of for- 


—_— —_— s — _ 


30 percent. 

THUS, the problem of “the ma- | ‘Id-' 3 ish- 
chine” is troubling many groups! Housing Authe ate? — lone a men Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) and ioe — ears 4 — poo yy , language newspapers publish 
here seeking political progress.'trade unionists be barred as offi- Gordon H. Scherer (R-Ohio), who) .°. The statement was signed by ch the ion, ea 
They see this issue as-the SOUrCE | aia] party camidates for the legis- headed the subcommittee were put ] 5 ‘promin ar ministers, lawyers ling witnesses were the manager of 
of _ serious rifts among labor lature and Neroes refused lating 0" the mgo pre and ow spirited ofessors and civic leaders. '\ the Modern Bookstore and the 
and a — Along og the for important judgeships? me ree” » sang = victims + [manager ofa movie theatre which 
ae ar ge eg i aie sorte — ae ——— gen “— wee . _ ao a ee shows foreign films. 

; y mmunittes, Vemocratic congress- or O e American Ulvi erties ' —— + —— 

5 Fars as further blocking the! men are due for retirement—Rep.| THROUGH the initiative of Har-| Union issued a sharp pre-hearings For ad friendly” witnesses, the 
development of a people's elec-| Barratt O'Hara, Rep. William 4 vey O’Connor, author and national statement, which declared: subcommittee really scraped the 
toral coalition. ‘Dawson, Rep. John Butler. Who! civil liberties'spokesman, a tempor-| “Clearly no legislative purpose| bottom of the barrel, presenting 

In the past, there have been) wij) replace them? ‘ary committee to preserve Ameri-|can be served by these hearin h d Anzelm Czar- 
many “anti-machine” movements Not . f ef i eer: teal” : * pa Dy these hearings. John Lautner and Anze - | 
Ee : : oo far off is ’ | ) ' 
developed in Chicago. Often, they) of 1960. Is Illinois’ delegatink tolthe elements of a people’s coali-'selection of candiates. | nowski, professional stoo ies who 
——. create quite a see But Deandeeatic National Conven- tion exist where a community vic-| At the recent state CIO con-| both performed in the Lightfoot 
when the votes were counted, it! eon going to reflect the views of tory was won in electing @ pro-|yention, one United Auto Workers gs wits tite waa 

autners testimony w 


was usually revealed that these = ive candid: isi ) : 
y 'the people on such an issue as civil] gressive candidate, where rising leader, Pat Greathouse, said that broken record, repeating the tales 


“reform efforts penetrated no. ; ne - = 
| ) : rights—or will that delegation once! "€W community torees in the . 

oa — a layer of middle eatin iabidaha cd the struggle as\Party leadership were willing to the Illinois Democratic Party canihe has recited from New England 

Ciass Clements. *¢ did last summer? consider changes. not continue to merit the support to Hawaii, includ the “horror 


“reform” slog | ae P A , > , 
er See mas been It is such burning matters which; These opportunities already of labor “as long as we don’t know Story of his alleged third-degree 


looked upon with suspicion by the| é Seed land base- 
: ) | : “63 aes Se ; interrogation in a Clevela ase 
voters. And as a matter of fact,)prompt labor and its allies to de-'exist here and will become clearer}what it stands for. ae & A scornful snickre ran 


“reform” movements in Chicago|mand changes in the political set later this year with the unification} Greathouse made it clear what through the packed audience when 


- have often been no more than Big) UP here. of AFL and CIO political action labor wants from the party: mass he proclaimed, “It wasnt true that 


Business “fronts” with political mo MANY of the needed changes, in COPE (AFL-CIO Committee on|participation by the peulecnt Ges” as 7 police spy or a traitor to 
: | ‘the party. 


tivation behind them and nothin | pe 
more. . are legislative—changes in the Political Education). In some dis-}m determining a people’s program rT mee F 
* state election laws and laws per- tricts, a strong COPE organization and in selecting progressive candi- om —— be shelled pies 

BUT the cry for wide-ranging taining to political parties. But\.2, become the basis for Com-|dates; support of only those candi- savennak: deakiaeaal nuend0s 


changes in the Democratic Party,|others are changes that can be munity political action clubs which|dates who are pledged to carry out'ef committee counsel Richard Ar- 


- for party democratization and curb-|forced through within the party, . | ‘ ' 
seth les of the bosses, has alitself through the pressure of reach beyond trade union member- the program; the use of party dis- ens, whose conduct yor owes even 
wholesome ring which could win Democratic voters. ship, Such groups, working with|cipline in Compelling these candi- tens han sven For the 


broad support. Such a movement| Organized labor is a million and existing non-political community dates to Sight for the program once cine however, they were com- 


: ,|a Quarter strong in this state, twice “5s Pe ’ 
trl wssary ‘snot = a oe es ern chat many if you|reanizations can breathe new vi- they are elected. : te stick doggedly to their 
gooders” but on the rank-and-file|count in families as well. tality into the important issues and} * rights under the First and Fifth 
Democratic voters. in addition, there are la-'create a new ferment around can-| IN essence, demand is for mean- Amendments in r efusin to answer 

Instead of the abstract slogan of bor's allies in this effort, the hun-' didacies and campaigns. ing full recognition of the fact that a ee at me 
Seonagge gy and its allies have — - pes on of [ifinois vs Key figure in such a politicaljit is no longer “the machine” that Sol beliefs. : 
Eaieiiia s veted tx tepertenitneching while ley ‘Talpetinn eee would be a new type offautomatically delivers the vote but te 
decisions such as these: with the better tradition of the prctene a Pe pcre Ba nase o¢.|tbat labor is the base,on which} As the Chicago hearings closed, 

ee : , oijiaill ity mass Or- ; : 

Soon it will be time to line up Democratic Party. ___, |ganization, in the shop and the Democratic strength rests in this news came from Los Angeles <4 
— a. ag > ages aco Pepe or = ayn hag ete union, a precinct worker with no state and in Cook County. the board of once rani _ a 
aoe 3 nh eyed we le - oper. stehied ro Fen, baal Party~- a ——. to become a_ political Trade*unionists point out that fornia, State Ba ad 
hetel room while a hand-picked|liberals, the devoted New Dealers, oe + Big Businéss has chosen to operateitiouse Un - iti 
slatemaking committee chooses the|many of the Young Democrats, mainly through the Republican|Committee as “grossly offensive” 
ticket behind closed doors? Negro party workers who are dis-| WHILE remaining non-partisan'Party, which it dominates hull “lacking in the dignity and im- 


In such wards as the 24th, the|satisfied with the party, manyland strongely independent on is- completely. Labor, th should| Pattiality: w 
Sth, the 28th, the 29th wardjamong the women and young/sues, labor is moving toward more 7 , "Gir bp Dey 2, as aor oe ft agencies of | 
bosses refuse to give way to the| voters. | active intervention in crucial party|-""© some comparab '2-' States.” The California. Bar called 
overwhelming Negro majorities that} IN those states where an effec-|decisions. It is —— that la- uence in “the preferred party of; on Congress to make rules for its 
now «live in these wards. What is/tive streggle was made against the}bor can not obstain from the inner- labor.” | ittees which would 
the Demoacrztic Central Commitice/Old Guard, it was often begun in|party struggle over program or sit-|(This is the last of a series of 
going to do about. Jinetow. pariyloue or several communities: wherejout the pre-primary and priniary} articles)... .  . . 
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SPRINGFIELD, Hl.—The state 
FEPC bill will come up for its 
first 1957 test-in the Illinois leg- 
islature this Wednesday, April 
10, in an open hearing. 

Numerous organizations will 
send representatives to the state 
capital for the session before 


the House Industry and Labor 


Committee. 


The hearing will be on HB 
185, the bill outlawing job dis- 
crimination because of race, color 
and creed, identical with the bill 
which has been narrowly defeat- 
ed in the last three sessions of the 


state legislature. 

The April 10 hearing will pre- 
sent only the supporters of the 
bill. A week .Jater, the opponents 
will testify, Hearings will also be 
conducted later on an identical 
Senate bill, S. B. 129. 

The vote in the House Com- 


mittee may provide some indica- 
tion as to-how the Republican 
Party and the Stratton adminis- 
tration will on the meas- 
ure this year. Thus far, Cov. 
Stratton has refused to take an 
open stand on the bill, although 
he did pledge to support an 


Call House Hearing April 10 on Illinois FEPC 


FEPC 7 the election eam- 
ign last fall. 
In the hearing on Tuesday, 


testimony will be. presented by 


the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People 
as well as numerous labor and 


liberal organizations. 
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ILLINOIS ‘OPEN OCCUPANCY’ 


HOUSING BILL 


INTRODUCED 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—An “open occupancy” housing bill to end 
discrimination in many types of housing of Illinois was introduced 


in the Legislature last week. 


House Bill No. 528 is modeled on a New York state act. Spon- 


sored by a 


oup of Negro and White legislators from Chicago's 


South Side, the measure has the support of many Illinois groups. 
H.B. 128 outlaws discrimination in “any publicly-assisted hous- 


ing accommodations.” 


This has reference to much more than public 


housing. Actually, it could apply to homes which are built with FHA 
loans or with loans issued by banks which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The bill has been referred to the House Judiciary Committee. 
Its supporters feel that ét can_be passed if a statewide campaign is 
developed behind it. 


Illinois Threatened by 
‘Right-to-Work’ Bil 


CHICAGO—For the first time 
in the history of Illinois, a so 
called “right-to-work” bill was 
introduced in the state legisla- 
ture last week. Representative 
George S. Brydia of Prophets- 
town introduced the measure in 
the state House of Representa- 
tives. 
The bill, which is ostensibly 
aimed to “guarantee” the. right 
to work for non-union mem- 
bers, is patterned after the other 
laws on this question that have 
been adopted in many states. 
The introduction of the bill in 
Illinois comes on the heels of 
the passage of similar legislation 
in the neighboring state of In- 
diana. 

The heads of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor spoke out at 
once against the bill. It was 
noted by Reuben Soderstrom, 
president of the State Federa- 
tion, that Cov. Stratton is com- 
mitted against such _ legislation. 


00 Defy Legion Stink to Go 


To Forum on Socialism at U. of C. 


CHICAGO.—The Cook Coun- 
ty American Legion last week 
tried to impose its own brand 
of reactionary politics on the 


University of Chicago and found 
itself sharply rebuffed by both 
the university authorities and 
the student body. 

The Legion's target was a 
symposium sponsored jointly 
by the Socialist Club and the 
Young Socialist League of the 
university on “Socialism and 
Democracy, with Fred Fine, 
member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
Prot. Mulford Sibley, of Minne- 
sota University and Max 
Schachtman national Chairman 
of the Independent Socialist 
League as the main speakers. . 

The symposium, which was 
held at Mandell Hall of the 
university campus, was chaired 
by Lawrence Scott, Director of 
Peace Education in the Chicago 
Region for the American Friends 
Service Committee. As the meet- 
ing of 600 students and their 
friends got under way, a couple 
of stench bombs were let loose 


in the hall. Those who set off 
the bombs were not appre- 
hended, and the meeting con- 
tinued as scheduled. 

* 

EDWARD Clamage, chairman 
of the “anti-subversive comuinit- 
tee” of the Illinois Legion ap- 
pealed to Chancellor Lawrence 
Kimpton of the university - to 
cancel the meeting. Kimpton re- 
fused to cancel the meeting. He 
labelled such action as “unwise 
and undesirable,’ while pub- 
licly expressing his own anti- 
Communist opinions. 

a 


THE well-filled hall heard 
Communist spokesman Fred 
Fine give a scholarly presenta- 
tion of his party's views on 
democracy and in socialist per- 
spectives. He hailed the refusal 
of the U. of C. to ban the meet- 
ing at the behest of the Legion. 
After outlining the stranglehold 
that monopoly capital has on the 
American people at the present 
time he said, “It will be neces- 
sary for the working class and 
the great majority of Americans 


to wage a fight on all fronts 
for the socialist reorganization of 
society and to win control of the 
government in order to give 
democracy its fullest expression.” 

Professor Sibley outlined the 
weaknesses of the _ capitalist 
system in the United States and 
the benefits that would come to 
the American people in a social- 
ist reorganization. Sibley, who 
is an associate editor of “Libera- 
tion,” spoke only of the Ameri- 
can scene and the need to de- 


velop socialist consciousness and 
thought in our country. 


Max Schactman centered his 
main fire on the Soviet union 
and attacked with great vehe- 
mence the American Communist 
Party.” He denounced the action 
of the Soviet Union in Hungary. 

Fred Fine in his reply to 
Schachtman read the Commu- 
nist Party National Committes 
statement on Hungary and de- 
nounced the role of American 
imperialism, particularly — the 
role of the C.I.A. under Allen 
Dulles, ~ 


IN the state of Indiana, there 
had been a similar committment 
from Governor Handley to veto 
the “right-to-work” law. In spite 
of the tremendous demonstra- 


tion in the state capital of the 
labor rank-and-file, he broke 


his word. He permitted the bill . 
to become law without his sig- © 


nature. 

Many local union leaders in 
the Chicago area have expressed 
great concern at the introduc- 
tion of the Brydia legislation. 
They fear that the anti-labor 


forces will seek to utilize the 


bad publicity now being re- 
ceived by organized labor as a 
result of the Senate committee 
hearings on racketteering. 


A compaign with the involv- 


COAL miners in Illinois are going back to work as a result of the- 


~ 


ment of all of the rank-and-file 
was seen as a great need. Ex- 
pressions of cynicism and dis- 
trust greeted the question as to 
whether labor could rely on the 
promises of Covernor Stratton 
to come out against the bill. 


« 
IN some circles, it wags stated 


that the bill might be kept as a‘ 


“sleeper” to be shoved through 
in the last hours of the legisla- 
ture’s session. A rank-and-file 
auto worker stated, “Many of us 
in the shops are disgusted with 
the stuff coming out of the 
Washington hearings. But 
‘right-to-scab’ laws are no an- 
swer. 


kind of steel mill tests shown above. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — De- 
mands by Illinois coal miners 
that the state and federal gov- 
ernment conduct research to 
find new uses for.coal have 
finally paid off. 

A report this week by the 
Illinois Geological Survey show- 
ed that research has made pos- 
sible the use of Illinois coal for 
coke required in the steel- 
making process. 

As a result, coal production in 
Illinois has gone up in the re- 


Miners Win Back Jobs as Study 
Reveals New Market for Coal 


cent period and thousands of 
unemployed miners have gone 
back to work. = 

Only Illinois coals which have 
a low sulfud and ash content 
can be utilized. Such coals are 
mined in Saline, Franklin, Wil- 
liamson and Jefferson counties. 

At present, Illinois coal is be- 
ing used in the manufacture of 
this type of coke at the rate of a 
million tons per year in the Il- 
linois market area. 


eng 


ow Labor Can Fight Democratic Old Guard 


By CAROL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 

The Democratic Party closet 
has many skeletons. In Chicago, 
one of the most troublesome is 
“the machine.” 

This specter has caused end- 
less turmoil in pro-Democratic 
circles. Many voters have packed 
up and left the party. Some lib- 
erals, like the Independent 
Voters of Illinois, are repeatedly 
revolted .by machine nominees, 
and go scurrying off in search of 
om: pportable Republican candi- 


TRE 
A good part of the. labor 


movement is embarrassed by 
Democratic machine corruption 
and hampered by the death- 
grip which the Old Guard holds 
on the party. 

* 


BECAUSE the autocratic 
party leadership here is not very 
responsive on civil rights; they 
were. unable to hold the alle- 
giance of the Negro voters last 
November. Many here voted Re- 
— mainly to express their 
eelings about the Dixiecrats, but 


also to protest the failure of the 


Democratic..city administration 


at Trumbull Park. 

Last November, the party lost 
heavily here aitmong those na- 
tional groups which were for 
many years a firm element in 
the New Deal coalition. 

Large numbers of workers 
who have recently moved to the 
suburbs have joined in with the 
prevailing sentiment. The shift 


toward the licans was most 
soneuncedale those suburbs 


id 


with the heaviest working-class 
composition: _ Calumet- City’s 
GOP vote went from 42,9. per- 
cent \in 1952. to 54.5. percent in 
1956; Harvey from 56.8 ‘percent 


to 65.7 percent. 

In many cases of Chicagao 
and suburbs where trade union- 
ists campaigned hard last No- 
vember, they found themselves 


faced with anti-machine moods 


among the voters. 


In the 43rd Ward, many vot- | 


ers who couldn’t stomach ward 
boss Paddy Bauler could not be 
convinced to vote for the Demo- 
cratic Congressman, Rep. Sidney 
Yates. In the First Congressional! 
District, labor was virtually im- 
mobilized because of the senti- 


IN the 10th Ward, Democratic 


boss Emil V. Pacini, a racist and 
foe of public housing, put a 
crimp in what might have been 


an opportunity to elect a pro- 


labor congressman. 

In the West Suburban cam- 
paign for Marvi E., Lore, the 
only bona fide labor ‘candidate 


for Congress in the county, his - 


supporters found they were bee 
ing dragged dawn along with 
i“ entire Democratic county 
icket. 


In the final tally, Lore ran ahead 


‘ment against: Rep. William L. of the ticket in every precinct and 


‘Dawson. 


\ 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Tells America 
Of Slaughter 
n Algeria 


By MICHEL TARTAKOWSKI 
Special te The Woerkor 
PARIS. — An anecdote circulating in the bars of Algeria 


gives a good idea of the present state of mind of the French 
colonialists. A publisher of an extreme right-wing newspaper, 
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asked what he saw as a Glution of 
the Algerian problem, answered 
that it would be a good plan to kill 


8 million of them. When it was 
objected that there would still 
be a million left, he said, “Yes, 
that’s true—but we'll need them. 
‘We'll still. need our ‘bovys’.” 


This “happy day” hasn't come 
yet, but meanwhile the Algerian 
people are living under the im- 
placable terror of a war which 
spares nothing. 


The French government has 
doubled its troops in Algeria 
and made its repression a gen- 
eral one, but the only noticeable 
result has been an even more 
determined resistance. 


French insecurity is no longer 
limited to the mountains of Ne- 
mentchas, to the Kabyle prov- 
inces. At this moment all of 
Algeria is a vast zone of inse- 
curity for those who wish to 
keep her in oppression. The 


women with their babies. still 
in their arms.” 
* 

SINCE THEN the occupa- 
tion forces’ have systematized 
the gorge repression, the 
moral and physical destruction 
of the Algerian fighters for in- 
dependence. Last September, 
fearful news came from the 
prisons of Algiers and Oran, 
Taking. up where the Gestapo 
left off, French police were tor- 
turing Algerian patriots who had 
fallen into their hands. [200,000 
Algerians were killed by the mil- 
itary in the past 30 months. Ed. 
Note} 

Gabrielle Gimenez,, former 
City Councilor, was tied to a 
table, her eyes bandaged so she 
would not recognize her tortur- 
ers. Then with the aid-of a 
metal chain fastened around her 


(Continued on Page 13) 


French government resorts to 
the worst extremes. L’Human- 
ite, organ of the French Commu- 
nist Party, has -carried hair-rais- 
ing descriptions of government 
raids, and the government has 
suppressed it several times as 
a result. But the truth finds its 
way and other papers too have 
carried descriptions of: the Al- 
gerian “Oradours.” [Oradour, 
France, was the scene otf a Nazi 
massacre during the occupation 
—Ed.] 

How can one forget the pic- 
ture drawn by G. Penchenicr, 
correspondent of Le Monde, of 
the massacre at Ben Aissa? 

“I write of what I saw: a dog 
tied to a post that began to 
wail when it saw us, another 


howling on the other side of the 
road, some chickens scratching 
calmly in the midst of the ca- 
davers. Among the bodies I 
distinguished children under 10. 
I don’t remember seeing any 
adult men, but I can still see a 
httle girl on her knees, her 
head between her hands, an old 
man and a group of: three 


ARE WE 


IT COULD BE were begin- 


ning to get off the ground in the 
drive to win back Worker cir- 
culation. 

A week ago, we called for a 
renewed campaign to pick up. 
9,000 Worker subs and renew-. 
als, and 2,300 for the Daily 
Worker. We aim, with the back- 
ing of our readers, to reach 
these goals by the end of June. 


During the week we heard 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ili- 
nois, Michigan. There was a 
trickle, too, from Connecticut 
and New York. 


The Minnesotans continued 
to show the way to the rest of 
us. They came through with 41 
Worker subs during the week, 
and three for the Daily Work- 
er. They've turned in- almost 
200 Worker subs out of a goal 
fo 250, or 80 percent, and. ex- 
pect to. hit. their target by the 
end of April. Then they're going 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

SIX HUNDRED | thousand 
French troops are floundering in 
the mountains and sandy plains 
of Algeria, a nation thrice the 
size. of Texas, where shadowy 
but well-organized and deter- 
mined guerilla-armies haye been 
waging a war of liberation for 
thirty months. 

The increasingly desperate 
French have killed some 200,000 
Algerian civilians since Novem- 


ber 1, 1954; by naval bombard- 


ment, by aerial napalming, by 
indiscriminately burning entire 
villages and forests. 

The French military has com- 
mitted atrocities so revolting that 
a French general resigned in 
protest last week and Jean- 
Jacques Servan- Schreider, a 
prominent political commenta- 
tor of conservative views, was 
indicted by the French govern- 
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HERE ARE the mastheads, in French and Arabic, of the underground newspaper 
of the National Algerian Liberation Front—“Algerian Resistance.” The. paper, publish- 
ed in Algeria, is printed in two languages, tlie front half in French, and the other in 


Arabic. 


ment last week for attacking the 
Army's brutal methods of “pa- 
cification”"—which includes tor- 
ture and mass murder. 

M. A. Chanderli, New York 
representative of the Algerian 
Front of National Liberatioin 
told this newspaper that 600 Al- 
gerians are being killed each 
week and yet the overwhelming 
majority of Algeria’s population 
continues to support the free- 
dom fighters. 

M. Chanderli is a stocky, dy- 
namic man in his early forties, 
whose offices are a modest suite 


‘of rooms in an apartment house 


on E. 56 St., near Lexington. 
He provided this writer with 
samples of the literature pub- 
lished underground in the North 
African country. A graduate of 
a Paris university, cosmopolitan 


in his experiences and associa- 
tions, M. Chanderli described the 
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OFF THE GROUND? 


for another’ 150 by the end of 
June. 


THEY VE PICKED up our. 


suggestion that a corps of vol- 
unteers be organized to lead 
the way both in the drive for 
circulation and for funds. The 
Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom ot 
the Press Committee wrote a 
letter to selected readers urging 
they volunteer. Theyre going 
for at least 50 such volunteers. 

Wisconsinites, too, have been 
picking up, and have now gone 
above the fifty percent i in 
the drive. Michigan and Illinois 
are at about the one-third mark, 
but are beginning to pick up 
steam. 

In the east, New. York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania are drag- 
ging, New Yorkers have turned 
in just about 1,000 Worker sub- 
scriptions since last Dec. 1. 
Their drive goal is 5,000 and so 
they've got a long way to go, 
astern Pennsylyanias have work- 


a 


ed up a plan of action, but the 
results are not yet in. 

THE $100,000 FUND AP- 
PEAL, likewise announced last 
week. to go hand-in-hand with 
the circulation effort, has not yet 
brought results at this writing. 
It. is still too early. But we do 
not have much time to spare for 
it to get under way. Our exist- 
ence requires some fast results. 

A thousand readers active in. 
the drive for subs and funds 
throughout the land could do 
the job. Have you volunteered 


your services yet? 

The following donations were received 
during week ending April 2nd: 

New York gtoup, $10; Bessie (sus- 
tainer), $2; RW (sustainer), $2: Lower 
East Side (sustainer) $1; Florida, DC, $20. 

Ravenswood readers, $28.50; St. Peters- 
burg, Fila., $10; JL, Bronx, $5; Brooklyn 
friend, $100; JR, Brooklyn, $10. 

Garment worker, $10; Village friends, 
$10; New York, BL, $2; PRN (sustainer), 

2; New Bedford, Mass., $1. 

RT (sustainer) $1; Paula, New York, 
$5; Newburgh, NY, $25; New York, $5; 
Cloakmaker friends on of, Kenny, 
$10; Abe (stistainer) $2; brohe, | Ee, 33; 
BS, Chicago. rm i 


growing awareness in this coun- 
try of his people's resistance. 
Liberal groups of citizens, cer- 
tain newspapers, the AFL-CIO, 
the Negro press, have been 
“helpful” to this cause, for the 
American is “naturally opposed 
to colonialism” the Algerian de- 
clared. 
+ 

AS M. CHANDERLI describ- 
ed it, and most newspapers ac- 
counts agree, his people are 
solidly behind the National Lib- 
eration Army and _ its political 
counterpart the National Libera- 
tion Front. 

“We are determined” he de- 
clared “to achieve national inde- 
pendence and to establish a dem- 
ocratic republic.” The question is 
“when.” 

His movement is headed by a 
group of seventeen men who 
work in a truly collective fashion, 
“collegially,” as he put it; “tor 
we are opposed to one-man rule, 
and we avoid selecting one in- 
dividual to represent a move- 
ment involving the millions.” He 
was stern in his request not to 
single him out for special men- 
tion. 


The advantage of “multiple 
leadership” is obvious to all Al- 
gerians for “as soon as the French 
pick off one of our leaders, an- 
other springs up in his place.” 
The National Liberation Front, 
M. Chanderli explained, consists 
of the entire trade union move- 
ment of over 100,000 members 
(whose leaders are now in jail) 
of the Muslim students, the reli- 
gious leaders, the Muftis, the 
Imams, and even the former pup- 
pet deputies appointed by the 
French, as well the overwhelm- 
ing body of peasants. Many work 
during the day and take. up their 
arms at night, striking fear and 
consternation ‘into the ranks. of 
the French soldiery here. 

“Our armies have success- 


fully withstood. the onslaught of 


France’s .600,000. troops, a force, 
that is three times as large, as -. 


X 


A 


the one that rated in Indo- 
China,” he said. And now the 
Algerian liberation army has ex- 
tended its operations through- 
out the entire country, despite 
“the criminal bombardment of 
the coast line around Bone, Djid- 
jilli, Bougle, Colla and Nemours 
by the French fleet; despite the 
strafing of disarmed civilians; de- 
spite the use of napalm in the 
Gugerour, and of poison gas at 
Ain Satra; despite the delicate 
firing of entire forests.” 

The Algerian forces were 
described as a highly organized 
fighting body with intelligeince, 
supply, medical and communi- 
cation services operating on a 
war basis. General Headquarters 
is hidden somewhere in Algeria 
and is probably mobile, coor- 
dinating the activities of the 
various units. French generals 
admit it is now impossible to 
destroy the Algerian resistance 
by military means. 


THE ALGERIAN spokesman 


said the movement of his peo- 
ple for independence is part of 
the mainstream of all colonial 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Rank and File Revolt Against Beck Ex 


iS 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A RANK AND FILE revolt 
against “Czar” Dave Beck is pick- 
ing up steam xt a as . — In-| 
ternational Brother of Team- 
sters from coast to coast. Its pres-|By TEREY tated US 


sure is even reflected in a rift among: 
000.,. SEATTLE— As chairman of the 
the ne sag se gg ie lboard of regents of the University| years later. 
The ssoataliie g revolt is spon-|Of Washington, Dave Beck, Team-| Beck was obviously irked when 
ister president, had a position ON the Senate committee counsel, 


taneous with neither national lead-|>°T a ' : 
ership nor any kind of coordina- basic constitutional rights which; Robert Kennedy, asked him about 
tion. But there is no mistaking the '8 19 sharp contrast to his embat-/the University of Washington in- 


trend for union democracy, rankjtled defense of those very same cident which has left deep scars 
and file control, return of local rights while on the receiving end on academic freedom. He did not 
autonomy and riddance of the of the special Senate eommittee 4 ft ea the fifth amendment but 
corrupt leaders and racketeers in- rbed inquiries. _| bellowed the $64, answer: 


big time, millionaire operator in 
the lush fields of. finance capital. 
He was to hit the jackpot a few 


When Academic Freedom Was at 


later win fame as the chief prose- 
cutor in the Seattle Smith Act 
trial. 


* 

IN SPITE OF GRIFFIN’S and 
Beck’s best efforts, the witchhunt- 
ers got a severe set-back. The 11- 
member faculty tenure committee 
upset the apple cart wih verdicts 
in favor of .Eby, Ehel, Jacobs, 
Butterworth and Phillips. It held 
adversely by a split-decision in the 
case only of Dr. Gundlach. 


festing the general office and some Challenging th e committees; “J have always been against 
areas of the union. authority to inquire into his and communism 100 percent.” 

The movement received , en- his union's financial affairs, Beck; The following exchange took 
- couragment by the AFL-CIO ex- shouted defiance by invoking con-| place: 
ecutive’s suspension of Dave Beck/stitutional rights, including the| “J am not asking you how you 
as one of its vice-presidents on fifth amndment, 2 17 times. —s about communism, Me, Beck. 
Friday March 29. Objection has id you vote against those pro- 
bcen voiced against the proposals) NINE YEARS AGO it was 4 fessors?” 
in some quarters for explusion of quite different story. Speaking be-| “Yes I did.” 
the IBT, now under investigation'fore the Western Conference of| “Being retained?” 
by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Teamsters in Bellingham, Beck! “Being retained.” 

: 


Beck went into a quick huddle 
with President Raymond Allen, 
now ‘chancellor of the University 
of California, to repair the dam- 
ao Allen slapped down the fac- 
‘ulty tenure committee by firing 
Phillips, Butterworth and Gund- 
lach without notice or dismissal 
pay and putting Eby, Ethel and 
Jacobs on a humiliating probation. 


|The Beck-controlled board of re- 


Committee. excoriated -the use of the fifth 
Sensing the pressure and trend,’amendment by persons hailed be- BECK’S MODESTY was 
a majority of the executive beard fore the state's Legislative (Can-|doubt due to his preoccupation 
of the Teamsters’ in a special well) Un-American Activities Com-' with other matters because his. 
meeting in Washington rebuffed mittee. ‘role in blasting academic freedom 
Beck’s move for a “million-dollar”| In a_ voice ,which sometimes off the U. of W. campus involved 
publicity campaign. Beck jumped sank to a roar he said: }much more than “voting against” 
the gun earlier with a public an- “Americans who are living the some professors. 
ncuncement of a campaign to give American way do not have to hide. Actually, as chairman of the 
the “Teamsters side”. This was behind technicalities.” ‘board, Beck worked with the Can-' 
to be conducted by a prominent Six of the persons he referred to| well Committee in fingering those 
publicity firm. He claimed that the were distinguished members of the faculty members who were to be 
“overwhelming majority” of the University of Washington faculty. tried for political heresv. Six were 
beard had approved the campaign As a regent of the University,|selected for the ordeal. | 
when polled by telephone. John Beck, a few months later, was to! Three, Dr. Herbert Phillips, | 
English, secretary-treasurer of the sit in judgment on the fate of Prof. Joseph Butterworth and Dr. 
IBT, said he knew nothing of the)their academic careers. ‘Ralph Gundlach, refused to an-'| 
project, was opposed to it, and, In a thrust at the professors he| swer any questions. Three others, | 
wouldn’t sign any checks for i. ‘added “I have no time for that Dr. E. Harold Eby, Dr. Garland) 
When Beck brought the issue group of individuals who hide be- Ethel and Dr. Melville Jacobs, 
to the meeting, the board approv- hind every technicality—teehnical- testified to prior association with’ 
ed a publicity campaign, but only ities which they would destroy—| Communist party but refused to 
to counter the campaign of anti- to hide their subversive thinking.” give names of others. 
labor legislation. Not a cent is to * | 
go for the defense or whitewash TO THE BECK of that day! 
- es or a cao Nese ©" the fight against “subversive think- 
a rar haere puss dit upon! ing was incidental to achieving| tee under the cherished “code” 
the entire labor is sat ma inated his life—the general’ presi-| For the role of “prosecutor” Beck 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS and becoming, in the process, a}late Tracy Griffin, who was to 


' 


step one. Step two was a hearing 


no | 


The Canwell Committee was| 
before the faculty tenure commit-! 
the twin goals which have domi-} guaranteeing academic freedom. |! 


dency of the nation’s largest union' selected his personal attorney, the | 


gents approved this action. 

The tase became a cause cele- 
bre in academic circles, and it was 
not until early 1956 that the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 


His Mercy 


fessors handed down its verdict. It 
found the U. of W. puilty of ab- 
rograting academic freedom and 
was particularly critical of the 
ouster of the professors in mid- 
year and without dismissal pay or 


notice. 
. 


THE OUSTER ofthe professors 
‘undermined the authority of the 
factulty tenure committee on the 
campus. Academic -freedom was 
destroyed. The three probationers 
hold their teaching posts, not by 
right of tenure, but only as lon 
as they refrain from all politica 
activity. Dr. Gundlach is in private 
practice as a psychologist. Prof. 
Butterworth, who is a cripple and 
whose specialty was Old English, 
has never been able to get any 
kind of empl t. Dr. Phillips, 
who taught philosophy for more 
than 20 years, works as a build- 
ing laborer. 

But as Beck explained to the 
committee: 

“I have always been against 


communism 100 percent.” 


, 
; eT 


since last week's suspension of; ws Bs ac iD 
Beck have been: | 
¢ Graham Barden, North Caro-: 
lina Democrat, Chairman of the 
House Labor Commitee, announc-| 
ed hearings on racketeering in um-, 
ion welfare funds will be staged 
scon on the House side of the | 
Capitol. That appears to be his! 
group's part - pred —— to’ 
display to the public all thats 
dirty in unions and lay ground for By JOSEPH CLARK . 4 
new anti-labor curbs. | FAR-REACHING changes in the @ 
e Administration spokesmen industrial and governmental setup : 
disclosed that proposals are under of the Soviet Union will be taken — 
study for legislation to put labor|up at next month’s special session »» 
of the Supreme Soviet. The pro- 


In Structure 


» 
= 
> 7 


st 
under the anti-trust law. The Wall 
Street Journal featured the news posals were made in “theses” pre- 

and said editorially that nation- pared by Nikita Khrushchev, first | 


wide strikes and _ industry-wide|secretary of the Soviet Communist 

contracts are “the evil from which) Party. | 

onl union =. “vege | Continuing the trend toward de- 
ecretary 0 or James ‘centralization of Soviet economy 


Mitchell said. he opposes the Pro-| the new plan also revamps the 


posals pushed by the Commerce | executive branch of the govern- ‘ 
Department for aplication of the! nent—the Council of Minietiee 
trust law, but said other curbs of Throughout the period of Soviet 
unions are also under study. — |industrialization the ministries su- 
¢ The Senate racket commitiee | all-Soviet indesttial ‘or! 


: ge ai pervised 
trippled the size of its staff and cededmiade antibtiies 
Thus, railroads, machine indus- | 


broadened its scope, claiming it 
try, light industry, fisheries, mining, 


receiving an average of 500 com- 

plaints and “tips” a day for inves- Ty 

tigation of cnet practices €tc. .were administered by central- 

charges in unions. ized ministries and the top minister 
® In New York, Louis Hol-| of each was in the cabinet, Or 

lander, president of the State CIO Council of Ministers. There were 


ajc about 70 ministers in all. 
Council again rapped proposals 4s last year. 


Nikita Khruschev (left) first secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, and Nikolai Bulganin, Soviet premier, chatting 
with a delegate at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 


for expulsion of the IBT from the 
AFL-CIO. He said labor's policy 


| The new plan is to have a Coun- 
cil of Ministers based on the pre- 


economy has become a_hindrangg 


should not be to “throw the rank miers of é¢ach of the 15 constituent! , the further development of ‘an 


and file to the wolves because 
their leaders are corrupt” but to 
enable the AFL-CIO to itself clean 
its house. 

* 


THE REVOLT against the Beck 


leadership was reported most pro- | 


nounced in locals of his home ter- 
ritory, the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, the area that figured 
prominently in the disclosures of 
corruption. 

Pressure in the giant Local 174 
of Seattle brought a/court order 


other in February dealt with these 
‘matters. 


Soviet republics, along’ with some 
representatives of regional econom- 
ic institutions and the central eco- 
nomic institutions that will pro- 


vide over-all planning. 
* 


THE SOVIET Communist Party 
has been discussing this reorgani- 
zation for some time. Two meet- 
ings of its Central Committee in- 
‘cluding one in December and an- 


industrial plant now second _ to 
the United States in gross produc- 
tion. 


| Some idea of the difficulties cre- 
ated by the bureaucracy and red 
tape of super cen i 


* 


C.P.’ A resolution adopted after 

‘the Feb. 13-14 plenum, for exam- 
ple, stated: 

“Given the existing structure 

of management, a great number 


is 
given in documents of*the Soviet! 


' 


production—are sitting in the 
central apparatus of the minis- 
tries and departments, divorced 
from direct participation in in- 
dustrial activity. A considerable 
oy mae of them settle down 
in. 


offices of the ministries and | 


departments. A serious short- 
coming of the present structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction is that it, re- 

local 


development and curbs — their 


Soviets Map Far-Reaching Changes 
ndustry, Gov 


ernment 


ganizations for the fuller and 
more correct utilization of local 
reserves and potentialities. 

“It is practically impossible to : 
give concrete and efficient guid- 
ance to a large number of enter- 
prises or projects from a single 
ministry or department under the 
present conditions, in which our 
industry and construction have 
greatly expanded and in which 
there are more than 200,000 
state industrial enterprises and 
more than 100,000 constructed 
sites in various republics and 


areas throughout the vast ex- 
panses of the country. 

“With production on such a 
scale, the existing structure of 
the management of industry and 
construction is not in keeping 
with the increased demands; it 
restricts the possibility of tap- 
ping reserves that are latent in 


the socialist system of economy.” 
* 


PERHAPS the heart of the eco- 
nemic changes proposed are con- 
tained in the paragraph of the reso- 
lution which says: | 

“The organizational structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction must be based 


nomic, Party and trade vnioa 
bodies in economic management, 
The center of the effective ade 
ministration of industry and con- 
struction must be shifted to the 
“With a view to eliminating 


| of gifted organizers of industry 
—engineers and technicians who ) | : 
have a thoro knowledge of ' of enterprises’ and economic or- 
Wi Syn” se FOU aA.) Ts A a a ee She pest iOiie 
nancial 5 SE eal at AT 


the serious shortcomings of de- 
(Continued on Page-13) 
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for an audit of its bopks. In Spo-} initiative in mobilizing the forces | 


_It is apparent that the highly: 
ckntiived direction of Soviet 
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MICHIGAN 


Coho slashes budget at kid's expense — 


sons, Mark four, John six and Paul 
16. The two youngest go to Custer 
Day Center. Mr. Barr's wife died 
two years ago. “This is the most 
valuable project the city has,” Barr 
said. e children are getting 
training that they couldn't get in a 
home without a parent.” 

When his wife died Barr placed 
‘his three sons with relatives who 
soon turned them back because 
they could not take care of them. 
“T spent $50 advertising for some- 
one to care for the children,” Barr 
said, “but I couldn’t find one I 
could trust them with. I don’t know 
what I'll do if I have to find some 


DETROIT. — Mayor Cobo’s pro- 
posed bity budget for the coming 
year has all the earmarks of cut- 
ting to the bone important services 
‘to the people while on the other 
hand tax relief is given to the big 
boys around the town. 

Recently Daniel J. Ryan superin- 
tendent of the Welfare Department 
went along with Mayor Cobo’ 
slash to the bone ideas and: pro- 
posed to close the last three-day 
child care centers in Detroit. These 
day care centers for small children 
are located in the east, west and 
north sections of Detroit and are 
used primarily by working moth- 
ers who are sole supports of their) other place for the boys. I’m try- 
families. ling to keep my sons with me. I do 

Shortly after Mr. Ryan’s proposal,' all my own cooking, washing, iron- 
Briggs Stadium was given a $299,-| ing and housework but I couldn't 
010 reduction in tax assessments by get by if I had to pay $50 a week 
the Common Council>It was also| to find care for my sons,” Mr. Barr 
raised by Councilman Rogell that|told the News. 
if Briggs Stadium can get a tax cut} A letter signed Working Mother 
why not Olympia Stadium too. . . .|appeared in the Detroit News and 


Slashing taxes of big corporations! it stated in part: . 
like the Tiger-Briggs Stadium own-| _ Would it be cheaper for the city 
ers at the expense of these desper-|if these mothers stayed home and 
ately needed day care centers may| Went on relief? How much would 
in the thinking of Mr. Ryan and|it cost, not only in welfare but a 
Mayor Cobo plus not a few city | mother's pride? Why take this 
councilmen make sense to them but splenic care away from little chil- 
not to the mary working mothers|@ren? Instead they (meaning Ryan 


CP convention 
makes monopely 


main target 


DETROIT,—The Michigan State 
convention of tie Communist Party 
just concluded and approved the 
National Administrative Commit- 
tee’s letter to the membership that 
called for consolidating and uniting 
the party around the decisions of 
the recent national convention. 


The delegates who came from 
trade unions, community, farm, 
upstate and youth groups also 
adopted resolutions dealing with 
specific Michigan issues and sit- 
uations. 

The convention heard a report 
of the work of the Party in Mich- 
igan and a program for its activities 
in the coming period. 

Like everywhere else, the re-| 
/port said, in our state the main 
fenemy to peoples advances are 
the monopolies. Here reside the 
great auto trusts, GM, Ford, Chrys- 
ler who seck to dominate all as- 
‘pects of the economic, social, po- 
litical life: The report spoke of how 
the monopolies seek to weaken 
and hamper the great Michigan 


gi 


¢_ 


AT least 50 newspapermen and women will cover the 16th 
Constitutional convention of the UAW in Atlantic City. 


SOME 3,000 delegates will attend from 1200 local unions, 
covering a membership of 1,500,000, plus some 70,000 pensioners. 


ANOTHER Detroit East Side Local UAW president may ge to 
work for the International we hear-it seems the election of delegates 


to the convention upset him. : 
2 


THE story prevalent for some time that the UAW may propose 
two additional vice-presidents at this convention, one of whom would 
undoubtedly have been a Negro, unfortunately seems to have died 


in the story stage. 


o° oO ° 


REPORTS are strong resolutions on economic. issues, civil 
rights, but on International affairs, much different. 
oO o 7) 


DON’T expect any new faces on the new UAW International 
Executive Board from the Detroit area. 
oO O° 


IF the UAW convention passes on the issuance of the weekly 
paper, “Solidarity” to replace the “Auto Worker” then the next step 
in time could be a daily newspaper, mailed to the UAW: members. 
This the commercial press won't like. ; 

* ao 


THAT big East Side Local chief didn’t help Negro-white unity 


who depend on these day care cen-| and Cobo) ed. note, should OP€)'Jabor movement, while placing 
ters to keep their families together. MOTe. - - - ‘economic burdens. on the backs of | 

Here are some statements from|, Mayor Cobo made a statement/the workers. The formation of an 
women who pay from $5 to $16.50) '° the press that departmental cuts’ anti-monopoly coalition led by 
miei ad inten thetrebiidcen ot| Vee accomplished without sacri-|},hor is the main strategic aim sn | 
the centers printed in the Detroit {cing service. A $300,000 tax as- ithe period ahead. This will open! 
cla dollar B ——— for Fare path to realization of the 
Mrs. Eleanor Alcala, 8740 Dum-| pared yh sogbeed complens| ane Meal of _guretmeten he 
barton said: “The closing would be slashing of $87,000 yearly it takes e a4 ’ peopre, Dd} 
terrible for self-supporting moth- to run these day care centers speaks a 
ers—especially those like myself Additional resolutions weré Ssup- 
who have no one to turn to,” she! 


page hep ‘port to the fight to desegregate | 
added, “The city is really keeping | ae hg er er pth ere re-‘housing in Michigan for an ex-| 


; port is that a number of women in- 
“ee children wer delin oe! by cluding: Mrs. Jean Kotsopodis of tensive program of aoe ae —_ 
ta _ — civ ee Winship PTA, Gertrude Vander- rad eee alk dee tin a te 
mothers work.” Mrs. Alacla is bool berg, Detroit PTA president, Mrs.|"°©8@000 OF all Existing Projects, 
store manager at the Detroit Insti- an end to victimization of Negro 


Elizabeth Mill . -| , 
tute of Technology. wen ee one ae gory Boers owners and buyers, vigorous ac- 


Mrs. Barbara Donacia, 13676} Lemke chairman of PTA pre-schoo] | "0" ba a ence. bombings, 
Stoepel, who is a bookkeeper for a, committee, appealed to the Mayor's wes as om — a eee 
bank, said, “I don’t know what I’d| Commission on Children and Youth| 7 ; nee nee or the district 
do if they closed. I have to keep|to continue its Nursery Day Care| On sesso outlawing segregated 
my job to support us but I cant | program. a a lso adopted 
affor dto hire someone to take care} Mayor Cobo said, “The program: wd ag aE mw r opt = s 
of Johunie. None of my relatives|will continue for another year. But eakall save —, - f aren, 
would be able to take care of him,|that it was only a matter of time\-°y" ~~  @Vesugation Oo * 
either.” ihe h, , racketeering” is part of a plan, led 

‘ e the school system can Oli the Matineel 44 ee f 

There ts also Mr. Roger Barr;\longer give us the necessary space 7. f a se a9 - 

14902 Kentucky, who has three! for the centers.” Manufacturers to pass natona anti-| 


labor legislation modeled on the) 
eo, @ 
Labor-Led Coalition 


, 


i 
' 
| 


| 
| 


so-called “right -to-work laws” 
passed in 18 states and to discredit 
trade unions so as to subject them 
: The convention adopted a fund} 
° \ . drive quota of $10,000 to be raised | 
j@Ze 6 ictory from April 15 to June 30, the pur- 
| i pose of which will be for education 
| and public information on issues. 
- DETROIT. — The Jabor led |tax increase for schools, revealing} A resolution on labor was adopt- 
electoral coalition of Ne gro ‘the growing hostility to the great}ed giving support to completing the 
| _-XEW people. They now have two choices,|ing to mobilize the people for de- 
oho i of the paachigen tater to let pm moma float ajfense of the economic interests of 
people swept to new election bond issue which means high in-| the workers. 
victories in the spring election yes- terest payoffs for bankers, or mo-| The convention pledged support 
terday. vilize a campaign for passage of|to helping increase the circulation 
Hishlichts of the victory were U. S. Senator Pat McNamara’s|of the Marxist newspapers, the 
the election of Don Stevens, CIO emergeny $2 billion dollar school , Daily Worker and Michigan Work- 
leader to the state Board of Agré| In Detroit alo, the electoral Ret eke sence deme 
sale ee 3 Pics q Newo coalition successfully elected four| tions and the effects of the Walter- 
judge was elected. Common pleas Circuit Court judges all appointed McCarran Fay were pledged. A 
Judge Elvin. Davenport, appoint-|last December by Gov. Williams a. th resol es are Pers 
ed by Gov. Williams last Decem-!and now up for election, yesterday.! oop on wil amend» : ad ia x 
ber, polled 116,847 votes running| They were judges Rashid, Ibaum, | ie - 
GOP. opponent's vote of 93,266. Bowles, Gilmore. 
The other Negro judge is Wade Mc- 
Cree. two regents to the University of 
The labor-led coalition backed/ Michigan, electing the ieperiatan 
three poe for a State Su-|dent of Public Instruction and the! 
All three won with close to 100,000(°t2¢ Highway Commissioner. The, 
lead over their GOP opponents. press termed the elections, “Dems 
The three new judges are, Thomas j|SWeep Republicans clean out of: 
| Michigan.” 
—, The Michigan high court 
or the first time sees five Demo- 
crats bo tees lepublicens, relées- that the tremendous working class 
ing it from the reactionary grip of Vote in Detroit and outstate indus- 
‘General Motors and other Cham-jtrial areas responded to -the ap- 
ber of Commerce forces. Also re-|peals of the labor-led electoral: 
elected was Charles Edgecombe as coalition and in what normally: 
used to be .a “small” election, 
changed it to a huge turnout - 


|planned if the convention okays 


when he ogee a prominent Negro from his convention delegate 
ticket at the last minute. The impact will continue for a long time. 
oO a © 


GM gave Harlew Curtice its “hard-working” president a bonus. 
GM paid out in 1956, $95,000,000 in bonuses to its executives. For 
you GM workers, how much did you get? 


WELL it’s getting tough again for Chrysler. The ten mill’on 
dollar estate of Walter P. Chrysler at Virginia has to be sold for 
one million dollars. It has 30 bathrooms. Now only an auto corpora- 
tion executive would need 30 bathrooms I hear you say. Some weeks 
ago Mrs. Dodge had to sell her $6 million mansion at Palm Beach. 


THE understatement of the week appeared in a Windsor, Can- 
ada, newspaper the town where 12,000 are jobless. The headline 
read; “unemployment situation recognized by government”. 

oO ° ce} 


WHAT some Windsor papers don’t print is that Ford made $20 
millien in 1956 after taxes. That on the 1957 model Ford wants the 
same production with 1,100 fewer workers. Chrysler wants the same 
production in 1957 it got in 1956 with 1,400 fewer workers. And to 
think someone gave Henry Ford II a “Brotherhood” award some 


time ago. 


WHEN U.S. Senator Joe McCarthy loosened his first smear of 
the UAW some weeks ago in a Milwaukee TY station he was operat- 
ing on the “third dimension’, which reportedly is a usual status for 
this foe of laber. — ; 


DOES this story remind you of the old days when workers used 
to line up the night before at auto plant gates for jobs. “More than 
6,900 job applications for hourly work at the new Lincoln plant at 
Novi-Wixom have been analyzed by the personnel department. At 


| peak production hourly employment is expected to be about 3,800”. 


We wonder what the personnel department figured out to do about 
3100 extra workers. 


THEY say that Congressman Chas. Diggs, Michigan's first Negro 
Congressman will have quite a story to tell when he speaks about 
his trip to Africa with “Tricky” Dick Nixon recently. 


THE CIO should look into the matter of some East Side opera- 
tors in the political field using the present 65,000 unemployment 
situation for their own personal argrandizement. 


IT’S time someone told Michigan farmers who Homer Martin is 
and what his background of disruption in the UAW was. Hemer ts 
a “farm organizer” now, working for the Detroit Cooperative Farmers 
and he spends more time attacking the labor movement than orgamz- 
ing farmers. The farmers in Michigan (dairy) are split three ways. 
Homer is really at work isn't he? 

° ° 


WE got news for you. The workers are falling asleep on the 
busses again going from the auto plants, home. 


DAW Readies New Paper 


ATLANTIC CITY. — A weekly‘ union has stepped out considerable 
newsapper named “Solidarity” to be, in the field of publie relations. Al- 
pa each week to the UAW’s/most. from coast to coast the “Eye- 
1,550,000 members, plus the 70,-;|Opener” radio broadcasts of Guy 
000 retirees, will be proposed to Nunn are heard. A daily TV pro- 
the 16th UAW convention here. ram is on CKLW-TV station here 
| Five editions, a .West Coast, a five days a week. Nunn also has 


| Aircraft, Agricultural-farm imple-;an evening broadcast on radio ever 


CKLW of 15 minutes. 

The budget for publie relations 
a year for the UAW is $1,-- 
468,390.96. 


ment, Mid-West and Eastern, is 


the proposal. 
Since the last convnetion the! 


_—_—_—_— 
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Quality Foed at Reasonabie Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS | 
first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


6 Second Branch; 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


to anti-trust laws. 
: > tax burden, » by marking! loc: : 

. community, farm iN ax burden, borne by the working local AFL-CIO merger and help- 
leader, and Chris Magnusson, AFL|aid bill. er in their current circulation drive. 
on the Democratic ticket to his 

Other victories were election of 
Kavanagh, Talbot Smith, John 
The real story of the victory is} 
county auditor, a former UAW lo- 
the labor backed candidates. 


ucts plant here. 
— voters flatly rejected a 
SURE RE FT 


cal union president-at Motor Prod- 
whoW «el a ‘aarelor Veniy 
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— 16th UAW Convention Meets 
As Jobs, Car Sales Hit Skids — 


Convention to Debate Speedup Curb sass, ort 
Expect Action Program at Shop Level 


ment and sales of 1957 cars are 
skidding as the 16th Constitutional 
ATLANTIC CITY. — When the 
16th UAW Constitutional Conven- 


Convention of the AFL-CIO Unit- 
tion opens here Sunday, April 7, 


ed Auto Workers Union goes into 
with an estimated 3,000 dalomates 


Session here. gam : 
from 1,200 local unions, repre- 


{Ford division, Plymouth and 
Dodge divisions of Chrysler. 

Now as the industry heads into 
the second quarter of the year 
everything indicates that produc- 
tion will be reduced further, which 
will see the workers continuing te 
shoulder the results of the layoffs 
and continuing s work weeks. 

The expected drop in the sec- 
ond quarter could be 12 percent 
a week, which would mean _ pro- 
duction of about 122,000 cars a . 
week, instead of the present 137,- 


Trade organs re- 
senting 1,550,000 members, big de- 


“2 port that the 
line is jacked up. a replacement and workers are|stockpile of un- 
bate is expected on the fight against 
speedup. What the convention de- 


Another -inhuman practice of; thus denied relief. Another speed-| sold 1957 cars 
cides to do on this life and death 


, : {up gimmick is foreman can stall}was close to @ 
Se te ee ce okaying the right of a worker|800,000 and 
question will be watched by UAW 
members. and employers both. 


duction, is to cut down on relief: 
Reports have it that no new con- 


tracts will carry anymore the clause 
‘that setting of production standards 
is the sole right of ery. ee 
This indeed would be a healthy 
and welcome return to the early 
pioneer spirit of the union. which 
in all of its early contracts demand- 
ed a voice in setting production 
standards. 

The tactics of management in 
using the sole right now to set pro- 
duction standards has been the 


| 


men. Generally the contract calls 
for one relief man to 19 workers. 
If someone doesn't show up to work} members not getting back to work 
management, if it can get away;on the 1957 model. This is a con- 
with it, places the relief man on asjservative estimate. 


to answer nature's call, | 
All of which helps to add up to 
the UAW having 100,000 of its 


— | 


elite. aie te ee 


-- eae Se ee ree eee ee 


Wayne County Labor Unity 
‘Advances, Merger in Summer 


DETROIT. — The merger of the 
two Wayne County groups of or- 


ganized labor, AFL and CIO is 
making progress, it’s reported after} 
a meeting of 14 representatives 
from each group, Thursday, March 


whip to raise production year after) 28, here. 


year by 25 and 835 percent. The; 
workers had to resort to strikes or, 


The gee were headed by 
Mike Nowak, Alex Fuller, Al Bar- 


threats of strikes to hold down bour for CIO and Jimmy Hoffa, 


the speedup. But always the boss 
got more each model. 


* 


| 

OF course the classic example. 
of the effects of speedup is the, 
brag by~a recent high Chrysler: 
corporation official, Misch, that his’ 
company turned out double the: 
production on the 1957 model with| 
20,000 Jess workers’ And made; 
more profits in the first two months! 
of 1957 than in the whole year of 
1956. 


The UAW recently published a! 
list of over a dozen plants of Chry- 
sler alone wheré strike votes had 
to be called because of speedup. 


One speedup gimmick of man- 
agement that will enter into con- 
vention discussions if there is a 
debate on speedup, is the “engin-. 
eering change.” Management comes. 


along with the “change.” It makes| 
a small change in the setup, and! 


immediately the rheostat on the 


Fd Warner and Andy McFarlane 
for the AFL. 
They agreed to meet again April 


30 when its predicted that a new 


name for the merged group will 


ry 


|be proposed and a possible date 
set for the merger convention some- 
time in mid-summer. 

Agreement was reached that if 
there are 10 top officials, say for 


five from each. 


Significantly Hoffa who attend- 
ed the meeting and is under heavy 
fire and government prosecution 
from all sides, was reported vigor- 
ously pressing for hastening the 
unity of the estimated close to half 
a million labor members in Wayne 
County. 
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Senate Hearings Spur Drive on Labor, 


under the act of Marah 3. 1878 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 7, 1957 


Place unions under Anti-trust Laws 


DETROIT: 


OUT OF the pages of the 
Wall Street Journal comes 
additional proof of the dan- 
ger to organized labor in 
the current Senate investi- 
gations of unions. In a lead- 
article from Washington on 
March 28, James A. Rey- 
nolds reports that the hear- 
ings have stimulated a re- 

_ newed drive to remove la- 
bor's immunity from anti- 
trust regulation and prose- 
cution, 

What the most hopeful pro- 
ponents of anti-iabor legislation 
did not think possible a few 
months ago, the wholesale 
charges’ of racketeering now 
bring closer to realization. Both 
the Commerce Department and 
the Department of Justice have 
long been juggling alternative 
plans for restricting unions in 
the interest of capital. Now, the 
Wall Street Journal reveals, the 
most drastic of these has been 


revived, 


—/ 


This is a proposal to amend 
the Clayton Act so that labor 
may be piaced under the anti- 
trust laws control. The safe- 
guards won by bitter. struggles 
of an earlier generation would 
thus be wiped out. Little won- 
der that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce have 
been pushing for just such a 
measure. Now, however, it is 
being championed in a special 
Six-page memo secretly making 
the rounds in top Administra- 
tion circles. And its chief 
sponsor is one of the President's 
cabinet, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, , 

Some of the main targets of 
the proposed new law are sug- 
gested by its wording. It is di- 
rected against “any demand by a 
union the purpose or effect of 
which is to control production 
... or to prevent the introduc- 
tion and utilization of technolog- 


ical. improvements 
* 


AT THIS VERY - moment, 
the United Auto Workers Con 
vention has before it the de- 
mand of its members that con- 


tracts be revised to end the com- 
panies sole control over produc- 
tion standards. In face of grow- 
ing unemployment that follows 
from steadily-enforced speedup 
and the introduction of automa- 
tion, the demand has also grown 
for a shorter work-week with no 
cut in earnings. These chief 
and imperative immediate aims 
of organized labor are now 
threatened by a combined as- 
sault of the employers and goy- 
ernment, 

When it is recalled that the 
UAW itself faces a renewed trial 
in federal court for having en- 
gaged in political action, this is 
certainly no time for passive or 
defensive attitudes. Determined 
action by the labor movement 
to cleanse its ranks of corruption, 
needs to be accompanied by no- 
trespassing warnings to those 
Insead, such surrender only in- 
vites further attacks and weak- 
ens the capacity of unions to 
serve their members and the fu- 
ture of America democracy. The 
new storms brewing in Wash- 
ington call for, greater labor: 


unity and vigilance; now. 


the executive board, there will be 


: 


isales 


that they looked 
for uplift of 
from 
spring sales had 
not materialized, 


Some 2,000 cars a day less 
were reported being sold with each 
day bringing reports of less sales. 
The companies as usual placed the, 
burden of this developing crisis 
on the backs of the auto workers 
in the form of layoffs, short work 
weeks. : 

. In Michigan unemployment is 
reckoned to be. around 180,000 


working only four days. a week, 
with prospects of plants closing 
down “to balance inventcries” as 
the perfumed layoff announce- 
ments claim. 

No estimate of how many auto 
workers are idle across the. nation 
is available, though a conservative! 
figure would be close to 200,000 
of which 100,000 never got back 
to work on the 1957 models. 

The huge stockpile is largely the 
reason for the layoffs and short) 
work weeks seen at GM's Chev-' 
rolet and Buick divisions, the’ 


Fisher Body plants, the Transmis-| 
sion plants at Ford’s Mercury di- 


| when the 1957 


and many thousands have been. 


000 cars a week, This 137,000 a 
week is what the bosses sweated 
out of the workers in the early 
part of the season to fill up the 
showrooms and lots, 


What cutbacks of 12 percent 
would mean in a plant like CM's 
Buick already running 27 percent 
behind output for. 1956, is that 
Buick will go down to about half 
the rate of production it was goin 

mode] start 
running. 


GM, Ford, Chrysler, profit fat, 
can take this cutback, but the 
men and women who made them 
profits have no such “cushions” te 
fall back on. Already many are in 
debt and near the end of their 
unemployment checks. 

The fight to win the shorter 
work week with no cut in pay, 
maybe even before 1958, for in- 
creasing the Annual Improvement 
Factor, winning higher unemploy- 
ment compensation checks, stop- 
ping runaway shops which causes 
more unemployment and fighting 
speed-up, which is working thou- 
sands out of jobs each model, all 
can be some of the convention 
answers to skidding ‘unemploy- 
ment and sales which faces the 
workers back home. 


\ 
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Sales of Mich. 
Worker Rising, 
Subs, Trend Up 


To the Editor: 


Around 135 subs went in this 
week (March 25-31) to New York 
on the drive, meetings of unionists) 
are being covered well this week- 
end will probably sell close to 100 
papers extra because of that. 


The renewals we are giving out 
to readers to visit old time readers. 
is bringing good results. We gave 
out a stack of renewals last Sunday 
and they were grabbed up and I 
know we will get returns. 

We are planning another city- 
wide mobilization April 14, starts 
off with a breakfast and please ad- 
vertise so that we can get many 
people to take some renewals and 
go visiting. ! 

Our steady tempo is getting 15 
new subs each week and ae 
sales of the bundle give us a goo 
chance of making our goal of 300 
new MW readers and at least 100 
new Daily Worker readers. 

CIRCULATION DEPT. 


TT 


who would exploit labor's diffi- 
culties in order to weaken it. 
No surrender of constitutional 
rights,’ whether in the Fifth 
Amendment or any other provi- 
sion which the people have 


the enemies -of organized 
‘Neither will 
in a red- 
any help. 


cause 


labor to desist. 
fobiog Jeg. Matlartby 
bajting contest be o 


fought hard to establish, will |trade 


Recognition, Open New Markets 


ATLANTIC CITY. — Canadian 
delegates to this 16th UAW con- 


vention opening here, Sunday, April 


7, went on record at their last Dis- 


trict Council meeting in Canada for 
their government to grant imme- 
diate recognition of the govern- 

ent of China in order to. open 
up trade with that vast market. 


In Winsor, the auto capital of 
Canada some 12,000 auto workers 
are jobless, due to declining mark- 
ets, speedup, runaway shop, auto- 
mation. 

At the Leipzig Fair in East Ger- 
many last year, government officials 
of China told tractor manufactur- 
ers that they needed thousands of 
tractors, parts, trucks, cars and that 
they couldn't begin to spell out the 
needs. 


Significantly spokesmen for the 
manufacturers have not been averse. 


to commenting on trade with the so- 


cialist nations. 

Henry Ford II speaking recent- 
ly in San Francisco, Calif, called 
upon the administratio nto take an- 
other look at our relations with na- 
tions “behind the Iron Curtain,” 
from a trade viewpoint. 


Harlow Curtice, prexy of General 
porters last summer his cofpora- 
Motors, told Look magazine re- 
tion executives had a memo on all 
their desks to look into all aspects 
ef opening trade with “Iron Cus- 
tain countries, 


K. T. Keller of Chrysler and 


other spokesmen of that outfit have 


repeatedly favored reopening of 


If this 16th convention of the 
UAW also favors that then it will 


go a long way in helping to find 


jobs and aiding peace. 
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By MICHEL TARTAKOWSKI 
Special te The Worker 
PARIS. — An anecdote cir culating i in the bars of Algeria 


gives a good idea of the present state of mind of the French 
colonialists. A publisher of an extreme right-wing newspaper, 


commen SOM MAIR EG cece 


asked what he saw as a solution of 
the Algerian problem, answered 
that it would be a good plan to kill 


8 million of them. When it was 
objected that there would still 
be a million left, he said; “Yes, 
that’s true—but we'll need them. 
We'll still need our ‘boys’.” 

This “happy day” hasn't. come 
yet, but meanwhile the Algerian 
people are living under the im- 
placable terror of a war which 
spares nothing. 


The French government has 
doubled its troops in Algeria 
and: made its repression a gen- 
— eral one, but the only noticeable 
result has been an even more 
determined resistance. 


French insecurity is no longer 
limited to the mountains of Ne- 
mentchas, to the Kabyle_prov- 
inces. At this moment -all of 
Algeria is a vast zone of inse- 
curity for those who wish to 
keep her in oppression. The 
French government resorts to 
the worst extremes. L’Human- 
ite, organ of the French Commu- 
nist Party, has carried hair-rais- 
ing descriptions of government 
raids, and the government has 
suppressed it séveral times as 
a result. But the truth finds its 
way and other papers too have 
carried descriptions of the Al- 
gerian “Oradours.” [Oradour, 
I‘rance, was the scene of a Nazi 
massacre during the occupation 
Ed.) 

How can one forget the pic- 
ture drawn by G.. Penchenier, 
correspondent of Le Monde, of 
the massacre at Ben Aissa? 


“I write of what I saw: a dog 
tied to a post that began to 
wail when it saw us, another 


howling on the other side of the 
road, some chickens- scratching 
calmly in the midst of the ca- 
davers. Among the bodies I 
‘distinguished children under 10. 
I dont remember seeing any 
adult men, but I can still see a 
little girl on her knees, her 
head between her hands, an old 
man and a group of. three 


women with their babies. still 
in their arms.” 


* 


SINCE THEN the oceupa- | 


tion forces have . systematized 
the collective . repression, — the 
moral and physical destruction 
ot the Algerian fighters for in- 
dependence. - Last September, 
fearful news came from the 
prisons of Algiers and Oran. 
Takin f up where the Gestapo 
left off, French police were tor- 
turing Algerian patriots who had 
fallen into their hands. [200,000 
Algerians were killed by the mil- 
itary in the past 30-months. Ed. 
Note} 

Gabrielle Gimenez,, former 
City Councilor, was tied Ao a 
table, her eyes bandaged so she 
would not recognize her tortur- 
ers. Then with the aid of a 
metal chain fastened around her 


(Continued on Pa Page 13) 
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HERE ARE the mastheads, in. French and Arabic, of the underground newspaper 
of the National Algerian Liberation Front—“Algerian Resistance.” The paper, publish- 
ed in Algeria, is printed in two languages, the front half in French, and the other in 
Arabic. 


Theyre 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

SIX HUNDRED thousand 
French troops are floundering in 
the mountains and sandy plains 


of Algeria, a nation thrice the 
size of Texas, where shadowy 
but well-organized and deter- 
mined guerilla-armies have been 
waging a war of liberation for 
thirty months. 

The increasingly desperate 
French have killed some 200,000 
Algerian civilians since Novem- 
ber 1, 1954; by naval bombard- 
ment, by aerial napalming, by 
indiscriminately burning entire 
villages and forests. 


The French military has com- 
mitted atrocities so revolting that 
a French general resigned in 
protest last week and Jean- 
Jacques Servan.. Schreider, a 
prominent political commenta- 
tor of conservative views, was 
indicted by the French govern- 


ment last week for attacking the 
Army's brutal methods ot “pa- 
cification”—which “includes _ tor- 
ture and mass murder. 


M. A. Chanderli, New York 
representative of the Algerian 
Front of National Liberatioin 
told this newspaper that 600 Al- 
gerians are being killed each 
week and yet the overwhelming 
majority of Algeria's population 
continues to support the free- 
dom fighters. 

M. Chanderli is a stocky, dy- 
namic man in his early forties, 
whose offices are a modest suite 
of -rooms in an apartment house 
on E. 56 St., near Lexington. 
He provided this writer with 
samples of the literature pub- 
lished underground in the North 


African country. A graduate of 
a Paris university, cosmopolitan 


in his experiences and associa- 
tions, M. Chanderli described the 


ARE WE 


IT COULD BE were begin- 


ning to get off the ground in the 
drive to win back Worker cir- 
culation. 


A week ago, we called for a 
renewed campaign to pick up 
9,000 Worker subs and renew- 
als, and 2,300 for the Daily 
Worker. We aim, with the back- 
ing of our readers, to reach 
these goals by the end ‘of June. 


During the week we heard 
from. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Michigan. There was a 
trickle, too, from Connecticut 
and New York. 


The Minnesotans continued 
to show the way to. the rest of 
us. They came through with 41 
Worker subs during the week, 
and three for the Daily Work- 
er. They've turned in almost 
200 Worker. subs: out of a Son 
fo aa ft 86, £ ey the" 
pect: to> ‘target 
eud of April. Tlien they're going 


‘Their drive 
‘they’vé- ‘gota! |lonig’ way" to’ go: 


astern Pennsylvanias have work- 


OFF THE GROUND? 


for another 150 by the end of 
June. 

THEY VE PICKED up our 
suggestion that a corps of vol- 
unteers be organized to lead 
the way both in the drive for 
circulation and for funds. The 
Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of 
the Press Committee wrote a 
letter to selected readers urging 
they volunteer. Theyre going 
for at least 50 such volunteers. 

Wisconsinites, too, have been 
picking up, and have now gone 
above the fifty percent mark in 
the drive. Michigan and Illinois 
are at about the one-third mark, 
but are beginning to pick up 
steam. 

In the east, New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania are drag- 
ging, New Yorkers have turned 
in just about 1,000 Worker sub- 
scriptions since last Dec. 1. 
goal’ is’ 5,000 and’ so 


ed up a-plan of action, but the 
results are not yet in. 

THE $100,000 FUND AP- 
PEAL, likewise announced last 
week to go hand-in-hand with 
the circulation effort, has not yet 
brought results at this writing. 
It is still too early. But we do 
not have much time to spare for 
it to get under way. Our exist- 
ence requires some fast results. 

A thousand readers active in 
the drive for subs and funds 
throughout the land could do 
the job. Have you volunteered 
your services yet? 


The following donations wére received. 


during week ending April 2nd: 

New York group, $10; Bessie (sus- 
tainer),. $2; RW (sustainer), $2; Lower 
East Side (sustainer) $1; Florida, DC, $20. 

Ravenswood readers, $28.50; St. Peters- 
burg, Fia.,.$10; JL, Bronx, $5; Brooklyn 
friend, $100; JR, Brooklyn, $10. 

Garment worker, $10; Village friends, 
310; New: York, BL, $2; PRN (sustainer), 
$2: > oe mtrmaniey _: +» $1. 


Ne vest, 
res “so fall 
‘Clete Abe (sustatne?) ads om: = Boon: 


BB, Chicago, 


Napalming Our Towns .. . 


growing awareness in this coun- 
fry of his people's resistance. 
Liberal groups of citizens, cer- 
tain newspapers, the AFL-CIO, 
the Negro press, have been 
“helpful” to this cause, for the 
American is “naturally opposed 
to colonialism” the Algerian de- 


 clared. 


. 

AS M. CHANDERLI describ- 
ed it, and most newspapers ac- 
counts agree, his people are 
solidly behind the National Lib- 
eration Army and _ its political 
counterpart the National Libera- 
tion Front 

“We are determined” he de- 
clared “to achieve national inde- 
pendence and to establish a dem- 
ocratic republic.” The question is 
“when.” 

His movement is headed by a 
group of seventeen men who 
work in a truly collective fashion, 

“collegially,” as he put it; “for 
we are opposed to one-man rule, 
and we avoid selecting one in- 
dividual to represent a move- 
ment involving the millions.” He 
was stern in his request not to 
single him out for special men- 
tion. 


The advantage of “multiple 
leadership” is obvious to all Al- 
gerians for “as soon as the French 
pick off one of our leaders, an- 
other springs up in his place.” 
The National Liberation Front, 
M. Chanderli explained, consists 
of the entire trade union move- 
ment. of over 100,000 members 
(whose leaders are now in jail) 
of the Muslim students, the reli- 

us leaders, the Muttis, the 
mams, and even the former pup- 


pet deputies appointed by the — 


French, ~, well the overwhelm- 
ing body of asants. Many work 
docin the day and take up their 
arms at night, striking fear and 
consternation into the ranks -° 


the French soldiery here. 
“Our armies have suecess- 


rc 


withstood the onslaught of: :. 
‘France's 600,000 treops, ia: force... 
that-is..three times: as large.as. « 


— 


A 


the one that operated in Indo- 
China,” he said. 
Algerian liberation army has ex- 
tended its operations through- 
out the entire country, despite 
“the criminal bombardment of 
the coast line around Bone, Djil- 
jilli, Bougle, Col!s and Nemours 
by the French fleet; despite the 
strafing of disarmed civilians; de- 
spite the use of napalm in the 
Gugerour, and »f poison gas at 
Ain Satra; despite the deliberate 
firing of entire. forests.” 

The Algerian forces were 
described as a highly organized 
fighting body with intelligence, 
supply, medical and communi- 
cation services operating on a 
war basis. General Headquarters 
is hidden somewhere in Algeria 
and is probably mobile, coor- 
dinating the activities — of the 
various units. French generals 
admit it is now impossible to 
destroy the Algerian resistance 
by military means. 

THE ALGERIAN spokesman 
said the movement of his peo- 
ple for independence is part of 
the mainstream of all colonial 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A RANK AND FILE revolt 
against “Czar” Dave Beck is pick- 
ing up steam in locals of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters from coast to coast. Its pres- 
sure is even reflected in a rift among: 
the top leaders of the 1,500,000- 
member union. 

The snowballing revolt is spon- 
taneous with neither national lead- 
ership nor any kind of coordina- 
tion. But there is no mistaking the 
trend for union democracy, rank 
and file control, return of local 
autonomy and riddance of the 
corrupt leaders and racketeers in- 
festing the gencral office and some 
areas of the union. 

The movement received  en- 
courugment by the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive’s suspension ef Dave Beck; 
as one of its vice-presidents on 


Friday March 29. Objection has_ 


Revolt Against Beck Ex, 


big time, millionaire operator in 
the lush fields of finance capital. 
‘He was to hit the jackpot a few 
years later. 


By TERRY PETTUS 
Special te The Worker 

SEATTLE-— As chairman of the 
board of regents of the University 
of Washington, Dave Beek, Team-} Beck was obviously irked when 
ster president, had a position ON the Senate committee counsel, 
basic constitutional rights which| Robert Kennedy, asked him about 
is in sharp contrast to his embat-'the University of Washington in- 
tled defense of those very same cident which has left deep scars 
rights while on the receiving end! on academic freedom. He did not 
of the special Senate committee s| invoke the fifth amendment but 
barbed inquiries. _| bellowed the $64, answer: 

Challenging the committees “[ have always been against 


authority to inquire into his and communism 100 percent.” 
his union’s a affairs, Beck| 
shouted defiance by invoking con- place: 

stitutional rights, including the “Tl am not asking you how you 


| 
fitth amndment, 117 times. bem about communism, Mr. Beck. 
* 


The following exchange took: 


Did you vote against those pro-! 


later win fame as the chief prose- 
cutor in the Seattle Smith Act 
trial. : 
* 
IN SPITE OF GRIFFIN’S and 
Beck’s best efforts, the witchhunt- 


: 


member faculty tenure committee 
upset the apple cart wih verdicts 
in favor fe Eby, Ehel, Jacobs, 
Butterworth and Phillips. It held 
adversely by a split-decision in the 
case only of Dr. Gundlach. 

Beck went into a quick huddle 


with President Raymond Allen, 
now chancellor of the University 
of California, to repair the dam- 
age. Allen slapped down the fac- 
alty tenure committee by firing 
Phillips, Butterworth and Gund- 


| 


When Academic Freedom Was at His Mercy 


fessors handed down its verdict. It* 
found the U. of W. 


of ab- % 
rograting academic fr 


* 


THE OUSTER of the professors 
undermined the authority of the 


factulty tenure cominittee on the 


campus. Academic freedom was 


destroyed. The three probationers 


hold their teaching posts, not by 
right of tenure, but only as lon 
as they refrain from all politi 

activity. Dr. Gundlach is in private 
practice as a psychologist.’ Prof. 
Butterworth, who is a cripple and 
whose specialty was Old English, 


and “ 

was particularly critical of the 
ouster of the professors in mid- 
year and without dismissal pay or 


ers got a severe set-back. The 11- notice. 


NINE YEARS AGO it was a fessors?” 


been voiced against the proposals 


lach without notice or dismissal|has never been able to get any 


different story. Speaking be-| “Yes I did.” 
the Western Conference of| “Being retained?” 
bv the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Teamsters in Bellingham, Beck] “Being retained.” 
Committee. excoriated the use of the fifth * 
Sensing the pressure and trend,/amendment by persons hailed be-| BECK’S MODESTY was no 
a majority ef the executive board fore the state’s Legislative (Can-|doubt due to his preoccupation 
cf the Teamsters’ in a_ special well) Un-American Activities Com- with other matters because his 
meeting in Washington rebuffed mittee. ‘role in blasting academic freedom 
Beck’s move for a “million-dollar”| In a voice which sometimes off the U. of W. campus involved 
publicity campaign. Beck jumped sank to a roar he said: much more than “voting against” 
the gun earliér with a public an-- “Americans who are living the some _ professors. 
ncuncement of a campaign te give American way do not have to hide. Actually, as’ chairman of the 
the “Teamsters’ side”. This was behind technicalities.” 
to be conducted by a prominent Six of the persons he referred to; well Committee in fingering those 
publicity firm. He claimed that the were distinguished members of the faculty members who were to be 
“overwhelming majority” of the University of Washington faculty. tried for political heresv. Six were 
board had appreved the campaign As a regent of the University,| selected for the ordeal. 
when polled by telephone. John Beck, a few months later, was to! ‘ Three, Dr. Herbert Phillips, 
English, secretary-treasurer of the sit jn judgment on the fate of Prof. Joseph Butterworth and Dr. 
IBT, said he knew nothing of the (heir academic careers. Ralph Gundlach, refused to an- 
p:cject,. was opposed to it, and’ fn a thrust at the professors he! swer any questions. Three others, 
wouldn't sign any checks for it. added “I have no time for that Dr. E. Harold Eby, Dr. Garland 
When Beck brought the issue sreup of individuals who hide be- Ethel and Dr. Melville Jacobs 
to the meeting, the board Aapprov- hind every technicality—technical- testified to prior association with 
ed a publicity campaign, but only ities which they would destroy—'| Communist party but refused to 
to counter the campaign of anti ig hide their subversive thinking.” give names of others. 
labor legislation. Net a cent is “ * | The Canwell Committee was 
go {or the defense or whitewash’ ~Q THE BECK of that day|step one. Step two was a hearing 


| 1a 
in some quarters for explusion of) quite 
the IBT, now under investigation fore 


board, Beck. worked with the Can- 


ay and putting Eby, Ethel and kind of emplo nent, Dr. Phillips, 
ke Pa onfiatinn probation. | who taught philosophy for more 
'The Beck-controlled board of re-|than 20 years, works as a build- 
gents approved this action. ing laborer. 

The case became a cause cele-| But as Beck explained to the 
bre in academic circles, and it was!committee: - | 
‘not until early 1956 that the Amer-| “I have always been against 


ican Association of University Pro-'communism 100 percent. 


| 


' 


| 


' 


| 
| 


of Beck, or the cthers who were on 
display at Senate racket hearings 
and have brought discredit upon 


the entire labor movement. 
* 


the fight against “subversive think-| before the faculty tenure commit- 
ing’ was incidental to achieving tee under the cherished “code” 


| 


the twin goals which have domi-| guaranteeing academic freedom. 
nated his Jife—the general presi-| For the role of “prosecutor” Beck 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


and becomimg, in the process, a‘ late° Tracy Griffin, who was _ to 


deney of the nation’s largest union! selected his personal attorney, the; 


since last weeks suspension of; 
Beck have been: 
® Craham Barden, North Caro- 
lina Democrat, Chairman of the 
House Labor Commitee, announc-| 
ed hearings on racketeering in un- 
ion welfare funds will be staged | 
soon on the House side of the, , 
Capitol. That appears to be his| tf | fgila ure 
groups part in the campaign to 
display to the public all that’s 
dirty in unions and lay ground for By JOSEPH CLARK 
new anti-labor curbs. | FAR-REACHING changes in the 
¢ Administration spokesmen industrial and governmental setup 4 
disclosed that proposals are under of the Soviet Union will be taken © 
study for legislation to put labor/up at next month’s special session gg 
under the anti-trust law. The Wall! of the Supreme Soviet. The pro- 
Street Journal featured the news posals were made in “theses” pre- 
and said editorially that nation- pared by Nikita Khrushchev, first 
wide strikes and industry-wide| secretary of the Soviet Communist 
contracts are “the evil from which! Party. 
all other union abuses flow.” 
© Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell said he opposes the pro- 
posals pushed by the Commerce 
Department for aplication of the 
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Continuing the trend toward de- 
centralization of Soviet economy 
ithe new plan also revamps the 
executive branch of the govern- 


‘ment—the Council. of Minister 
trust law, but said other curbs of TI ial os of Ministers. 
nrougnout the period of Soviet 


unions are also under study. NRE ne 2 Me ! a agi 
Boek saidint committee | Wcustrialization the ministries su- 
trippled the size of its staff and Pervised all-Soviet industrial or 
broadened its scope, claiming it SY Waapeetaccup acuvities. 
receiving an average of 500 com-| Thus, railroads, machine indus- 
plaints and “tips” a day for inves-' try, light industry, fisheries, mining, 
tigation of corrupt _ practices etc. were administered by central- 
charges in unions. ized ministries and the top minister 
© In New York, Louis Hol-|of each was in the cabinet, or 
lander, president ot the State CIO Council of Ministers. There were 
Council again rapped proposals about 70 ministers in all. 
for expulsion of the IBT from the | The new plan is to have a Coun- past year. 
AFL-CIO. He said labors policy cil of Ministers based on the pre- 
should not be to “throw the rank miers of each of the 15 constitue 
and file to the wolves because Soviet republics; along with so 
their leaders are corrupt” 
enable the AFL-CIO to itsel] 
its house. 


Nikita Khruschey (left) first. 
of the Soviet Union, and Nikolai 
with a delegate at the Twentieth 


,, economy has become a’ hindrance 
Nl to the further development of an 


me . ; : 
) industrial plant now second only to 
but to | representatives of regional econom- i y 


f clean ‘ic institutions and the central eco- 
nomic institutions that will pro- 
vide. qyer-all planning. 


tion. 


Some idea of the difficulties cre- 
ated by the bureaucracy and red 


aa 
THE REVOLT against the Beck; 


the United States in gross produc- 


Soviets Map Far-Reaching Changes 
of Industr Go vernment 


ganizations for the fuller and 
more correct utilization of local 
reserves and potentialities. 

“It is practically impossible to 
give concrete and efficient guid- 
ance to a large number of enter- 
prises or projects from a single 
ministry or department under the 
present conditions, in which our 
industry and construction have 
greatly expanded and in which 
there are more than 200,000 
state industrial enterprises and 
more than 100,000 constructed 
sites in various republics and 
areas throughout the vast ex- 
panses of the country. 

“With production on such a 
scale, the existing structure of 
the management of industry and 
construction is not in keeping 
with the increased demands; it 
restricts the possibility of tap- 
ping reserves that are latent in 


the socialist system of economy.” 
* 


PERHAPS the heart of the eco- 
nomic changes proposed are con- 
tained in the paragraph of the reso- 
lution which says: 

“The organizational structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction must be based 
on combining centralized govern- 
ment administration with an in- 
crease in the role of local eco- 


secretary of the Communist Party 
Bulganin, Soviet premier, chatting 
Congress of the Communist Party 


production—are sitting in the 
central apparatus of the minis- 
| tries and departments, divorced 
from direct participation in in- 
dustrial activity. A considerable 
proportion of them settle down 
in the offices of the ministries aad 


Jeadership was reported most pro-' " 

nounced in locals of his home ter- THE SOVIET Communist Party 

ritory, the Western Conference of has been discussing this reorgani- 

Teamsters, the area that figured'zation for some. time. Two meet- 

_ prominently in the disclosures of ings of its Central Committee in- 
corruption. cluding one in December and an- 

_ Pressure in the giant Local 174 other in February dealt with these 

of Seattle brought a court order| matters. 

for an audit of its books. In Spo-| [t jc ; PP 
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tape of super centralization is 
'given in documents of the Soviet 
C.P. A resolution adopted after 
the Feb. 13-14 plenum, for exam- 
ple, stated: 


“Given the existing structure 
of ae a great number 
of gifted organizers of industry 
—engineers aad technicians who 


| 
arent that the Sav 


| 


departments. A serious short- 
coming of the present structure 
of the management of industry: 
and construction is that it re- 
stricts the opportunities of local 
party, government and trade 
union bodies in guiding economic 
development and curbs _ their 


have .a: thorough ‘knowledge of — gf; enterprises: | ma! 
: y 4uitsfitdy, toda “SOHN San YeniaoS OULG Mids HAVA D8 


nomic, Party and trade uniog 
bodies in economic management. 
The center of the effective ad- 
ministration of industry and con- 
struction must be shifted to the 
localities. 

“With a view to eliminating 
the serious shortcomings of de 
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| selective TV, movie guid 
selective IV, movie guide 

‘Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 2:30 . Paul Douglas, Fredric March,; Sheridan, Orpheum, Others 

Transport Workers Union (7) 3:15} Florence Eldridge, Micheline| Brave One, Astor 

The Last Word (4) 3:30 | Presle, Gerard Philipe, Jean Ma-| Magnificent Seven, Waverly, Sat. 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 may Ky | i Scie Tans 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3:30 Steve Allen: All American Basket- exican an rivate Ivan, 

Face the Nation (2) 4 ball Players: Buddy Hackett,|) Cameo 

Ray Bolger (4) 4 Rosemary Clooney Great Man, Sutton — 

College , Pins (7) 4 Times Youth Forum (5) Gold of Naples, Paris 

Masters Golf Tourney (2) 5 Chevy Show with Bob Hope (4) 9 Richard IH, Sympt 

Dean Pike (7) 5. The Jew in Amateur Hour (7) 9 Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts 
Americs j Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 Wee Geordie, Art 

Press Conference (7) 5:30 $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 Lust for Life, Plaza 


Calypso Show: Duke of Iron, others, La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
omagtre! = "7 (7) 10 Around the World in 80 days, 


Kingdom of the Sea—whale hunt) What's My Line (2) 10:30 Rivoli 
(11) 7 Sunday News (2)*}1 

ack Benny (2) 7:30 Movie: Camille with Greta Garbo 

hel and the Stranger} (2) 11:15 
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Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
wrights, 264 W, 87. 

Bri n, City Center - 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth. 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

“a amg the Head, Plymouth , 
ng Days Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes , 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. - 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Duchess of Malfi, Phoenix 

Trojan Trilogy, Marquee Theatre, 
110 E. 59. 


TV 
_. _Saturday, April 6 
-On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. | 
Educational TV: Mathematics (4) 
1:30 to. 2:30 
Teen-age Cook off (11) 2:45. Dione 
Luca 


s 

Movie: The Well (2) 3:30. Recom- 
mended 3 

Masters Golf Tournament (2) 5 

World—National Report (2) 6 

It's Fun To Travel (11) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8. Tour 
of Spain 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Caesar's Hour (4) 9 

Gobel Show (4) 10 

19-Hour Telethon To Aid Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion (5) 10 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 

Movie: Destination Tokyo (2 
11:15. John Garfield, Gary Graut. | J 


DRAMA 


Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
A Land Beyond the River, Green- 


Screenplay by Albert Maltz.; Movie: Rac 

Recommended 

Sunday, April 17 

Arthritis Teletho 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Educational TV: World Geography 


- 


Course (4) 9 to 9:30 a.m. 


Educational TV: Opera History 


Course (4) 9:30 to 10 a.m. 


Educational TV: American Litera- 


ture Course (4) 10 to 10:30 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Open Mind—discussion (4) 12:30 
Youth on the March (7) 1 
Report From Rutgers (13) 1 
University (18) 2 


Chicago Machinist 
Seized by D of J 


Fer Deportation 
CHICAGO. 


Without warning 6 agents of the 
Justice Department recently seized transplated from New York Uni-, wish I could live long enough to! 
Steve Tandaric at his piace of! versity. 
work, the Harbison & Walker Re- 


fractories plant ‘in East Chicago 


> 


| 
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the eighth floor of Abraham &|]yn Public library, Grand Army 
‘Straus department store, 420 Ful-| Plaza, through April 21. 
ton St., Brooklyn, the throng of| 


' 


(7) 7:30 


MOVIES 


wich Mews 


Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Guests: Edge of City, Lyric, Loew's 72nd,' The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4t . 


So 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


AT THE EXHIBIT, “Atoms a 
You,” on display until April 20 on 


fascinated observers is witness to 


‘the compelling interest-in peaceful 


uses of the atom. | 
The magic of a new world made} 


possible by the now unlocked vast! 


ee ee - 


See Both Sides of the Atom 


Atomic Energy Commission's trav-|son to worry than others, and we ered with his remark, “If they can 
put it under the Geiger counter of everyone’s head who sees it,” 


It popped and{|said the teacher. His visitor asked 
lie if the young weren't an exception, 


Good King Charles, Downtown 


Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 


eee ce ee = eee ~ 


hibit, though different from, that 
called “Atoms for Peace,” the U.S.) 


eling exhibit, showing in the Brook- 


* 

ANOTHER MAN well beyond 
middle age was encountered stand- 
ing reflectively before a Geiger 
counter where several high school 


‘energy contained in the tiny atom, youths were exuberantly testing 


was reflected in the dazzled eyes 


a bottle of lively irradiated fleas 


‘of young and old alike, as they| (used as disease tracers). | 


i 


peered at simulated reactor models| 


lset in landscapes of peaceful green: 


' 


t 


where he has been a machinist and 


mould maker for eight 


eral Detention Center in Chica 
held without bond, and 
for deportation to Yugoslavia. 


Arthur Daronatsy, 


years. 


Tandaric was rushed to the Fed- 


| 


Tandaric’s trons in fli 


fields, at the real research reactor, 


Enthusiasm for the new vistas,’ 
however, was tempered in the re-} 
marks of some of the elderly visi- 
tors. Not so with most of the 


young. | 
As the reporter entered the ex-: 


7 


gO,t41% , oe Pmmmpangertend < 
ear an cat hibit and headed for a small box 


like contraption, described as a 
“cloud chamber” to wateh elec-! 
ght behind a glass front} 


attorney, won a temporary stay of a smiling little man was emerging. 
in the Fe wis-|Their near collision brought apol- 
trict court pending judicial review ogies from each, after which she) 


the deportaition in the Federal dis- 


next . Friday. 


Tandaric krought to this coun-|his head, ringed around with a 


} 
; 


He sheok | 


t 


asked how he liked it. 


try at the age-efthree. He was a halo of thinning hair. 
pioneer unionist in the days of the 


first organizing drives of the CfO|his feet in their neatly polished, clear physics. 


“It's wonderful,” he said. Then’ 


Asked what he thought of the’ 


CX 


study it and become as familiar 


with it as these high school lads 
already seem.” Then he added 
that “we still live under the shad-' 
of the bomb,” but that “this is 
like coming out into the sun-! 
light.” ) 

Several young men were there 
on their lunch hours. One, a tel- | 
ephone company employe, had. 
done his time in the Navy—“never 
spent such long years”"—and was; 
studying at night, “but not. this—' 
‘m too old to start it now. He 

A young Puerto Rican explained 
he, too, wished he could study nu- 
Suddenly, noting 


in the early 30’s. He was a chart-' worn, stubby-toed shoes shifted,|the time, he said, “Gosh, you lose. 


er member of Local 1010, United. and he peered at. the reporter! track of time here, my lunch hour's 49» 


. x | 9 
Steelworkers, which he helped to| through gentle bespectacled eyes.' gone, and sped away. ; | 


organize. 


—_—-—— - 


SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


presents a public discussion 


CHINA and INDIA 


One Billion People on the March 
a comparative view 


Speakers: 
KUMAR GOSHAL 
JOSEPH STAROBIN 


Friday, April 12, 8 P.M. 


Adelphia Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue 
(near 14th Street) 
SUBSCRIPTION $1 


——'“You realize what a tremendous, 


| The exhibit is a companion ex-| | : A 
aE a NT v— ~!something like that be devised?” 
“ya young nian with a crew cut, who 


| by 
| 


|Cameo 
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“Yes, wonderful,” he repeated. 


overwhelming force—how it can 
revolutoinize our life on earth. The 
only_thing is, can they contro] it?” 

And, shaking his head again, but) 


‘without the smile now, he walked | “‘ 


on and out of the exhibit. | 
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Last 5 Days 
JACK LONDON’S GREAT STORY 
“THE MEXICAN” plus 
“PRIVATE IVAN” 


Theatre JU 6-8534 


44th Street and 8th Avenue 


——- 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary Concert of the 
MORNING FREITBETT 
Saturday, April 13th, 8 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
PROGRAM 


‘Choral ‘Suite with Ballet 


Nadyne Brewer, Soprano 


« MORNIN 


ieiter NK 


Jewish People’s Chorus of N. Y. 


Jewish People’s Philharmonic Chorus 


PAUL NOVICK, Speaker 
CHARLES NEMEROFF, Chairman 


Admission—$1.15, $1.45, $1.75 and $2.30 
Tickets can be obtained at the offices of the 
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Maurice Rauch, Conductor 


Jacob Schaefer 
Choreography by Edith Segal 


Eugene Malek, Conductor 


Howard Fried, Tener 
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WORKING in the exhibit were. 


College, New York University, and. 
elsewhere, all of them being train-. 
1 as nuclear scientists. | 
“Why don’t vou wear a leather 
apron with lead in it? Couldn't 


was handling the long aluminum-| 
encased sticks of uranium in the 
New York University reactor, was 
asked. | 

He said it was “perfectly safe,” 
that he knew what was a safe daily, 
dose, that they didn’t exceed it.’ 


“Later on we'll work with hotter ‘ 
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‘ing a wall inscription “Fission is a’ 


| 
Coming | 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN | 
announces 
An Additional Monday Night Section | 
in | 
A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
beginning 
Monday, April 8, 8-10 P.M. 
(Emily Dickinson, Thoreau & Melville to 
T. S. Eliot, O’Neill & Hemingway) 
Tuition (8 Sessions)—S10 
Penthouse 10A o9 W. 71 St. 


SC 4-3233 
Registration for Thursday Class Closed 
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LOWER EAST SIDE COMMITTEE to SE- 
cure Justice for Morton Sobell, Wednesday 


.eve. April 10 — 8 p.m. featuring a new film 
strip and Helen Sobell speaking on. new. 


rRaeE ommitteeve., Ww., 
developments in her husband's case. 
Second Ave., nr 12th St. (2nd floor). 
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MYER WEISE discusses: “‘The Marxist 
Theory. of Economic Crisis.’’ Did Mar: dis- 
cover the reali cause? Then wey is 
there such a ccniraversy a ceutirs later? 
April .19—8 -p.mn. at Acacemy Ball, 853. 
St. Ausp.?! Student 
Forum. $1, | 
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stuff. We're the one section of 
the population who has more rea- 


don’t worry,” he said crisply. 
He took off his wrist-watch and 


on the reactor. 
lighted up at quite a rate. 
laughed and put the watch back 
on. His timid visitor confessed 
shed thrown away her luminous- 
dial clock. 

“That's pretty silly,” he said, 
“with bomb tests going on.” 

* 


HIS VISITOR pointed out 


that af she didnt have to worry 


ing. 
‘over strontium-90 so much she g 


wouldn't worry about radiation 
from clocks and. watches. 

“You must be a Democrat, or 
at least have voted for Stevenson,” 
said the young man with some 


thing like a well-bred sneer on his 


chiselled features. 

By this time a chubby young 
man without a crew cut, from 
CCNY, had joined the two. 
mentioned television. 

“Yes.” said the other, “what 
about TV? Your children watch- 


wes 28 | ing TV and fooling with it getir. + in 1957. “J 


radioactivity, too, you know. If 
it’s colored TV, it's more. The 
oint is, though, theyve got a 
right to be happy, watching their 
TV. Why should they worry about 


He was asked if people weren't 
supposed to wonder how much 
strontium-90 they were being ex- 


‘many college students, from City posed to or just what it could mean 


in terms of cancer. “If I smoke 
over a pack a cigarettes a day,” 
his visitor said, “I'm taking my 
own chances, with my eyes wide 
open.” 

“IT see, you mean you don't make 
the decision about the bomb tests. 
But,” he said, “you dont decide 
to pollute the air with smog and 
fumes from industrv, either, yet 
you don’t worry about it.” Then 
he brought out what he apparently 
considered his trump card. “There 
are people who are paid to worry 
ibout it. I won't.” 

* 


IN ANOTHER PART of the ex- 
hibit, the reporter was recovering 
from this exchange, absently read- 


shattering experience. Fragments 
of uranium atoms (fission products) 


stagger apart, jittery, overloaded) 


with flying debris, and start adjust- 
ing themselves by shaking off en- 
ergy (radiation).” 

Spotting the kindly, Useughtful 
face of a young teacher, she ap- 


|! proached him, asked what ques-j« 


tions people asked. He said he 
hadn’t been on d uty long enough 


ow —— «<—- teen attinetilienene 


SHAKE HANDS with BERT JAHR at. 
our FIRESIDE CABARET CFENING 
APRIL 12 
—a guy you'll like—from Wisconsin 
where he was Director of the Jewish 
Community Camp and member of the 
Magor’s Committee on Interracial 


Cooperation ' 


RESERVE NOW $7 A DAY 


WINGDALE ON ! 
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to find out. She told him of the 
elderly man’s enthusiasm, temp- 


only control] it.” 
“It must be what is in the back 


and if so, had they “adjusted 
themselves” to this perilous age by 
“shaking off’ the natural spirit 
of inquiry, due to the conformity 
‘they met in education. 

| The teacher’s keen brown eyes 
flashed understanding, and he mur- 
mured, as if in retrospect, “And 


hibit, he said: “Terrific! I only they were none of her doing, and that’s what we say we re not do- 


9? 


: * 
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Just then two tow-headed 
high school youngsters came along, 
‘their faces alive and smiling. Had 
they been to. the library exhibit 
vet, he asked them? Because it . 
was different. 

No, but they were going. And 
they passed on, confident, eager, 
one of them saying, “Let's see the 
medical exhibit now.” 

* 

| ONE VISITOR who said he was 
32, had his own point of view 
about the exhibit and life as we 
‘m not a scien- 
tist, but I’ve made a hobby of 
reading a lot of science, and sci- 
ence fiction, too, which isnt ag 
foolish as you might thing,’ he 
said. | 

' “All of this—"he indicated with 
a sweep of the arm the model of 
the fast-breeder power plant to be 
‘stationed near Detroit, set in tue 
midst of peaceful painted green 
fields as depicted, the model! tur- 
‘bine generator and boiling water 
reactor G-E, Commonwealth Edi- 
son and other are planning for 
Chicago by 1960, and others, “is 
all right. But there’s not enough 
room on earth. It’s a little crowded 
down here. 

“Then there’s all this drive to 
war, and so on. The great de- 
velopment will come on the moon. 
And it won't be long now. Ona, 
don’t look so surprised. It’s the 
most practical thing you know. 
Only being held up by some folks 
in Washington. As soon as.they get 
the green light, the scientists will 
open up the moon for develop- 
ment. There will be a great in- 
flux to the moon. 

“In ten years it will be all set- 
tled. That's when we'll really be- 
gin to live.” And he rubbed his 
hands together, a smile transfixing 
his face.» Then he confided: “If 
'I’d had a break, I could have got 
in on this—” he indicated the young 
students learning. to’ be physicists. 

But I couldn’t. I figure now I'll 
get a break though when_they 
begin colonizing the moon. Thats 
‘my chance!” 


; 
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Classified Ads 
; POR SALE an 
HI-FI TWIY SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge 
$69.95 Value Spec. $39.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.). 
One hour free '’parking 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


FE. Schluter, former 


Frederic 
board of Thermoid Company of 
Trenton, collapsed when Federal 
Judge Alexander Bicks sentenced 
|him to a seven-year suspended 
federal prison term, probation for 
five years and $40,000 fines on 
charges of conspiring to falsify 
company income reports. Appar- 
ently this capitalist tycoon, a so- 
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— Around the State 


JERSEY WOMAN SUES 

IN SOUTH AFRICA 
JOHANNESBURG. — An Allen- 

hurst, N. J. woman has filed suit} 

for $28,000 against the. South. 
African. government: for a 

- her. Mrs. Mary Hopper was jaile 


reportedly after she befriended 
defendants in South Africa's mass 
“treason trial.” They defied the 
country’s vicious racial laws. Mré? 


Hopper was ordered deported. 


called pillar of society for many 
decades, couldn't believe the 
courts would mete out to him even 
this small measure of punishment. 


Philadelphia, has disclased it has Before the arene Arnold 
received many complaints about | raiman, assistant US. attorney 
hate literature and papers flooding 8#Y@ 2 vivid, but very partial, de- 
the city. Mail boxes are being 
stuffed with the hate sheet “Com- 
mon Sense,” published in Union, 
N. J. by Conde McGinley. | 


HOBOKEN POLITICS | 
HOBOKEN .—There will be three 


warped mind which. conceived. the 
scheme.” 

“It was. a vicious scheme and 
forty or fifty employees of  Ther- 


forced to cheat and lie to hold 


tickets in the May city council elec-| their jobs. 


tions here. One headed by incumb-| “This millionaire even had to 


president and chairman of the, 


scription of the defendant as “the: 


moid were corrupted by -it and circles. 


cism. It was in keeping. with his 
bitter and aggressive anti-labor 
hatred that the first time in the 
history of _New Jersey that sta 
troopers were used’ to intervene in 
a strike. was in 1934 when Schluter 
ot his Republican Governor-. 
Fiend, Harold Hoffman, himself) 
later exposed as a swindler, to send 
the state police to try to break 
the strike of the United Rubber 
Workers at. Thermoid. 


Though he could not stop his 
workers from organizing, Schluter 
fought the union tooth and nail. 
He fired many militant unionists 
and had them placed on a black- 
list barring their employment in 
any plant in the Trenton area. 
Some workers..had to move away 
in order to find jobs. His efforts 


to bribe and corrupt union officials 
were widely discussed in labor 
Workers = easily 
frame-up when several union of- 
ficials were arrested allegedly be- 
cause a gun was “found” in their 
cars in the company parking yard. 


smelled | 


EX-THERMOID PRESIDENT FINED $40,000~ 
LABELED ‘WARPED MIND’ BY FED. JUDGE 


of the CIO Council to declare 
they had invited all friends of la- 
bor, including the Communits, to 
help save their strike. 

Schluter’s hatred of the com- 
mon man extended beyond the 
workers. Besides his southern plan- 
tations he owned a lush farm in 
Hunterdon County where he bred 
prize-winning live-stock. Schluter 
neyer got a callous on his hands 
doing any farm chore. But that in 
no way deterred hmi from trying 
to be a spokesman for the farm- 


‘ers, and to lure them into an ultra— 


reactionary organization to fight 
any and all New Deal measures 
to benefit the small farmer. 

But his venture into this field 
was disrupted when Communists 
and other honest-to-goodness farm 
spokesmen stood up in the first 
public meeting held in the Flem- 
ington Court House and exposed 
Schluter's game. | 

Judge Alexander Bicks is the 
same Federal Judge who sentenced 
the most recent group of Smith 
Act defendants in New York. One 


_ 


Mrs. Hopper said she was,ent Mayor en Grogan, who is! stoop to taking $8,000 from a com-) 
thrown into: jail with men some of} president. of . the Ship Builders pany cash fund and putting it in 
whom were charged with murder,} -Union.*-Another .by the- Citizens own pocket, ..« He was the largest 
and told “You ‘have no _ rights Alliance, and a third by an Inde-|single stockholder and he ran the 
here.” She plans to fight the de-' pendent Republican ticket. Voters corporation with an iron hand. 

portation order. | will elect a mayor, three council-! “He literally lived like an Orien- 
men at large, and a councilman in tal potentate to advance his way 
the third ward. of life, and he used the money for 


TRENTON.—The Assembly has: - his own nefarious, dirty purposes. 
passed two bills introduced by Ja-| SKIPPING AROUND He owned a plantation in Georgia 
bor Assemblyman’ William McDon-{ . New Jersey World’ Federalists;}and one in South Carolina, the 
ald. Essex Republican. The -first-holding all day conference April 6,| expenses. of: which were borne by 
would allow first: class cities to} on theme “Toward a Better United) Thermoid; and he owned’ a sump- 
acopt a 42 hour.week for firemen.}Nations.” ... Hudson Tube strike tious yacht,. the captain of which 
The other would permit muni- still on at this paper’s deadline with| was. paid for by the corporation, 
«alities to pay wages in advance; 65,000 commuters: scrambling for|and the bait for the fishing trips 
to employes for their vacation pe-|other transportation across the | was paid for by the corporation.” 
riods. No votes were cast against}Hudson... .. State Senate passed} But the workers and farmers of 
either of the two bills. resolution against New York in-|New Jersev have much more to 


In the early “40s the United js reminded of this when Bicks said 
Rubber Workers local at Thermoid|he was not ‘imposing a jail term 
was again locked in bitter battle | hecause of Schluter’s physical con- 
with Schluter. He had issued a dition. How about “Pop” Mindel, 
call for strikebreakers, scabs to or. Alexander Bittelman or Bob 
smash the picket line the follow- Thompson or Betty Gannett and 
ing Monday. morning. The union} other Communists in prison who 
leadership appealed to all friends! suffer from severé health condi- 
‘of labor to help man the lines.| tions? And whose only “crime” 
With the agreement of the union,|is their life-long record of service 
among those who responded was\to the American people in the 
the chairman of the Communist cause of peace and democracy. 
‘Party of Mercer County, Manny; One last little note how the rul- 
Cantor. Schulter’s stooges took/ing class and its agencies are so- 
pictures of the pickets with alicitous about the health and rep- 
long-range camera. Several days|utation of its millionaire porn tien: 4 
Jater a full-page a d appeared in| The N.Y. Times, reporting after 
the Trenton Times, with blown-|Schluter had pleaded no defense, 
up photos and a huge arrow sing-| after the government's .attorneys 
ling out the Communist leader.| description of his conduct, and af- 
But this exnensive effort to red-jter the judge's sentence, refers to 
bait the strike flopped badly. Fifty|the punishment as “allegedly” for 


LEGISLATION PASSED 


‘wards an American brand of fas-'strikers came to the next meeting: “juggling financial records.” 


come tax on Jersey residents who add to thissindictment of Schluter. 
SALK PROBE work in New York. . . . Bergen-| Back in the ’30s. he was ac- 
TRENTON.—A Federal grand field woman, Mrs. Edith Goode, | tively associated with that section 
fixing of Salk vaccine. A dozen; deported because of two petty of- 
manufacturers will be quizzed. | fenses committed 15 years ago; mye ge 
_ ever. The jury will determine if aay, won $140,000 each on the Irish 
laws have been violated. Sweepstakes. ... Nutley Board of 
Education raised teachers’ salaries | UJ UC fi ik | 
SE TU it alton Abode vingcnigcteess|New Jersey ClO Urges UC Benefits For Strikers 
ory meee tt sereee the river.ta'maeme tye ccxbrect roms Dadra NEWARK. Harry Kranz,) TRENTON.—New Jersey work-| New Jersey would be relatively 
legislative and public relations di-| ers pay more in unemployment small. 
CIO for nearly 10 years, is resign- than the total | amount strikers | tually occurred in New Jersey in 
ing to accept an appointment as a would have received over the last! each ear from 1952 to 1956, and 
special assistant to United Auto-|10 years, if unemployment bene-| including the Westinghouse strike 
Cmem anes ees ese snanen an aananesenessessesussnanes: E. Reuther. a four-week disqualification. in our state’s history payment of 
TY Ay , ~ : : = ? < 
Oe rea . There ube @ 68s. ssa <" State CIO president Paul Krebs; State CIO President Paul Krebs) umemployment benefits after a 
wo important conventions are pean SESPIOVOR TD OT nna hat Serene welll begin | made that statement in keynoting: four-week disqualification (plus the 
labor groups. The)first is the 53rd} SUPPORT TEACHERS : CIO legislativ ferenc hel high of $2,316,865 in 1956 and 
ne) OT . : . middie of Auelt egislative conference at the}high of $2,316,863 in and a 
annual convention of the AFL’s!. The Camden Central Labor en arnt 8 ao oe cyo | Hotel Hildebrechth before more low of $250,324 in 1954. The high 
New Jersey Building and Construc- Union, AFL, has adopted a reso-| rang informed the sate'\ithan 500 delegates from CIO Jo-' figure is 2.3 percent of benefits 
April 5 and 6 in Atalatnic City. |the Teachers Union. They asked resignation at a meeting at the <fo- Tovvine the list of ClO-backed {figure is 1-5 of 1 percent of bene- 
On April 7 the United Auto : the a Board of Education te! Essex House last Saturday. 3 ay = unnniine by Assembly-| fits paid in 1954. 
Workers National Convention wil] | ' Piece all teachers, principals and) The board adopted a resolution man MacDonald (R-Essex), amend-| “The New Jersey unemployment 
is headed by Walter Reuther, AFL- uae a y ae ed as of. sept. effective on legislative represen- tion law to provide benefits after|and receives worker taxes of more 
CIO vice-president. TUBES Semnece July 1, 1958. aygete m the entire nation. a four-week ee rg in' than $11,000,000 a year. Over the 
) last five years, strike benefits would 
| ‘ Discussing this bill, Krebs 
99 ? , ; ° : ‘ 
Eh Reread a cad a. R. R. be ey and Mike man for organized labor in the) said: 1 percent of the present fund, Only 
whe a eee a se oo Made se 7 a Workers that has halls of our national and state} “The cost of providing unem-|in New Jersey and Alabama do 
' ur wage 1 e S ose Own the Hudson Tubes. 'capitols, The State CIO will sore-| ployment benefits ‘to strikers in workers pay.” 


jurv sitting here will probe price, 33, mother of two sons, ordered| of capitalists that were moving to- 
Only one is from New Jersey, how-'in England. . . . Three Jerseyans K l e 5 * * 
State CIO Legisiat e 
Kranz Leaving |State islative Conterenc 
$200 yearly. ... N. J. Turnpike 
Sh Tal i rector for the New Jersey State’ compensation taxes in one year' “Based on the strikes which ac- 
Pp mobile Workers’ president Walter fits had been paid in strikes aiter! of 1955-56, which was the biggest 
scheduled this month in Jersey by compared to 6,333 in ‘57. his new duties in Detroit in the the sixth annual New Jersey State; waiting week) would have cost a 
tion Trades Council. It will be held, lution supporting the program of Executive Board of his impending: 0.) ynions throughout the state. j|actually paid in 1956, and the low 
begin in the same city. The UAW attendance officers on their respec- lauding him as “one of the most ing the unemployment compensa-|trust fund contains $457,000,000, 
WAGE INCREASE é om. Pay Krebs added that Kranz was’ strikes and immediately in lock- 
Heres the issue in the strike “one of the most effective spokes-' outs. have totalled $5,471,040—or about 
in their new contract. The workers|The unions want a 26% cent wage ly miss his extraordinary abilities. -—— 
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had earlier voted to strike if no hike spread over three years. The |and talents.” 
agreement was reached. Bargain-' company offers only eigi.t and one- Glowing tributes were paid to 
ing agent is the independent, half cents for one year, and wants! Kranz by secretary-treasurer D 
Chemical and Crafts Union. to eliminate 49 jobs. Th ion | ? ger ‘ 
Jobs. € union Leonardis, executive vice —presi- 
JOB LOSS demands are the same as those won|dent Joe R. Jacobson and other 
The March News Letter of Lo-| PY other railroad worker: last year.|members of the Executive Board. 
cal 108, IVE, AFL-CIO, shows | #4 BOR 4 hs o One of the speakers referred to 
a slight drop in employment in, ar aS ees Textile Work-/Kranz as “the best informed indi- 
the Camden RCA plant between © Union an Forstman in Passaic} vidual on legislation in New Jer- 


7 TO 1 For Ending Death Penalty 


TRENTON—Eight persons testi-; Freedom, and one other individual. 


fied at the public hearing of an) Representatives of two other 


; .1.,:,.| groups arrived too late to ‘testify. 
Assembly committee on legislation They were the Patrolnen's Benevo- 
to outlaw the death penalty in New 


lent Assn., which opposes: the re- 
Jersey. Seven of the eight vigorous-| peal legislation, the Criminal 
ly denounced capital punishment, Law Committee of the State Bar 


Unsold New ” 


signed with no wage increase... . 
Cars—800.000 


DETROIT. — New car stockpiles 
are expected to reach 800,000 by 
April 1 according to reports from 
“Automotive News” house organ of 
the auto indusrty. 

Cries of “enough” were bein 
heard from dealers 30 percent o 
whom lost money in 1956 accord- 
ing to a survey also made by “Auto- 
motive News.” 


ars 


ure, previously passed by Jersey 
legislature and signed by Gov./Jersey State CIO Council, New- 


| front, 


fed “ating, upsurge’ pha 


Same union negotiating with 
Karagheusian Rug Co., for num- 
erous fringe benefits in contract 
expiring May 31. ... State CIO 
Says ;improvement in the state’s 
unemployment compensation and 
temporary disability benefits laws | 
could cut state budget by $2,400,-| 
000 a year, and save municipalities ; 
$5,000,000 yearly in relief costs. 
v. Harriman signed meas- 


Meyner, greatly increasing dicta- 
torial Moe of Bi-State Water- 
mission,.... . ILG@WU 


in June, 1947, as assistant to the 


on the basis it did not deter crime, 
that the state has no right to take 
lives, and that there is alwavs the 


Kranz joined the State CIO staff 


then. President, Commissioner of 


begun. . statewide - or i 
ea 


7 


Labor and Industry Carl Holder- 
man. Previously, Kranz had been 
a newspaper reporter and editor 
on a number of New Jersey daily 
newspapers, after his graduation 
from: the Rutgers School of Jour- 
nalism in 1944, 

Kranz was legislative and. pub- 
lic relations director for the New 


ark, and has been active in na- 
tional, state and local organiza- 


tions for 10: years. . Hei also served. 
as co-editor of the New:Jersey Gi 


ews. | 


national League . for..Peace...and 


danger of executing an innocent 
person. 
The. legislation, introduced by 
Assemblyman William Haines, 
Burlington Republican, was op- 
posed by Dr. Louis Panigrosso of 
Perth Amboy. He said the move- 
ment to outlaw the death penalty 
was supported by misguided “sen- 
timentalists”, and- that the death 
penalty acts as a curb on homicides. 
Five of those present —— 
the ‘Religious . Society of -Friends 
), one, the Women's Inter- 


Assn., who support outlawing the 
death penalty in New Jersey. 

The bills introduced by Assem- 
blyman Haines would give murder 
case juries authority to decide on 
irreducible life sentences. Anyone: 
now under the death sentence in 
the state would be resentenced in 
accordance with the new laws: if 
passed. There are four men now in 
State Prison under sentence of 
death. os 
~ The control board of the State 
De of Institutions has 
taken ‘no position on the bills. Two 


‘on. the legislation. Beant o 3 ae 
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LA REVOUATEGN Pam CH FEOPES EF PowR La Pauria 


By MICHEL TARTAKOWSKI 


Special te The Worker 


PARIS. — An anecdote circulating in the bars of Algeria 
gives a good idea of the present state of mind of the French 
colonialists. A publisher of an extreme right-wing newspaper, 
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asked what he saw as a solution of 
the: Algerian problem, answered 
that it would be a good plan to kill 


8 million of them. When it was 
objected that there would still 
be a million left, he said, “Yes, 
that’s true—but we'll need them. 
We'll still need our ‘boys’.” 


This “happy day” hasn’t come 
yet; but meanwhile the Algerian 
people.are living under the im- 
placable terror of a war which 
spares nothing. 


The French government has 
doubled its troops in Algeria 
aad made its repression a gen- 
eral one, but the only noticeable 
result has been an-even more 
determined resistance. 


French insecurity is no longer 
limited to the mountains of Ne- 
mentchas, to the Kabyle prov- 
inces. At this moment all of 
Algeria is a vast zone of inse- 
curity for those who wish to 
keep her in oppression. The 
French government resorts to 
the worst extremes. L’Human- 
ite, organ of the French Commu- 
nist Party, has carried hair-rais- 
ing descriptions of government - 
raids, and the government has 
suppressed it several times as 
a result. But the truth Ads its 
way and other papers fo have 
carried descriptions of ‘the Al- 
gerian “Oradours.” [Oradour, 
I'rance, was the scene of a Nazi 


massacre during the occupation 
—Ed.] 


How can one forget the pic- 
ture drawn by G. Penchenier, 
correspondent of Le Monde, of 
the massacre at Ben Aissa? 


“I write of what I saw: a dog 
tied to a post that began to 
wail when it saw us, another 


howling on the other side of the 
road,- some chickens. scratching 
calmly in the’ midst of the  ca- 
davers. Among the bodies [ 
distinguished children under 10. 
[ dont remember seeing any 
adult men, but I can still see a 
little girl on her knees, her 
head between her hands, an old 
man and a group of three 


ARE WE 


IT COULD BE were begin- 


ning to get off the ground in the 
drive to win back Worker cir- 
culation. 


A week ago, we called for a 
‘renewed campaign to pick up 
9000 Worker s a and renew- 
als, and 2,300 for the Daily 
Worker. We aim, with the back- 
ing of our’ readers, to reach 
these goals by the end of June. 


During the week we _ heard 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Michigan. There was a 
trickle, too, from Connecticut 
and New York. 


‘The Minnesotans continued 

to od — wf to we = of 
came through with 41 

Worker subs during the week, 
and three for the aily Work- 
er. They've turned in almost 
200 Worker subs out of a goal 
fo «250, or 80 percent, ‘and: iex- 
‘pe to “hit: their by’ the 


of April: ‘Then they're ena | 


itary in the past 30 months. 
- Note] 


women with their babies still 
in their arms.” 
* 

SINCE THEN the occupa- 
tiou forces have systematized 
the collective repression, the 
moral and physical destruction 
of the Algerian fighters for in- 
dependence.. Last September, 
fearful news came from ‘the 
prisons of Algiers and Oran. 
Taking up where the Gestapo 
left off, French police were tor- 
turiug Algerian patriots who had 
fallen into their hands. [200,000 
Algerians were killed by the mil- 
Ed. 


Gabrielle Cimenez,, former 
City Councilor, was tied to a 
table, her eves bandaged so she 
would not recognize her: tortur- 
ers. Then with the aid of a 
metal chain fastened around her 


(C ontinued on Page 13) 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 

SIX HUNDRED thousand 
French troops are floundering in 
the mountains and sandy plains 
of Algeria, a nation thrice the 
size of Texas, where shadowy 
but well-organized and deter- 
mined guerilla-armies have been 
waging a war of liberation for 
thirty months. 

The increasingly desperate 
Freach have killed some 200,000 
Algerian civilians since Novem- 
ber 1, 1954; by naval bombard- 
ment, by aerial napalming, by 
indiscriminately burning entire 
villages and forests. 


The French military has com- 
mitted atrocities so revolting that 
a French general resigned in 
protest’: last week and Jean- 
Jacques Servan Schreider, a 
prominent political commenta- 
tor of conservative views, was 
indicted by | the French govern- 
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HERE ARE the mastheads, in French and Arabic, of the underground newspaper 


of the National Algerian Liberation Front—“Algerian Resistance. 


The paper, publish- 


ed in Algeria, is printed in two languages, the front half in French, and the other in 


Arabic. 


ment last week for attacking the 
Army's brutal methods of “pa- 
eification’—which includes tor- 
ture and mass murder. 

M. A. Chanderli, New York 
representative of the Algerian 
Front of National Liberatioin 
told this newspaper that 600 Al- 
gerians are being killed each 
week and vet the overwhelming 
majority of Algeria’s population 
continués to support the free- 
dom fighters. 

M. Chanderli is a stocky, dy- 
namic man in his early forties, 
whose offices are a modest suite 
: rooms in an apartment house 

n E. 56 St., near Lexington. 
He provided this writer with 
samples of the literature pub- 
lished underground in the North 


African country. A graduate of 
a Paris university, cosmopolitan 


in his experiences and associa- 


tions, M. C handerli described the 


for another 150 by the end of 


June. 


THEYVE PICKED up our 
suggestion that a corps of. vol- 
unteers be organized to lead 
the way both in the drive for 
circulation and for funds. The 
Minnesota-Dakotas Freedom of 
the Press Committee wrote a 
letter to selected readers urging 
they volunteer. Theyre going 
for at*least 50 such volunteers. 

Wisconsinites, too, have been 
picking up, and have now gone 
above the fifty percent mark in 
the drive. Michigan and Illinois 
are at about the one-third mark, 
but are beginning to pick up 
steam. 

In the east, New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania are drag- 


ging, New Yorkers have turned | 


in just about 1,000 Worker sub- 
scriptions since last Dec, 1. 


Their drive goal ‘is 5,000 and se 


they've got a. ldng*way to. go. ': 
astern ‘Pennsylvanias ‘have: work- 


OFF THE GROUND? 


ed up a plan of action, but the 
results are not yet in. 

THE $100,000 FUND AP- 
PEAL, likewise announced last 
week to go hand-in-hand with 


the circulation effort, has not yet 


brought results at this writing. 
It. is still too early. But we do 
not have much time to spare for 
it to get under way. Our exist- 
ence requires some fast results. 

A thousand readers active in 
the drive for subs and funds 
throughout the land could do 
the job. Have you volunteered 
your services yet? 


The following donations were received . 


during week ending April 2nd: 

New York group, $10; Bessie (sus- 
tainer), $2; RW (sustainer), $2; Lower 
East Side (sustainer) $1; Florida, DC, $20. 

Ravenswood readers, $28.50; St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., $10; JL, Bronx, $5; Brooklyn 
friend, $100; JR, Brooklyn, $10, 

Garment worker, $10; Village friends, 
$10; New York, BL, $2: PRN. (sustainer), 
$2; New Bedford, Mass., $1. 

RT (sustainer) $1; Paula, New York, 


$5; mewbareht ma $25; ag By ng My 
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rods, &B, 


They're Napalming Our Towns .. . 


growing awareness in this coun- 
try. of his people's resistance. 
Liberal groups of citizens, cer- 
tain newspapers, the AFL-CIO, 
the Negro- press, have been 
“helpful” to this cause, for the 
American is “naturally opposed 
to colonialism” the Algerian de- 
clared. 
* 


AS M. CHANDERLI describ- 
ed it, and most newspapers ac- 
counts agree, his people are 
solidly behind the National Lib- 
eration Army and its political 


‘counterpart the National Libera- 


tion Front. 


“We are determined” he de- 
clared “to achieve national inde- 
pendence and to establish a dem- 
ocratic republic.” The question is 

“when.” 


His movement is headed by a 
group of seventeen men who 
work in a truly collective fashion, 
“collegially,” as he put it; “for 
we are opposed to one-man rule, 
and we avoid selecting one in- 
dividual to represent a move- 
ment involving the millions.” He 
was stern in his request not to 
single him out for special men- 
tion. 


The advantage of “multiple 
leadership” is obvious to all Al- 
gerians for “as soon as the French 
pick off one of our leaders, an- 
other springs up in his place.” 
The National Liberation front, 
M. Chanderli explained, consists 
of the entire trade union move- 
ment-of over 100,000 members 
(whose leaders are now in ,ail) 
of the Muslim students, the reli- 
gious leaders, the Muftis, the 
Imams, and even the former pup- 
pet deputies appointed by the 
French, as well the weotas K we 
ing body of peasants. Many work 
during the day and take up their 
arms at night, striking fear and 
consternation. into the’ ranks «- 
the French soldiery here. 

“Our armies have success- 


ess eb oon fos ‘Lul 


PA 


that is three. times as 


— 


A 


the one that operated in Indo- 
China,” he said. And now the 
Algerian liberation army has ex- 
tended its operations through- 
out the entire country, despite 
“the criminal bombardment of 
the coast line around Bone, Djid- 
jilli, Bougle, Colla and Nemours 
by the French fleet; despite the 
strafing of disarmed civilians; de- 
spite the use of napalm in the 
Cugerour, and of poison gas at 
Ain Safra; despite the deliberate 
firing of entire forests.” 

The Algerian forces were 
described as a highly organized 
fighting body with intel igence, 
supply, medical and communi- 
cation services operating on a 
war basis. General Headquarters 
is hidden somewhere in Algeria 
and is probably mobile, coor- 
dinating the activities of the 
various units. French generals 
admit it is now impossible to 
destroy the Algerian resistance 
by military means, 

THE ALGERIAN spokesman 


said the movement of his peo- 
ple for independence is part of 
the mainstream of all colonial 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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— Rank and File Revolt Against Beck Expands ee 
=e When Academic Freedom Was at His Mercy 


A RANK. AND FILE revolt 
against “Czar” Dave Beck is pick- 

ERR TTU fessors handed down its verdict. It 
ace te as nbd : found the U. of W. guilty of ab- 


ing steam in locals of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 

TTLE— hairm rograting academic om and 
oy oa - ade was particularly critical of the 


later win fame as the chief prose- 
cutor in the Seattle Smith Act 


trial. 
* 


big time, millionaire operator in 
the lush fields of finance capital. 


sters from coast to coast. Its pres- 
He was to hit the jackpot a few 


sure is even in a rift among: 


the top leaders of the 1,500,000- 

The snowballing revolt is spon- 
taneous with neither national lead- 
ership nor any kind of coordina- 


tion. But there is no mistaking the 


trend for union democracy, rank 
and file control, return of local 


years later. 

Beck was obviously irked when 
the Senate committee counsel, 
basic constitutional rights which] Robert Kennedy, asked him about 
is in sharp contrast to his embat-|the University of Washington in- 
itled defense of those very same cident which has left deep scars 
rights while on the receiving end) on academic freedom. He did not 


beard of regents of the University 
of Washington, Dave Beck, Team- 
ster president, had a position on 


IN SPITE OF GRIFFIN’S and 
Beck’s best efforts, the witchhunt- 
ers got a severe set-back. The 1I- 
member faculty tenure committee 
upset the apple cart wih verdicts 
in favor of Eby, Ehel, Jacobs,’ 
Butterworth and Phillips. It held 


i 


J 


| 


ouster of the professors in mid- 
year and without dismissal pay or 


notice. 
-_ 


THE OUSTER of the professors 
undermined the authority of the 
factulty tenure committee on the 


lof the special Senate committee's) invoke the fifth amendment but! 
‘barbed inquiries. bellowed’ the $64, answer: 

Challenging the comunittee’s! “T have always been against 
authority to inquire into his and’ communism 100 percent.” 

The following exchange took 
place: 

“IT am not asking you how you 


campus. Academic freedom was 
destroyed. The three probationers 
hold their teaching posts, not by 
right of tenure, but only as ae 
as they refrain from all politica 
activity. Dr. Gundlach is in private 
practice as a psychologist. Prof. 
Butterworth, who is a cripple and 
whose specialty was Old English, 
has never been able to get any 
kind of employment. Dr. Phillips, 
who taught shiesoniy for more 
than 20 years, works as a build- 
ing laborer. 


But as Beck explained to the 


autonomy and riddance of the 
corrupt leaders and racketeers in- 
festing the general office and some 


areas of the union. | ty nf 
The movement received en- his union’s financial affairs, Beck 


couragment by the AFL-CIO ex- shouted defiance by invoking con- 
ecutive’s suspension of Dave Beck(stitutional rights, including the 
as one of its vice-presidents on fifth amndment, 117 times. feel about communism, Mr. Beck. 
Friday March 29. Objection has * 'Did you vote against those pro- 
been voiced against the proposals} NINE YEARS AGO it was 4 fessors?” 
in some quarters for explusion of/|quite different story. Speaking be-| “Yes I did.” 
the IBT, now under investigation'fore the Western Conference of “Being retained?” 
by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Tearhsters in Bellingham, Beck! “Being retained.” 
Committee. ‘excoriated the use of the fifth * 
Sensing the pressure and trend, amendment by persons hailed be-- BECK’S MODESTY was no 
a majority ef the executive board fore the state's Legislative (Can-|doubt due to his preoccupation ) 
of the Teamsters’ in a_ special well) Un-American Activities Com- with other matters because his! . 
meeting in Washington rebuffed, mittee. role in blasting academic freedom | 
Beck’s move for a “million-dollar”"|. In a voice which sometimes off the U. of W. campus involved 
publicity campaign. Beck jumped sank to a roar he said: much more than “voting against” 
the guna earlier with a public an-- “Americans who are living the some _ professors. 
neuncement of a campaign to give, American way do not have to hide. Actually, as chairman of the 
the “Teamsters. side”. This was behind technicalities.” board, Beck worked with the Can- 
to be conducted by a prominent Six of the persons he referred to} well Committee in fingering those 
publicity firm. He claimed that the were distinguished members of the faculty members who were to be 
“overwhelming majority” of the University of Washington faculty.! tried for political heresv. Six were 
beard had appreved the campaign As a regent of the University,|selected for the ordeal. | 
when polled by telephone. John Beck, a few months later, was to| Three, Dr. Herbert Phillips, 
English, secretary-treasurer of the cit in judgment on the fate of Prof. Joseph Butterworth and Dr. | 
IBT, said he knew nothing of the their academic careers. Ralph Gundlach, refused to an-' 
pecject, was opposed to it, and) In a thrust at the professors he! swer any questions. Three others, 
wouldn't sign any cheoks for it. ‘added “I have no timé for that Dr. E. Harold4@by, Dr. Garland 
When Beck brought the issue group of individuals who hide be- Ethel and Dr. Melville Jacobs| 
to the meeting, the board approv- hind every technicality—technical- testified to prior association with 


adversely by a split-decision in the 
case only of Dr. Gundlach. 

Beck went into a quick huddle 
with President Raymond Allen, 
now chancellor of the University 
of California, to repair the dam- 
age. Allen slapped down the fac- 
ulty tenure committee by firing 
Phillips, Butterworth and Gund- 
lach without notice or dismissal 
pay and putting Eby, Ethel and 
Jacobs on a humiliating probation. 
The Beck-controlled board of re- 
gents approved this action. 

The case became a cause cele- 
e in academic circles, and it was|committee: 

not until early 1956 that the Amer-| “I have always been against 
ican Association of University Pro-'communism 100 percent.” 


} 


| 


to counter the campaign of anti- to hide their. subversive thinking.” give names of others. | 

of Beck, or the others who were on the fight against “subversive think-| before the faculty tenure commit-| 

Be ithe. twin goals which have domi-| guaranteeing academic freedom. 
and becoming, in the process, a. late Tracy Griffin, who was to 

® Graham Barden, North Caro- ag 

lina Democrat, Chairman of the Ove $ | ‘tig a oa 

House Labor Commitee, amounc- 

groups part in the campaign to 


labor legislation. Not a cent is to * | The Canwell Committee was; 
display at Senate racket hearings 
> ‘nated his life—the general presi-| For the role of “prosecutor” Beck | 
since last week's suspension of; ieitltedessh daeeailins ae inti 
aching Ch ge 
ed hearings on racketeering in un-. g 
display to the public all that’s ee ae 


ed a publicity campaign, but only jties which they would destroy—| Communist party but refused to 
go tcr the defense or whitewash} TQ THE BECK of that day step one. Step two was a hearing’ 
al Ties Secnehe Ceeadlt. enon ing” was incidental to achieving tee under the cherished “code” 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS dency of the nation’s largest union’ selected his personal attorney, the 
Beck have been: 
ion welfare funds will be staged 
Capitol. That appears to be his| 
dirty in unions and lay ground for By JOSEPH CLARK 
e . Administration 


ganizations for the fuller and 
more correct utilization of local 
reserves and potentialities. 

“It is practically impossible to 
give concrete and efficient guid- 
ance to a large number of enter- 
prises or projects from a single 
ministry or department under the 
present conditions, in which our 
industry and construction have 
greatly expanded and in which 
there are more than 200,000 
state industrial enterprises and 
more than 100,000 constructed 
sites in various republics and 
areas throughout the vast ex- 
panses of the country. 

“With production on such a 
scale, the existing structure of 
the management of industry and 
construction is not in keeping 
with the increased demands; if 
restricts the possibility of tap- 
ping reserves that are latent in 
the socialist system of economy.” 

* 


PERHAPS the heart of the eco- 
noinic changes proposed are con- 
tained in the paragraph of the reso- 
lution which says: 

“The organizational structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction must be based 
on combining centralized govern- 
ment administration with an in- 
crease in the role of local eco- 
nomic, Party and trade uniog 
bodies i ent, 


soon on the House side of the 
new anti-labor curbs. | 


FAR-REACHING changes in the {ie 
spokesmen industrial and governmental setup mm 
disclosed that proposals are under of the Seviet Union will be taken 7 


study for legislation to put laborjup at next month’s special session _ 
under the anti-trust law. The Wall! of the Supreme Soviet. The pro- 
Street Journal featured the news posals were made in “theses” pre- 
and said editorially that natien-| pared by Nikita Khrushchev, first 


—— 


“wide strikes and industry-wide secretary of the Soviet Communist ; 
contracts are “the evil from which! Party. 
all other union abuses flow.” : 

¢ Secretary of Labor James. 
Mitchell said he opposes the pro- 
posals pushed by the Commerce 
Department for aplication of the 
trust law, but said other curbs of 
unions are also under study. 

© The Senate racket committec 
trippled the size of its staff and 
broadened its scope, claiming it is 
receiving an average of 500 com-| Thus, railroads, machine indus- 
plaints and “tips” a day for inves- ‘ty, light industry, fisheries, mining, 
tigation of corrupt practices etc. were administered by central- 
charges in unions. ized ministries and the top minister 

® In New York, Louis Hol. | of each was in the cabinet, or 
lander, president of the State CIO) Council of Ministers. There were 
Council again rapped proposals about 70 ministers in all. 
for expulsion of the IBT from the; The new plan is to have a Coun- 
cw a = rag ee policy ‘cil of Ministers based on the pre- 

e to “throw the rank miers of each of the 15 constituent 


and file to the wolves because Soviet republi ; 
their leaders are corrupt” but to | serwemanteeneaines re etree ee ab goo now second Only $9 
enable the AFL-CIO to itself clean’ jc institutions and the central eco- the Vaned Talis & pees ae oduc- 

its house. nomic institutions that will pro- — 

™ vide over-all planning. Some idea of the difficulties cre- 
THE REVOLT against the Beck | ated by the bureaucracy and red 
* tape of super centralization is 
given in documents of the Soviet 
C.P. A resolution adopted after 


leadership was reported most pro-| 
nounced in locals of his home ter- THE SOVIET Communist Party 

the Feb. 13-14 plenum, for exam- 
ple, stated: 


Continuing the trend toward de- 
centralization of Soviet economy 
the new plan also revamps the | 
executive branch of the govern- 
‘ment—the Council of Ministers. 
Throughout the period of Soviet 
industrialization the ministries su- | 
pervised all-Soviet industrial or 
economic activities. 


Nikita Khruschev (left) first secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, and Nikolai Bulganin, Soviet premier, chatting 
with a delegate at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
last year. : 


production—are sitting in the 
central apparatus of the minis- 


tries and departments, divorced 
from direct participation in in- 
dustrial activity. A considerable 
proportion of them settle down | 
in the offices of the ministries and 
departments. A serious short- 
coming of the present structure 
of the management of industry 
and construction is that it re- 
stricts the opportunities of local 
party, ener and _ trade | 
union bodies in guiding economic S Ree 5 nt natt 
development and curbs their ae Se a a Hl 
et any - a the serious shortcomings of der. 
initiative in mobilizing the forces | *+* ‘1 '°’’' Re AS 
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economy has become a hindrance 
to the further development of an 


localities 


. le 


€ 


ritory, the Western Conference of has been discussing this reorgani- 

Teamsters, the area that figured! zation for some time. Two-meet- 

0 5 ig in the disclosures of ings of its, Central Committee in- 

corruption. chiding one in December and an- “Given the existing structure 

Bagh or ag in the giant Local 174, other in February dealt with these. of management, a wh number — 
of Seattle brought a court order! matters. of gifted organizers of industry 

for an audit of its books. In Spo-! It is apparent that the highly; —engineérs and technician | ) 
a auait of ts books. In Spe-| It i apparent that the highly) engines and trina wi 
_Aaninued on Page 13). ,.., gentialized ..direation..ipf.<Saviet| |Havé’a*'thorough knowledge of 
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How About the Free Worlds” 


By ART SHIELDS } 
THE “free world!” What is 


Little Hitlers in America 


it? President Eisenhower says 
he is joining \the Baghdad 
Military Pact to defend the 
“free world” in the Middle 


East. He talks as if freedom were 
his ruling passion. 
we ask, is the American Empire 
murdering freedom in lands near- 
er home? Why ‘is Ike arming the 
bloody dictators in the Caribbean? 
Why is he furnishing the guns to 
kill rebel workers and peasants 
who fight for democracy today? 
... The murder toll runs to more 
than 100,000 in recent years in 
Colombia alone... . | 

The answer is pain. These Latin} 
American dictators are Wall Street; 
auleiters. They were set up with 
Wall Street money and U. S. Gov- 
ernment aid. Their job is to keep 
the Spanish-speaking sugar work- 
ers, oil workers and miners under 
the imperial heel. And Ike's “free 
world” sounds far away when his 
speeches are beamed by the Voice 


America to the blue Caribbean. 
* 


FREEDOM is strictly a domes- 
tic item for the United States. Our! 

yple get a little at home. But: 
codons has been stamped out in 
Colombia, Guatamala, Cuba, Nac- 
aragua, Venezuela,. the Dominican 
Republic and other lands under the 
Empire's heel. 

These lands are governed by 
Wall Street’s little Hitlers today. | 

The Caribbean peoples love free- | 
dom, however. They have establish- 
ed democratic governments with 
freed elections and strong labor; 
unions again and again. And their 
democracy has been overthrown) 
with force and violence by Wall 
Street imperialism again and again. 

* 


MOST of this violence is cover-' 
ed up by the American press. The 
fantastic massacres in Colombia, for, 
instance, have barely been men-! 
tioned. Yet 100,000 to 200,000 
men, women and children have 
been butchered in this lovely moun-| 
tain land near Panamia since 1949.) 
And this blood-letting is admitted 
by the local fascist dictator him-| 
self. 

Yes, savs Dictator Rojas Pinilla,| 
the dead number at least 100,0 
since the killings began. Liberals 
put the figur e at 150,000 to 200.- 
000. And the massacres still, con-: 
tinue. i | 

Yet Colombian democracy was} 
once the finest in the Caribbean. 
Free speech, free elections, strong 
labor unions and \an active Com- 
munist Party existed together until 
the fascist coup. 

That ended in the late 1940s. 
The Conservative Party—a tool of 
Wall Street bankers, oil men and| 
colfee importers—took power when’ 
the opposition was split. And 
democracy died quickly.! For all 
opposition parties were Gutlawed. 
Their leaders‘were jailed and mur- 
dered. Labor unions were smashed, 
Newspapers were suppressed. And 
the jails were filled withi tortured 
political prisoners. , 


' 


‘THE witchhunt spread to the 
villages. And hundreds of villages 
have been destroyed with Ameri- 
can-made bombs, American made 
planes and American-made guns 
since a peoples resistance move- 
ment began. 

The movement has not been 
wiped out, however. The guerillas 
are active in the great eastern 
plains. And Dictator Rojas Pinilla 
‘is very shaky today. So shaky that 
Wall Street may ditch him, the 
business papers hint. For he has 
fallen far behind in his bills. 

The dictator tries to divert at- 
tention from his crimes by thund- 
ers about Hungary. His thunders 
were pi into the United Nations 
Assembly by Colombia’s delegate. 
And some good working people 
have been confused by such propa- 
ganda tricks,, | wo pertatic on) 

But fascism still rules Colombia. 


| DICTATOR BATISTA-of Guba, 


.. . But why,’ 


® 
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Your Money and Life 


Dictator Rafael Trujillo gets the giad hand of the State Depart- 


ment. Here Vice-President Nixon 


tour, while another U. S. State Department official beams. 


And our brothers and sisters there 
are still asking for help. They are 
not asking for much. Just stop the 
shipment of American weapons to 
Rojas Pinilla, they beg. Stop help- 
ing this fascist puppet. The people 
will free themselves if the United 
States doesn’t interfere. 
* 


FASCISM also rules Guatamala. 
It came as an import from Wall) 
Street in 1954. It came when Allan) 
Dulles’ Central Intelligence Agency 
(Project X) overthrew the pocades 
sive Arbenz government. (The CIA 
boasts of this job). And the firing) 
squads got busy; the progressive 
trade unions were smashed; the na- 
tionalized farm lands were taken 
back from the peasants and return- 
ed to the United Fruit Co.. And 
Guatamala was hailed by the State 
Dpeartment as a member of the 
“free world” again. 

* 


FASCISM also rules the Domini- 
can Republis. Plain, naked fascism! 
For all opposition parties have been 
abolished by Dictator Trujillo, who 
compares himself to God. The sign: 
“God and Trujillo!” blazes in neon 
letters. over Trujillo City today. 

Trujillo has murdered tens of 
thousands in 26 years. —— 
Reynolds once estimated that he 
butchered 13,000 to 20,000 Hiat- 
ian workers, who were living on his| 
border, in 1937. And his cops have 
butchered thousands of men and 
women who wanted more bread 
and liberty since. | 

Those killings are done with 
American-made weapons. Trujillo 
got his start when the U. S. Ma- 
rines occupied his country. He join- 
ed the Marines National Guard in 
1918. He was cited for killing pa- 
triotic guerillas. And he became 
president with U. S. aid in 1930.| 

* | 

TRUJILLO butchers for the Em-; 
pire of Sugar. His job is to make! 
cheap labor cheaper. And Domini- 
can labor is so cheap today that 
the average Dominican eats only 17} 
pounds of meat a year, uccording| 
ot United Nations statistics. | 

The FBI protects him. The re-) 
cent murder of Professor Galin- 
dez of Columbia University (a foe 
of Trujillo) was not a matter for 
BI >énvestigation, said Attorney! 
General Herbert Brownell. | 

Galindez disappeared from Man- 
hattan Island as his book against! 
Trujillo was awaiting publication. 
Other Dominican ‘emigres to New 
York had been murdered before. | 
And this bloody “free world” gaul- 
eiter may be headed for trouble. 
| President Eisenhower tried to 
brush .the Galindez case off at a. 
press conference. He. didn’t know: 
ithe Columbia University teacher, 
the former Columbia University 
president said. But Ika may have to 
move against his puppet, however. 
For two more murders connected’ 
with the Galindez case have come 
to light. One of the victims is a 
young American aviator. 


' 


is an shaky gauleiter. The! 


ler than the — barons, and their 


greets him during a Caribbean | 


Gustavas Rojas Pinilla, another 
New World Hitler. 


popular wrath against him is be- 
coming too hot. Batista has murd-| 
ered hundreds of trade unionists, 
and _ political opposition leaders 
since he seized power five years ago 
with the help of the sugar barons. 
And the revolutionary forces are| 
very active today. | 

Cuban guerrilla troops are hold- 
ing their own in the hills of Oriente| 
Province against attacks by Amer-' 
ican-made planes. And Batista 
barely escaped death when a band 
of determined youths attacked his! 
Havana palace last month. | 


The youths were finally wiped 
out by American-made tanks and, 
machine guns. The tanks had been 
presented to Batista in public cere- 
monies by U. S.-Ambassador Gard- 
ner a few days before. 

Batista has indulged in new mas- 
sacres since. A leader of the liberal 
Orthodox Party—who had. nothing. 
to do with the palace attack—was' 
among the new murder victims. | 

[t is doubtful if these butcheries 
can save Batista, however. The. 
people—in the long run—are strong-| 
mouthpiece, John Foster Dulles. .. .' 
The Secretary’ of State’s law firm,| 
incidentally, represents two big. 
Cuban sugar firms. | 

And American business men be- 
hind Batista are worried. 

“We all pray every day that 


nothing happens to Batista,” said | 


a Cuban corporation director to 
Herbert Matthews, New York 
Times man. 


* 


Oil and 


Turmoil 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


GIANT OIL companies 
make huge profits out of 
the Middle East. They jack 


up prices through cartel 
schemes. The people of the 
Middle East are poverty- 


stricken. There and in Vene- 
zuela, urions and strikes are bru- 
tally suppressed. U. S. companies 
have been winning out from the 
British in the undercover strug- 
gle for Middle Eastern oil. Oil 
companies are very influential in 
U. S. politics. 

A Canadian pamphlet by Mor- 
den Lazarus restates these well- 
known facts, drawing liberally 
from such writers as Harvey 
O’Connor, Robert A. Engler, and 
Benjamin Schwadran, But the 
main villain in this pamphlet, 
titled “Oil and Turmoil” (and 
published for the Ontario Wood- 
worth Memorial Foundation, by 
Across-Canada Press, Toronto) is 
not the oil companies. It is the 
Soviet Union, allegedly pursuing 
the age-old expansionist aims ot 
the Czars and threatening to 
“add the whole Arabian penin- 
sula to its claim of satellite states.” 
And the oil workers of the Mid- 
die East “are dupes for Commu- 
nist propaganda—by the very fact 
that they can see with their own 
eves the extent of foreign dom- 
ination of the resources of their 
countries.” 

Thus Mr. Lazarus uses the 
factual presentation as a scientific 
background for conclusions 
which have no relation to the 
evidence presented, and which 
happen to coincide with the gen- 
eral cold war propaganda line 
of the oil companies and the im- 
perialist governments. 

. 

THE secondary villain of this 
pamphlet, written in the midst 
of the invasion of Egypt, from a 
pro-Israel viewpoint, is president 
Nasser of Egypt. There is no 
mention of the role of U. S. mili- 
tary bases in the area, nor of 
U. S. diplomatic intervention to 
achieve the overthrow of Prem- 
ier Mossadegh of Iran, so advan- 
tageous to the U. S. oil monopo- 
lies. 

Basically, the pamphlet fails to 
recognize the role of the oil 
companies as merely the out- 
standing example of the drive of 
modern monopoly capital to grab 
the “free” world’s raw materials, 
and to obtain super - profits 
through the export of capital. 

Lazarus coneedes that the 
threat of the Arab countries to 
nationalize oil is the real issue 
behind the Suez Canal contro- 
versy. But he nowhere recog- 
nizes the right of countries to 
control their own resources. He 
accepts the assumption that the 


Se 


developed capitalist countries re- 
quire for their economies a mo- 
nopoly of Middle Eastern oil, and 
presents sympathetically the In- 
ternational .Cooperative Alliance 
resolution of 1946, which: pro- 
poses to achieve that objective 
more discreetly through the de- 
vice of “United Nations control.” 
The implication is that nationali- 
zation moves by the countries 
concerned would be part of a 
“Soviet plot.” 

As for practical program, 
Lazarus limits himself to propos- 
ing a “new and comprehensive 
study” under UN auspices—the 
classical reactionary device for 
quieting the opposition while 
maintaining the status quo. 

* 

THE section on “Oil in So- 
viet Russia” shows the bias of 
the author. Trying to give the 
impression that socialism fails in 
the effort to develop oil produc- 
tion, he presents statistics for 
1950, altheugh at the time he 
wrote figures for 1955 were 
available, showing a remarkable 
doubling of Soviet production in 
the intervening five years. 

Nor is there any mention of 
the supply of oil well equipment 
and technique by the Soviet 
Union to countries trying to ob- 
tain independence of imperial- 
ism by developing their own oil 
resources. 

The dominant role of U. S. 
Companies in Canadian oil is 
onal down, and there is no men- 
tion of any adverse effects on 
the Canadian people. U. S. oil 
companies are criticized in rela- 
tion to the Middle East for their 
anti-Israel activities. 

The slick propaganda jobs of 
the oil companies can make no 
headway with more sophisticat- 
ed readers having an  anti-mo- 
nopoly tradition. But a writer 
like Lazarus, who dresses up sup- 
port for their basic - objectives 
with “radical” talk, is exceed- 
ingly helpful to the oil cartel. 
The interests of the people of 
the U. S. and Canada is to op- 
pose anti-Soviet war provoca- 
tions launched by the oil com- 
panies and their agents in- gov- 
ernment. Lazarus supports these 
provocations. 

The interests of the American 
——_ call for support of the ef- 
orts of peoples in the Middle 
East, Canada, and everywhere 
else, to regain control of their 
natural resources from giant in- 
ternational corporations. Lazarus 
would dissipate that support by 
attacks on Nasser, oll substi- 
tuting “studies” and proposals for 
a disguised imperialist condomi- 
nium under “United Nations” 
auspices, such as Dulles and his 
cohorts tried to put over in re- 


lation to the Suez Canal. 


VENEZUELA is the fattest of; 
all the American Empire’s satrapies | 
in the Caribbean. Here the local 
gauleiter—Custavo Perez Jimenez—| Egy 
is a dummy for the oil companies. 


(Continued-en Page 10) 


Pea 


The United Nations Emergency Force has over 5,200 
to secure and 1 mb a cessation of: the hostilities in ? 
Indians and two Yugoslavs wearing light blue United Nati 
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NEWS ITEM: Ges the articles purchased for Dave Beck, out of Teamster Union 


funds, was a loveseat. 


CODE OF ETHICAL PROFITS 


RIGHT NOW the Senate Committee on rac- 
keteering is busy investigating how Teamster chief 
Dave Beck took care of his union's funds as if 
they were his very own. 

But what will the committee do when it fin- 
ishes with Beck and some others like him in the 
Jabor movement?. Most people don’t realize that 
the Mcclellan committee also has a mandate to 
look into unethical practices in the “manage- 
ment’ field. This is exactly where the problem 
arises—big business doesn’t make money by break- 
ing laws. Congress wisely makes laws to force 
big business to make money. 

There was a time, for example, when the oil 
industry was so unethical that the Rockefellers 
had a pipeline to the Devil himself. Fortunately 
Congress took matters in hand and decided to 
raise the ethical standards of Standard’s ethics. 
Today it is practically illegal for any oil company 
to avoid making a fortune and very few even at- 
tempt ft. 

Last week a few non-oil Senators tried unsuc- 
cessfully to reduce the 2712% depletion allowance 
which makes it a crime tor oil companies to pay 
taxes. Happily, Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Texas Oil) and Minority Leader William Know- 
land (R-Calif. Oil) were on hand to guard the 
morals of the industry. 

A Treasury Department report on 27 oil com- 
panies for the 10 years 1945-55 shows how one 
company was forbidden by the depletion allow- 
ance to pay any taxes at-all for seven years. One 
paid no taxes for five years although its income 
ranged from $134,000 to $2,200,000. _ Four of the 
companies were not permitted to pay taxes for any 
of the 10 years! (If these companies had been 
tax-payers you can imagine what crimes they 
would have had to commit—tax-dodging being 
only the mildest of them!) 

‘Another law to make oil companies lead ethi- — 


French Vets Sa ys 


By Alan Max 


cal lives compels them to deduct from their U.S. 
income tax any taxes paid abroad. Aramco 
(America Arabian Oil Company—owned by Texas 
Company, Standard of California, Standard of 
New Jersey and Socony Vacuum) splits 50-50 
with Saudi Arabia. But Aramco calls this taxes, 
which is certainly more sensible than calling it rice 
pudding. In 1955 Aramco turned over $272 
million in profits to King Saud and kept $272 
for itself. Instead of paying 52 percent of its 
share to the U.S. Treasury in taxes, Aramco took 
a depletion allowance and on top of that a deduc- 
tion for foreign “income taxes’~and ended up 
paying not a cent in taxes and with the Treasury 
owing IT money! 

Other industries too have been compelled to 


toe the line by Washington’s Code of Ethical | 


Profits. The aircraft industry, for example, has 
been torced to use rent-free $895 millions of 
government plants and equipment. 
industry is deterred from robbing elderly widows 
and breaking into delicatessen shops. 

Frankly, I doubt if the McClellant Committee 
will find more than one or two cases of manage- 
ments so unethical that they refuse to make big 
profits and go in for peity thievery. How the 
committee will get around this stubborn fact, I 
just dont know. 


Perhaps there is one way out. If you will 


examine the full tithe which the~Senate gave to | 
the committee last January, you will find it is called | 


the Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor OR Management Fields. Evidently the 
committee is not authorized to-investigate both 
Labor AND Management. It can pick only one 
—and has already made its choice. If it were now 
to investigate management too, that would be a 

clear violation of its authority. It would prob- 
ably open up the committee members to im- 


pe achment proceedings. 


This way the ~ 


a re — 


Oust Speidel: l 


PARIS. — Demonstrations are 


French Gi Jailed 


~ Netherlands. 
LHUMANITE 


DIMANCHE, 


being held throughout France de- 
manding reversal of the appoint- 
ment of Lieut. Gen. Hans. Speidel, 


former Hitler general, as com- 
mander of NATO ground forces 
in Central Europe. 


The United ‘ States Seventh 
Army, the British Army of the 
Rhine, French, Dutch, Belgian, 
Danish and West German forces 
are part of Spiedel’s command. 


Last Saturday thousands, in- 
cluding many veterans, demon- 
strated in Paris. one of the biggest 
deraonstrations took place recently 
in the town of Auboue in Lorraine, 
where despite a — rain, 10,- 

men, women and young peo-| 
ple demanded removal of 
Speidel. Among the speakers were! 
_ Bertrand, mayor of Auboue: 
aeques Debu-Bridel, Gaullist sen-| 
ator; and Dr. Batie, @ woman Re- 


As Foe of Speidel 


_ PARIS.—Claude Marty, young 
Frencly soldier, has been charged 
by a military court with disobe- 
dience because he declared he 
would not obey the orders of the 
ex-Hitler general, Lieut. Gen. 
Hans Speidel. 

Marty was arresied two 
months age. He is the son of 
Louis Marty, Resistance fighter 
who was murdered by the Nazis 


at the time that Speidel was brenchme tens of thousands of 


chief of staff of the German oc- 
cupation forces in France. 


Young people throughout the | 


country are signing petitions de- 
_ manding Marty's release. 


J 


Delegations attended represent- 
ing West German victims of| 


sistance leader who is 2 comman- 
der of the Legion of Honor. . 


Nazism and Resistance { 
, from Luxemburg, Austria snl. 


‘in its last issue published state- 


man leaders 


Sunday edition of the paper of 
the Communist Partv of France, 


ments. by Wilhelm Pieck, presi- 
dent of the German Democratic 
Republican, Otto Grotewohl, pre- 
mier, Walter Ulbricht, first secre- 
tary of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany, and other East Ger- 
denouncing the ap- 
pointment. of Speidel. 

“The war criminal Speidel,” said 
‘Grotewo!i, “was responsible for 


‘renchmen during World War’ II 
;and helped hurl Europe into de- 
struction and chaos. The common 
‘struggle of the French and German 
people as well as the other peace- 


loving peoples of Europe against 
Speidel and thé aggressive plans 


of the imperialists and militarist: | 


will guarantee that the crimes o 


rs|the second rove, War will not be} 
nd | jeguarl! baeeo taxes—that is, ten bts every Pa ane smoked? 


e| repeated, 


FIREBRAND 
ANOTHER Dulles brink has come back to haunt him. 


Aa gemiring biography of the Secretary of State by John 
Robinson Beal, “si Department correspondent of Time 


magazine, confirm the Nii that Dulles deliberately 
planned and pesmi ddle Eastern crisis. 

This informatio first given to the public by C. D. 
Jackson, publisher gf of tine mah former special assistant to 
President Bisenon ao ybnew. ical warfare. In a 
speech < Toroay 0 


Worker) seveal 
a promise ee 


building the hay A swap Dam in or 
down” with the Soviet Union. 

Thou later denied before a special Senate 
Sate = a¢ had said this, his own employe’s 
book now confirms tg the hilt Dulles’ criminal responsibil- 
ity for the Middle ern crisis. 

-It will be recalled in an interview with Life maga- 
zine in January 1956 Dylles had boasted of three previous 
occasions on which he had taken the country to the brink 
of war. 

April 6 marks the 40th anniversary of World War I. 
Twenty-one years after that “war to end all wars, the 
world was plunged into an even more horrible slaughter. 
Now we have as the a architect of American foreign 
poligy—including the Eisenhower Doctrine—a man who, 
brandishing A and H-bombs, is gambling with a possible 
World War III. 

Let’s‘ say it loud so even Ike will hear; DULLES 


MUST GO! 


THE BANKERS SAID ‘NO’ 


DAVE BECK is not the only one who resists public 
exposure of his finances, Rep. rome (D-W is) said last week. 

The American Bankers Association is equally reluc- 
tant. In contrast to Beck, however, the ABA was able last 
week to place enough pressure on the House to ensure the 
defeat of Rep. Wright Patman’s resolution to probe the 
monetary situation. In this the bankers had the solid back- 
ing of the Eisenhower Administration. 

Rep. Reuss said that the White House displayed 
“about as much enthusiasm at having Congress investigate 
its financial affairs as Beck and Hoffa are at having Con- 
gress investigate their financial affairs.” The Administra- 
tion moved “heaven and earth to stop (the) House from 
investigating the credit situation,’ he declared. 

The victory for the bankers is a defeat for the people. 
Passage of the bill could have Jaid bare those money-mad 


arch 12 (reported in the March 24 
‘et t Dulles deliberately withdrew 
to the E 


tian government for 
er to force a “show- 


practices of the Big Bankers which are driving us further 


on the inflation road toward a slump. 
The possibility of disclosing the monetary machina- 


_ tions of Wall Street has not been lost irrevocably. It can 


be prosecuted in the Senate and House by the Kefauver 
and Anfuso subcommittees which are to probe the profit- 


price-wage relation. 
. ° * 


THE EISENHOWER Administration would like the 
American people to think that the system where the greed 
of the bankers counts for more than the needs of the peo- 
ple is “people's capitalism.” If it's anybody's capitalism, 
its “bankers capitalism’—just plain old-fashioned, thiev- 
ing capitalism. 


ONE OF TEN 


THE ARROGANCE of the tobacco tycoons is scarce- 
ly believable. Confronted with the proof of seven leading 
scientists that cigarettes contain some cancer-producing 
agent, the industrialists have evidently decided to sit tight, 
keep mum, and let any storm—if a storm arises—blow itself 
out. 

There was a time when such revelations would have 
created a national revulsion: the days, for instance, when 
Upton Sinclair's “Jungle” resulted in pure-food legislation. 
We have come upon a fantastic time when proof that one 
of every ten heavy smokers may die of cancer brings no 
outcry of alarm. And that, despite the fact that there must 
be millions of heavy smokers in the country—that category, 
according to science, which consumes from one to two 
packs of cigarettes a day. . 

The tobacco industry seems cocky over the might of 
its advertising crusades which surpass the hundred-and- 
fifty-million-dollar-a-year mark. A whole new generation 
is being wheedled, cajoled, lured into rs cigar- 
ette habit—and its promoters need not confess the relation- 
ship between cancer and the evil weed. The least our gov- 
ernment could do is to inform our youth of the truth. Is 
it loath to do so because it gets ponent fechas sg 


Gus Hall Out 
After 51% Years 


GUS HALL, one of the 11 na- 
tional Communist Party leaders 
convicted under the Smith Act in 

949, was released from the U. S. 

enitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., 

st week. He returned to Cleve- 

nd where his wife and two chil- 
dren live. 

He continues under $5,000 bond 
on a second Smith Act charge of 
individual membership ia,the Com- 
munist Party. 

Hall, a Navy veteran and former 
national secretary of the party, had 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
SEN. John L. McClellan, the 


Arkansas Democrat, took time out 
this week from his racketeering in- 
vestigation to lend a hand against 
the Administration’s civil rights bill. 


As a member of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, McClellan, tak- 
ing a cue from his colleague, Sen. 
Samuel J. Ervin (D-NC), is seek- 
ing to prosecute two unnamed Ne- 
gro witnesses who testified in favor 
of civil rights legislation. This step, 
announced by McClellan this te: 
is the result of two successive Mon- 
day meetings of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee to consider the civil 
rights bill. 


Sen. Matthew Neely, Democrat 
of West Virginia, was pessimistic 
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COURTS 


known assailants after he refused 
to remove his name from the voters 


Ervin Harries Victims, Not the Guilty 


ERVIN sought in cross-examin- diciary Committee are Sens. Ever- 
ining both Faison and Courts to! ett Dirksen (R-II), Alexander Wiley 


-1.,,/(R-Wis), Roman Hruska (R-Neb) 
ctablih that exch bad Bee Bult ina Wath (RU 


; ,.|9en. Hennings sponsored a separ- 
was filled with the minute details! .10 bill hat because there wasieu Se 
the Senator probed for in the lives 


; posed bi-partisan unity in and out- 

of the two witnesses, The brow. tle of Congess on the Admins 
oe foie | tration measure, t 

the case of Courts that at one point measure ee aes idea ae 

Clarence Mitchell, NAACP Wash- a oe 

The bill in its present form is 


ington representative, intervened é ~ 
g div: I characterized as a “watered down 

heatedly: bree ye ; 
‘civil rights bill but acceptable as 


It is very difficult to see this | ihe minimum meaningful bill cap- 


man who has been shot and | 
wr , ‘able of pass: a 
(made) a victim of a chain of passage this session. It is 


° . aSS cd r ‘ . 
events to be subjected to this |\). ... by many that the bill has 


f aoa hich ‘the support of both the Republican 
type of cross-examination which | 1d Democratic leaders of the Sen- 
would make his experiences less | 


heartrending.” ate. It provides for: 


| |. Establishment of a Civil 
Ervin answered, innocently, that Rights Commission for investigat- 


vocal opponents of civil rights have 
been Sens. Ervin, McClellan, East- 


about the chances of getting a civil 


, . |lists. Courts, a 60-year-old Missis- 
rights bill out of committee UNdeT ool native. testified on March 1, 


present circumstances. Sen. Neely |’) ith FN " 
hinted that the Senate would have | 2/098 With @ group of Negro wit 
nesses from the South. 


to take the bill away from the pres- 

ent committee headed by Sen.| Erwin wanted to know from 

James O. Eastland, the Mississippi) Courts what his income was; 

Democrat with the name and fame|whether Courts had ever paid a 
federal income tax and for what 


for intransigeance on civil rights. : ' 
years; who was Courts attorney 


7 
ON THE committee the most/2#2¢ 2 number of other details which 


pormpge very far afield in consid- 


with civil rights. 
A few days earlier, Ervin had 


land and Olin D. Johnston (D-SC). 
It was Ervin who prepared the rec- 


bility as a witness.” The Senator 
had turned _ the 
Rights subcommittee into a south- 
ern court. Now he and his col- 
leagues of similar persuasion, obvi- 
ously want to continue the same 


ary Committee. 
* 


~ ROY WILKINS, NAACP execu- 


procedure in the full Senate Judici- 


he was only testing Courts’ “credi- ; 


Constitutional | 


ing charges of civil rights viola- 
ons. 

2. A Civil Rights Division in the 
Justice Department, headed by a 


Deputy Attorney General to pro- 


cess all legal matters growing out 
of civil rights litigation. 

3. Empowering the Attorney 
General to sue for injunctions to 
protect the civil rights of citizens, 


tive secretary, called th McClellan- especially the right to vote when 
ering that the hearing had to do! Fryin caper “merely another facet that is threatened in an election or 


‘of the southern tactic of delay.”|primary involving federal offices. 


The NAACP, Wilkins said, will 


It was the belief of civil rights 


done the same thing to Alexander! back up every one of its Wwiesses. | sunnorters that if the bill reached 


served five and one half years. He ord during the hearings for the 
was sentenced to a five year term|move made by McClellan. Ervin, a Faison, 25, a student in North Caro-|_ Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D-|the floor before the Easter holi- 


in 1949 by Judge Harold R. Me-| former North Carolina State Su-/]ing State College (for Negroes).|Mo), a supporter of the Adminis-| days, it could’be passed, even if it 
dina in New York on a charge of) preme Court judge, used all of his| Faison had testified that he and/tration’s civil rights bill, said he required breaking an almost inevit- 
“conspiring to teach and advocate courtroom experience in  cross-| other Negroes had been prevented! would try again on April 15 when | able Senate filibuster attempt. This 
violent overthrow of the U.S. Gov-|examining Negro witnesses testily-/from votin g in Northampton | the committee meets to get the bill! makes the delays now by Eastland 
ernment.” ing before the Senate Constitution- | County, N. C., in an illegal manner reported out. But observers noted! and his committee colleagues more 

Hall is scheduled to appear in|al Rights Sub-committee. and that he had been framed on a/ that the Republican sponsors of the dangerous each day. And _ there 
the U.S. Courthouse in New York,. The North Carolinian was par-|bad check charge when he com-| bill had neither a protest nor a) seems to be no way to break the 
April 15 te answer the indictment |Dixiecrat stranglehold short of a 


of - individual Communist Party popular outcry resulting in action 


} 


‘ticularly rough in handling Gus|plained. He also testified that his| prediction on the issue. 
Among the sponsors of the bill 


father had been denied 


Courts, the former Belzoni, Miss., 


credit by 


By ERIK BERT 

THE Detense Department, ap- 
parently having seen the errors 
of its ways, has opened up a new 
chapter in its relations with small 
business. 

‘That chapter is entitled “De- 
partment of Defense Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee.” The 
baby was shown to the public 
just over a week ago, on March 
21 and 22. . 

Pentagon Brass attended the 
presentation and so did _ the 
House and Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committees. 

A few davs after the formation 
of the committee Rep. James 
Roosevelt, California Democrat, 
told the House that it was “only 
logical and natural” to examine 
the “make-up” of the advisory 
group, and “consider the nature 
and size of the corporations 
which employ and pay” the men 
who are “now to assume the im- 
portant task of advising the De- 
a of Defense on small 

usjness procurement problems.” 

HERE ARE SIX of the 18 
men on the list: 

I, J. Minett, general manager, 
defense operations division, 
CHRYSLER CORP. 

Walter D. Thomas, manager, 
Washington, D. C., OFFICE 
FOOD MACHINERY . and 
CHEMICAL CORP. 

Leonard C. Mallett, general 
Manager, Pratt and Whitney 
' Division, WNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORP. 

Morehead Patterson, _ presi- 
dent and chairman, AMERI- 
CAN MACHINERY AND 
FOUNDRY CO. 

Rulon Nagely, corporate di- 
rector of material NORTH 
AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 

Ralph J. Osborn, manufac- 
turing ‘manager, Ceorgia divi- 
sion, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 
CORP. 

These six companies are 
among the 100 biggest. war con- 
tract corporations. The 100 com- 
panies scooped up 69 percent 
of all prime war contracts. in 
1955: the latest. data released 


by the Defense, Depart ' 
The other 31 percent wete ° 4 s 


sag 


re 


among the 100 top corporations 

which received military prime 

contracts during World War II. 
« 

THAT ACCOUNTS for eight 
of the 18 members on the De- 
fense Department's Advisory 
Committee on Small Business. 


Another four represented the 
Pentagon; one spokesman each 
for the Secretary of Defense 
(Charles E. Wilson, lately of 
General Motors), the Department 
of the Army, the Department of 
the Navyl, and the Department 
of the Air Force. The fact that 
each of these spokesmen carried 
the title of either “director” or 
“adviser' on “Small Business” 
should not mislead anyone as to 


their outlook. 
* 


THAT ACCOUNTS for 12 of 
the 18—a working majority. 

These advisers from private 
industry serve without pay from 
the government—they continue 
to draw their private industry 
salaries. It can be assumed that 
—_ consider they are working 
or 


vided among the thousands of 
other companies, small, medi- 
um, and large. 


HOW THESE SIX would 
view the problems of small 
business can be imagined. Here 
are the volume and proportion 
of prime military contracts they 
received during 1955 (latest 
available. 

Percent 


MiNons of total 
of dollars contracts 


aeecnmda $ 797 
791 


Boeing 
North American_ 
United 
Lockheed 
American M & F 
Chrysler 
17.2 

(These facts are taken from a 
report of the Department of De- 
fense, dated Dec. 27, 1956, and 
entitled “100 Companies and 
Their Subsidiaries Listed Ac- 
cording to Net Value of Military 
Prime Contract Awards.” It 
covers the calendar year 1955.) 


Two other companies repre- 
sented on the committee of 18— 


Bath. Iron Works. and Food, Ma- 
ety & Chembial tty were 


LL BUSINESS ADVISORY 
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corporation is in that bracket, 
and for small business if that is 
what they call home. 

The eight from the big cor- 
porations, and the four from the 
Pentagon provide a working ma- 
jority of the Small Business com- 
mittee. 

THE SPOKESMEN for the 
Big Six on the committee 
undoubtedly find it difficult to 
take a thoroughly impartial ap- 
preach to the Defense Depart- 
ments’ system of procurement, or 
to worry primarily about the 
squeeze on small business. 

The reason is that they are 
the chief beneficiaries of the pro- 
curement system that was intro- 
duced when Charles Wilson left 
General Motors to become Sec- 
retary of Defense. 
~ That system is called the 


pm the Department makes 
fewer contracts to purchase some 
of the principal components 
which eventually become: part of 
the larger items of equipment, 
such as ‘aircraft, naval craft, 
tariks, large ‘gun ‘ assemblies. ” 


er-'Wnot yi °°’ 


by the Senate, itself. 


id Small Biz 


Whether the contracts will be 
hogged by the big companies or 
will be spread among the smaller 
contractors is left by the Defense - 
Dejsartment up to the Big Opera- 
tors themselves. If they wish to, 
the big firms can subcontract 
part of the work to the smaller 
outfits; and, if they don’t wish 
to, they are not compelled to. 

“This,” Rep. Roosevelt told 
the House, “places thousands of 
Smaller concerns more and more 
at the mercy of a handful of 
giant companies with respect to 
how much_ subcontracting is 
done, with them, and upon what 
terms and conditions.” 


“It seems a little naive,” he 
added, “to assume that an ad- 
visory committee such as Wwe 
have here is likely to present 
Mr. Wilson with any genuine 
criticism of fundamentals, such 
as the ‘weapons system’ con- 
cept, or that it will urge the De- 
partment to adopt any condi- 
tions, other than fine phrases 
which will insure small business 
a realistic and fair share of par- 
ticipation in the production of 
the defense equipment which 
is ultimately paid for by the 
taxpayers.” 

“It is unlikely,” he predicted, 
“that small independent business 
men will find anything humorous 
about still another advisory 
group at the policy level which 
is stacked so heavily with repre- 
sentatives of giant industrial cor- 


porations.” 
* 


THE MARCH 21-22 gather- 
ing of the clans was only the 
latest in a long series of festivals 
designed to smother the cries of 
small business in a fog of broth- 
erhood. Last year, an election 
‘year, saw the birth of a special 
Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business. 

It can be confidently expected 
that the Cadillac Cabinet will 
net look kindly on, let alone in- 
spire, any actions which will di- 
vert the billions in war contract 
payments away from the 100 
corporations who now appro- 
priate 69 percent of the total. 
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~ ABanker's View: 


Peace in Mideast Means 
Negotiate With Soviets 


[From an address by James P. 
Warburg, former banker, at the 
second New York conference on 
World Disarmament and Devel- 


. opment.| 


THE SOLUTION of the 
European problem lies in ne- 
gotiating a carefully phased 
withdrawal of Anglo-Ameri- 
ean and Soviet forces from 
that part of the Continent which 
lies west of the Soviet frontier, 
resulting eventually in the creation 
of a broad, militarily neutralized 
belt with a reunified, neutralized 
Germany at its center. The first 
step in such a phased withdrawal 


might well be the evacuation of 


that part of Germany which lies 
between the Rhine and the Oder- 


w 


Neisse Rivers, and the use of that 
neutralized area as a_ laboratory 
for the development of effective 
methods of inspection and enforce- 
ment. At my suggestion, the Ar- 
den Heuse Disarmament Confer- 
ence, held last December, adopted 
a proposal to this effect and sub- 
mitted it, through Senators Fland- 
ers and Sparkman, to President 
Fisenhower. 

The solution of the Middle East 


problem lies in negotiating with ments and, more important, it | we should have achieved a more 
the Soviet Union a mutual hands-| would prevent otherwise inevita- formidable position of strength and 
off agreement, with each side re- able equipment of a number ot who now that we have it, say that 


nouncing all hopes or ambitions to 


Such an agreement would include 
an arms embargo and a mutual 


covenant to aid the social and eco- troops would constitute a major ope west of the Soviet border, there 
nomic development of the Middle | step toward universal disarmament, ‘Is the fear that the neutralized 


Eastern nations without either side 


secking to gain, through such aid,'a gradually widening testing grounc ‘unfair advantage as competitors 
political influence or economic ad- | for the techniques of enforcement, | for world markets over the non- 


vantage. 
* 

IN OTHER words, the twin 
goals of American diplomacy at 
this time should, in my judgment, 
be the military neutralization o 
Europe between the English Chan- 
ne] and the Soviet border and 
similar neutralization of the Mid- 
dle East. 

The attainment of these aims 
would necessitate changing the na- 
ture of NATO and of the Baghdad 
Pact. Likewise, it would necessi- 
tate changing the nature of the 
Warsaw Pact and of Soviet rela- 
tions to Egypt and Syria. NATO 
would become, in effect, a uni- 
lateral declaration asserting that 
any Soviet incursion into the neu- 
tralized area, and particularly, any 
attack upon the nations of Western 
Europe, would be considered by 
the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada as an attack upon 
themselves. The Warsaw Pact 
would become a countervailing So- 
viet declaration that Russia would 
consider ariy Western incursion 
in‘o the neutralized area as an at- 
tack upon herself. Similar counter- 
vailing declarations as to the Mid- 
dle East would supplant the Bagh- 
dad Pact and the incipient Soviet 
alliances with Egypt and Syria. 


In the Middle East as well as in’ 


Europe, the United Nations should 
I think, be asked to endorse these 
hands-off agreements and to par- 
ticipate to greatest extent possible 
in their enforcement, so that any 


Violation by either side would in-| tunity, 


jo" = 


| 
forces which now confront each 
‘other in central Germany, thus re- 
moving one of the most likely 
causes of war. It would relieve the 
‘neutralized nations of Europe of 


the burden of maintaining arma- 


European nations with atomic 
'posess. Thus, the phased evacua- 


‘tion of Anglo-American and Soviet 
while, at the same time, oie 


A hands-off agreement in the 
Middle East would have similar de- 
sirable consequences for all con- 
‘cerned. It would assure the United 
| States that Russia would not get 
‘into a position to control or inter- 


fere with the production and trans- 


€' portation of Middle Eastern oil. It, 


would assure the Soviet Union that 
‘the United States would not main- 
tain or develop bases in the Middle 
East which would threaten Russia’s 
vital centers. It would assure the 
‘Middle Eastern countries the op- 


portunity to develop their full inde-; 


/pendence and would leave it to 
them to fill the so-called vacuum 
created by British withdrawal. 

In addition, since the hands-off 
agreement would include an arms 
embargo, the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries would to all intents and pur- 
poses be demilitarized and thus 


of maintaining military establish- 
‘ments. The extent to which this 
benefit would be realized would 
depend upon the extent to which 
the area could be internally paci- 
fied. This, in turn, would depend 
chiefly upon an Arab-Israeli peace 


settlement. ... 
* 


WHATEVER the objection rais- 
ed by the smaller European ‘na- 
tions, the important fact is that 
the Soviet Union itself opened the 
door to a phased withdrawal from 
Europe in its note of November 17, 
,1956.. The United States has so 
\far failed to explore this oppor- 
artly out of deference to 


stantly be recognized as a viola-' Chancellor Adenauer and partly be- 
tion of the United Nations Chart-} cause our Government has been so 


er calling for immediate action by 


| preoccupied with its own troubles 
in the Middle East that it has 


the world organization. .. . 


The phased evacuation of Eur-' failed to exploit Russia’s troubles 
ope would separate the’ armediin Eastern Europe. These are not 


é,.- - 
enh and frente” 
ae Eonemias |; 


the only reasons for our Govern- 
ment’s reluctance to take the initia- 


T° have for years opposed any and 


would be relieved of the burden 


tive. There are apparently some in- 
‘fluential rsons in Washington 


all negotiations with Russia until 


we should not negotiate because of 


| Finally, among the obstacles to 
the gradual neutralization of Eur- 


Europeans nations might gain an 


Continental powers who would 
guarantee their security. This fear 


‘fight. 


applies particularly to Great Brit- 
ain. My answer would be that the 


United Kingdom’s importance as 


lone of the guaranteeing powers de- 
pends less upon the size of its own 


military establishments than u 

its Commonwealth solani 
and its availability as a base. So i 
‘as the United States, Canada, and 
‘Russia are concerned, the more 


they suffer from the competition of 


greater will be the pressure upon’ 
them to end the arms race and to 
make a serious and. sincere effort to 
‘achieve reliably enforced universal 


‘disarmament. .. . | 


| Unlike the situation in Europe, 
where we could right now negoti- 
ate with Russia from a position of 
strength, we should, in the present 
circumstances, have to negotiate 
from a position of weakness in try- 
ing to reach a hands-off agreement 
in the Middle East. This weakness 
arises primarily from three factors: 

1. The Russians have the advan- 
tage that Arab nationalism is more 
anti-western than anti-Communist. 
With Anglo-French influence and 
power rapidly disappearing from 
‘the Arab scene, Arab anti-western- 
ism is becoming more and more 
sharply focused upon Israel. 


2. The Russians are not commit- 
ted, as we are, to preserve the ex- 
istence of Israel. 

3. In wooing the Arabs and pre- 
tending to be interested solely in 
their welfare, the Russians have no 
such clearly visible self-interest as 
we have through our huge invest- 
ment in and Europe’s dependence 
‘upon Middle East oil. 

These are the great handicaps to 


the demilitarized countries, the : 


our diplomacy which must be over- 
come before we can effectively ne-| 
gotiate a hands-off agreement in‘ 
the Middle East. An additional 


factor working against us is our 
association in the Arab mind with 
the colonial powers, kept alive by 
our ambiguous attitude toward the 


Arab independence movements i 
North ‘Africa. ‘ 


Yet, in spite of these handicapet 


the fundamental basis for a. negoti- 


VY © (Continued from Page 11) © | 
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Dear Editor 


TITTLE Letters from Readers 


Get on the Ball 


About Labor lseuge 
IGAGO. 
Dear Editor: 

When is the Worker going to 
really get on the ball on the Me- 
Clellan Committee and the new 
all-out drive against labor? 

For a while it seemed the 
Worker and Daily Worker was 
taking this rotten anti-labor com- 
mittee at face value—how could 
that happen? A headline, for ex- 
ample, was along the lines 
“Murder Threat to Witness’ 
Brother” which is just what the 
labor busters wanted; the epi- 
sode referred to, an alleged 
threatening phone call to the 
brother of a witness, was a thin, 
second-hand story, played up by 
McClellan. Don’t we well know 
how such stories can be faked 
by a planted phone call, etc? 
Why didn’t we explain such pos- 
sibilities. | 

The same goes with respect 
to the Indiana right to work 
The Worker is way 
behind. Tenants’ fights and for- 
eign policy are very important 
but we must have first of all a 
class position and do the most 
on those issues most immediately 
affecting the workers and the 
labor movement. As a matter of 
fact, and I'm not trying to ex- 
pand this ‘thought here, we 
could correct most of our errors 
and weaknesses if instead of 
fooling around with semantics 
about words and interpretations, 
we began once and for all to act 
like a party of the working class. 

If we want to appeal to the na- 


tion, we must do so through th 
working class. If we want a na- 


Zo 


CAL LOC 


tional anti-monopoly front of the 
“people’ we must concentrate 
on that part of the “people” 
which is the working class .. . 
much more so, by the way, than 
the left in France and Eng- 
land, etc., for abroad in most 
countries the working class is 
organized politically and its job 
is to win allies in other classes 
which it is trying to do, but here 
an even prior task is the develop- 
ment among the workers of con- 
sciousness of their own cause 
and tasks, out of which comes 
the air of winning other groups 
in the population. 

We need articles showing the 
role of the union shop, and giv- 
ing the arguments for it as against 
the fake cry of “freedom to 
work.” We need articles explain- 
ing more clearly the employer 
basis of racketeering in labor 
movement, articles emphasizing 
the airs of the McClellan Com- 
mittee for a National Right to 
Work law, putting labor under 
the anti-monopoly laws, etc., and 
what this. kind of legislation 
would really mean to the work- 
ers. We need articles—yes—even 
though we've had them before— 
exposing the records and back- 

ounds of McClellan, Mundt, 

oldwater,, McCarthy, - etal. 
| We. need to fully’ equip the 
readers, eveil' though small in 


number, to see through this 
whole deal, to be fully equipped 
with information of a good, 
sound kind, to help wage an all- 
out battle in the ranks of labor 
for clarity, vigilance and action 
in the face of a sinister and tre- 
mendous campaign by the boss- 


es. 
Then we need stuff that helps 
link this up with other circles 
of the population, exposing the 
“racket” charge, showing the 
basic role of labor as a founda- 
tion of democracy, etc. 

The right to work offensice, 
the McClellan smear attack, the 
order of UAW to trial for politi- 
cal action, are the issue of the 
day. They confront the workers 
with the biggest and most dang- 
erous threat and the greatest 
responsibility to fight back in 
many years. Lets get on the ball! 


J. 


* 
U. S. Labor Should 


Root Out Rackets 
BRIDGEPORT. 


Dear Editor: 
I feel that the Worker will 


miss the boat if they do not speak 


out more boldly and forthright- 
ly on racketeering in the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. The 
millions of trade unionists in the 
U. S. hate racketeering, graft, 
corruption and dictatorship in 
their unions as well as in their 
city, state and national govern- 
ment. 


While they may not fully un- 
derstand the dangers involved in 
the McClellan Senate committee 
they believe that the committee 
is legitimately exposing racket- 
eering in the Teamsters’ union 
and they are glad that it is be- 
ing done. The vote in the steel] 
union was not merely a vote 
against a high-handed $2 dues 
increase but a vote against a 
“legitimate” racket of a $50,000 
salary of a union president, along 
with other grievances. 


“In the Worker of Sunday, 
March 24, are two major articles 
and an editorial dealing with the 
current McClellan committee 
hearings. The George Morris ar- 
ticle on McCarthy, the Detroit 
article on Hoffa and the editorial 
all deal with these hearings. 
Only the George Morris article 

pays a little attention to racket- 
eering but not nearly enough. 
The article on Hoffa does not 
mention even once the question 
of racketeering and gangsterism 
in the Teamsters’ union but calls 
the entire thing a “frameup” of 
Hoffa and an attack on labor. In 
the editorial only the last para- 
graph talks about the necessity 
of labor cleaning house on its 
own. 

It seems to me therefore that 
the Worker is completely unbal- 
anced in its approach to these 
hearings in the issue of March 24. 
I, for one, realize the grave 
rg these hearings involve 
for labor and what they open up 
to the NAM boys. But I also 
believe that if it is to move for- 
ward U. S. labor must root out 
the racketeers, gangsters and 
their secret tie-up to big busi- 
ness and the political machines. 


The Worker has a very diffi- 
cult job to tackle this question 
in what I consider a correct man- 
ner, one that will help advance 
the legitimate aspirations of mil- 
lions of unionists fas honest 
democratic unions and at the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ON THE WAY 


__ Is This Defiance, Mr. President? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ABOUT A year ago the 
Alabama state legislature 
passed a “nullification” reso- 
CTution declaring the U. S. 


we 
Supreme Court's rulings on 
school segregation “null and 
void.” The stage was set for the 


legislature’s action at a confer- 
ence in Mem- 
- phis, Tenn., 
during Christ- 
mas Week, 
1955 in which 
Sen. James O. 
Eastland, the 
Mississippi 
Dixiecrat was 
the leader. 
Eastland 
stated at the time that he 
wanted to form a South-wide or- 
ganization — with allies in the 
North—to fight the Supreme 
Court, the NAACP, CIO, the 
Communist Party, and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, all 
of whom he described as being 
various shades of “red.” Some 
newsmen became _ concerned 
about the “nullification” and “in- 
terposition’ moves that had 
snowballed in Deep South states 
from a speech by Eastland in 
Jackson and an all-out propa- 
ganda campaign by the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News to official 
resolutions with the force of law. 
President Eisenhower was ask 
ed in an early 1956 Presidential 
press conference what he _pro- 
posed to do about the defiant 
stance assumed by various states 
and their officials against the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The Presi- 
dent answered that he knew of 
no officials or states that had de- 


SEN. HARRY F. BYRD 


clared themselves in defiance of 
the federal law as interpreted by 
the high court. 

- 


BUT since that press confer- 
ence a string of events have 
come and gone to demonstrate 
the substance behind the ques- 
tion and the poor intelligence 
employed by the President in 
matters of domestic application 
of constitutional and. human 
rights. | 

To name a few: 

® More than 100 Congress- 
men signed and had read into 
the Congressional Record a 
“manifesto” pledging their de- 
termined resistance to the Su- 
‘preme Court's desegregation de- 
crees. | 

© Gov. Thomas B. Stanley: of 
Virginia, the state’s Attorney 
General J. Lindsey Almond and 
the U.S. Sen. Harry F, Byrd 


have joined in organizing what > 


Byrd calls “massive “resistance” 
to the Supreme Court. And the 
state has formulated and passed 
its own “interposition”. plan 
which kas so far worked to pre- 
vent any locality which wanted 
¢o integrate its schools—and there 
were many—from doing so. Thus 
the state power was “interposed” 
against federal law. - 


© InFeb., 19 ixcuat, Court, -.. onstitution, can be subject to | 
Judge teegsby ew kta Se perth of every petty ,magis; , 


to the press in which he declared 
he would arrest, any federal 
agent who sought to investigate 
a civil rights compiaint by ex- 
amining the records of his court. 
Judge Wallace repeated the 


threat in testimony before the | 


House Judiciary Civil Rights 
Sub-committee on Feb. 7, 1957. 

® Earlier this year the Geor- 
gia legislature passed a resolu- 
tion urging the impeachment of 
six Supreme Court Justices for 


allegedly violating the Constitu- | 


tion by infringing upon states 
rights. 
® Louisiana, Mississippi South 


Carolina, Virginia and Georgia, | 


in addition to Alabama, have 


passed their own versions of | 


“nullification” or “interposition” 
resolutions. And South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi have not yet honored 
a Supreme Court ruling of 1958 
barring exclusion of Negroes 
from state-supported colleges 
and universities because of race. 
* 


CERTAINLY the record is 
full of evidence that there exists 


an organzied effort to defy the | 


U.S. Supreme Court. And now 
comes Judge Ralph Parker, the 
chief judge of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama’s Recorder Court, with the 
bluntest language yet. There can 
be no doubt about Judge Parker’s 


Court and his state’s interposition 
resolution. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that the laws requiring seg- 
regation by race on public con- 
veyances in Alabama are null 
and void. But Judge Parker, in 


estimate of both the Supreme | 


sentencing 22 Negroes for having | 


ignored the “dead” laws, said: 

“The 14th Améndment to the 
Constitution is void.” 

Had Judge Parker taken an 
oath to uphold the Constitution 
of Alabama and the Constitution 
of the United States? was a ques- 
tion posed in the proceedings, 
and the judge answered it: 

“This is true, but this court 
did not take an oath to uphold 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when, in the judgment of 
this court, error is manifest, pre- 
cedent not followed and amend- 
ments to the Constitution‘utterly 
ignored in numerous cases re- 
cently decided by the Supreme 
Court.” 

A few other choice selections 
from Judge Parker's peroration: 

“Judicial dictatorship cannot 
compel social adjustment.” 

“Just because the Supreme 
Court had rujed as it has in the 
Montgomery case (striking down 
the state separate seating laws) 
does not make this ruling cor- 
rect, either legally or morally.” ! 

And Judge Parker threw in 
this quote from James F. Byrnes, 
a Governor of South Caro- 
ina: 


“The Supreme Court has not | 


interpreted the Constitution. It 
has amended it.” 
* ; 
AFTER the Supreme Court 
ruling last year in the Mont- 
gomery bus case, Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell called a 


meeting of Southern U.S. Attor- | 
neys, telling that that bus segre- | 


gation laws were “dead.”- The 
Attorney General went further, 
saying that his office would press 
prosecution wherever there was 


an attempt to enforce the “dead” 
laws. Nearly six months has 
passed and nothing has been 


done. There have been no indig-. 


nant statements from the Presi- 
dent on this gross violation of 
federal. law and basic human 
rights. 

But if Judge Parker's ruling is 
permitted the honor of being 
treated as a bona fide finding, 
then the U.S. Constitution is in a 
bad way. And the rights guaran- 
teed to every U.S. citizen by that 


Clayton, Ala., issued a statement trate, 


: 
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Long Years of Prison Ended— 


By JEAN KRCHMAREK 


“We have to keep the picture 
of this epcch in front of us as 
we go forward... .” 


SO SAID Gus Hall some 


seven years ago. Now in 
his forty-fifth year, Gus is 


about to be paroled from 
Leavenworth prison. Twenty 
years ago, Gus was one of those 
among us who were libellously 
dubbed the “lost” generation. 
We were, indeed, an unique 
generation. 


$C RRA LLE ABE TET i BE 
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We were the de-- 


oa 
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pression children, and we still i 


remember, as in a_ nightmare, 
bread lines, relief offices, and 
grim men on strike. We remem- 
ber dingy store fronts lettered 
with the brave initials SWOC— 
the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. We walls the 
men shot on lonely roads, the 
gaunt miners marching from 
their hills to the county sea‘, 
and the veterans encamped on 
the Potomac. 

We seemed to be a generation 
destined to have no future. We 
went to Spain; we contended 
with Franco. Hitler loomed like 
a malignant demon over our 
youth. It was our generation who 
took on fascism. We fought in 
Europe, we rode triumphantly 
into Berlin on a tank, we sur- 
vived the steaming jungles of the 
Pacific. Some of us, some of the 
bravest and best, never returned. 
We remember Anzio; we _ re- 
member Guam. 

But we were never “lost.” 
Casualties we had, physical cas- 
ualties and spiritual casualties. 
Many of us, however, survived. 
We are no longer the youthful 
generation, although we are still 
young enough to regard our own 
tall sons and daughters with 
some wonder. We are Gus gen- 
eration, and we are old enough 
to begin to reckon the sum of 
our lives. 

Ours was the generation that 
weathered the depression, that 
fought in Madrid, that defended 
the Scottsboro boys, that built 
the unions that defeated Hitler, 
that. talked back to McCarthy. 
And out of our generation came 


Cus Hall. 
* 


WHAT MANNER of man is 
Gus, this veteran of prisons? 
Jail is no new experience for 
Gus. While it is true that the 
prospect of jail is being added 
now to the routine of our gen- 
eration’s life, Gus has been more 
consistently locked up than the 
rest of us. | 

They—the custodians of our 
thoughts, the lockers-up of our 
persons—have good reasons to 
stand im angry frustration before 


who, helped, launch 
leaders.: The Jatt 
and are free on 


_agfense campaign for 
Fe, ATE nOW appealing 


Gus. When we remember Gus, 
we even remember him as being 
bigger than life, although Gus is 
imposing enough in real life. We 
remember him for his leadership, 
his astuteness, his incorruptibil- 
ity. We remember his warm, hu- 
man qualities. We remember his 
laughter. 

It was this, his Jaughter, that 
was particularly confounding to 
those very ones who had built up 
a horrendous picture of Gus as 
the bloodiest of revolutionaries. 
“Mixes Mirth With Marxism,” 
reported the Cleveland Press at 
one time, in an agony of in- 
credulity. 

We remember Gus and his 
children. Children naturally love 
Gus; they swarm all over his 


ample person. When we remem- — 


ber Gus, we see him surrounded 
by children. 

WE REMEMBER Gus twenty 
years ago, twenty-five years ago. 
In the early 1980's, Gus went to 
work at Republic Steel in War- 
ren, Ohio. Those were the days 
of the labor spies, of company 
arsenals and coal and iron po- 
lice. Those were the days when 
steel was almost 100 percent 
unorganized, when __ starvation 
wages existed throughout the in- 
dustry. 

It took men of heroic quality 
to organize the steel ilaition. 
We remember 1932; Gs Hall 
led the first strike in the in- 


* Gus Hall with other Cleveland Smith- Act Defendants. Left to 
right are Anthony Krchmarek, Martin Chancey and Joseph Brandt 


arrested workingclass 
Sniith ‘Act convictions 


Gus Hall 


dustry since 1919, in.the War- 
ren Republic Steel plant. For 
this he was fired and_ black- 
listed. 


We remember the ’30’s, the 
desperation of those days. It 
was Gus who played a decisive 
role in the organization of the 
steel union in Ohio. So effec- 
tive was his work that in 1936 
he was made sub-regional direc- 
for of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee in the 
Youngstown-Warren district. 

It was Gus who led the Little 
Steel Strike in the Warren-Niles 
area in 1937. After the strike, the 
LaFollette Committee calculated 
that the steel companies : had 
spent over $178,000,000 depres- 
sion dollars for all types of guns 
and ammunition. Republic Steel 
alone admitted buying 552 re- 
volvers, 64 rifles, 245 shotguns 


-and 2,707 gas grenades. 


The strike was won: the union 
was won. The work of the 
SWOC was finished. But we do 
not forget those days. 

We remember Gus, growing 
and maturing. The war vears 
found him serving in the Navy 
in Guam, where he was in 
charge of naval repairs. We re- 
member those years. 

” 


WE REMEMBER 1947, 1948, 
1949, the rise of McCarthy, the 
first Smith Act arrests. Among 
the first, inevitably, Gus. 

Shortly before he went to jail, 
Gus wrote: “If you just take 
what has happened in our time— 
not in a period of generations, 
but in our time since we have 
been old enough to understand— 
with what strides history is ad- 
vancing! First, the birth of the. 
Soviet Union—what a_ world- 
shaking historic event! But since 
its birth 53 years ago the Soviet 
Union has continged to grow, so 
that it has risen from its state 
of backwardness and Czarist op- 
pression to the No. 1 nation in 
the world. This is a big thing to 
happen in our lifetime! 

“Or take now the birth of the 
countries of the People’s Democ- 
racy in Europe. All thes2 ccun- 
tries but a few short years ago 
were associated with dungeons, 
feudalism .and backwardness. 
Now all this has been destroyed, 
and these countries are building 
Socialism. In our time the 475 
million Chinese people destroved 
the age-old feudal system. and 
established the People’s Republic 
of China. That is a tremendous 
historical advance. . . . Today, 
the colonial liberation movement 
is rising all over Asia and the 
world. This world has really 
changed. That is a big chunk of 
history—all in our time. That 
describes the epoch we live 
in.... And he said further, “We 
have to keep the picture of this 
epoch in front of us as we go 
forward... .” 


These are not the words of a 
lost generation. Far from being 
lost, many of us knew exactly 
where we were going. Especially ~ 
a man like Gus. He is a product 
of our epoch, and his. participa- 
tion in the broad social move- 
ments of our times has made a 
special contribution to this epoch. 


* 


WE HAVE REMEMBERED 
Gus during the long years of his 
imprisonment. Now that the 
time of his release is at hand, 
our thoughts turn inevitably to 
the gates of Leavenworth prison. 
We know that prison takes its 
toll of men’s bodies; we know 
that these years will have left 
their mark. But because we know 
Gus, we know, absolutely, there 


_ is that part of him no law can 


suppress, and mo prison can. 
warp; we know that: from the 
dungeons of Leavenworth there 
will emerge Gus’ unconquerable 
spirit, that is like the tree grow- 
ing by the wuter, that will not be 
moved, 
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TV VIEWS 


Saturdays Children 


By BEN LEVINE 


EVERYBODY loves Satur- 
day night, and what with 
Jackie Gleason, Perry Como, 
Sid Caesar and George Gobel, 
everybody should find some- 


thing to love on 

t he Saturday 

TV screen. As & 

for myself, I am %& 

often lured © 

away by such & 

n ei gh borhood 

offerings as 

“Anastasia” and fie # 

“The Wrong Bax 

Man,” but when. s@ae 

the film house ™** 

around the corner had nothing bet- 
ter than Martin and Lewis in “Hol- 
lywood or Bust” I stayed home. 

I turned to Perry Como at) 8, 
wishing to see the man the experts 
delighted to honor with an Emmy 
as the actor with the best person- 
ality. I wanted to-know what Perry 
Como had that put him ahead of 
the witty Alfred Hitchcock, who 

vas among the nominecs in that 
cuftegory. 

Though the “Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences” is about 
as scientific as the 
dentists .of dental commercials, | 
had to admit that its choice was 
wiser than mine would have been. 
The Voice with the Smile, when 
the smile belongs to Perry, has the 
quality we used to cal] “it,” giv- 
jn@ its possessor an edge, in the per- 
sonality race( over the man with 
mere wit. 

PERRY COMO’S courteous treat- 
ment of his guests is another reason 
for his popularity. One guest, on 
tne night I watched his program, 
Was Maria Alberghetti, the soprano 
member of the fabulous musical 
~ Kialian family which arrived in this 
country a few years ago and found 
that America’s streets were paved 
with gold. . 

Perry was content to be the gray 
background to Maria’s radiance. He 
listened with admiration, as did J 
and millions of others, to the colora- 
fura tricks of a silver filigree voice, 
and we all enjoyed gazing ona face 
as perfectly chiseled and on a form 
as graceful as a product of that 
Renaissance goldsmith, Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

Perry joined Maria in “O Sole 
Mio” but he = modestly (and 
cautiously) kept his voice low and 
out of the range of any embarras- 
sing comparison. 

Then they pretended to be about 
to sing a Madame Butterfly aria, 
end poor Ed Wynn was given the 


? ° . 
thankless task of teasing me with, 


interruptions. This isn't the first 
time a TV audience is tortured by a 
director who thinks it is very funny 
fo pour synthetic gags into ears 
eagerly open for sweet music. 

* 


SID CAESAR and George Gobel] 
had better gags when their turn 
came, but there was little new to 
report concerning their main offer- 
mgs. Jealousy, a sure-fire subject 
jor warmed-over plots, was the 
theme of the sketches in both 
shows, and though I didn’t expect 
the passion of Othello, there was 
not even enough heat in these sub- 
urban passions to light up a Lucky. 

Sid Caesar also presented a par- 
ody of Japanese films, and while 
we know this is not intended as 
an insult to the Japanese, so much 
repetition even of a good thing is 
an insult to our intelligence. 

Incidentally, just when we are 
beginning to accept Janet Blair as 
a replacement for Nanette Fabray. 
we hear that Janet too is planning 
to quit the show. Never have we 
seen a star actor with so many 
Jeaving ladies. . 

| eit 
_ -YOUR Hit Parade” (they can’t 
kid me, it’s not my hit parade) ser- 
enaded me to bed, where I tossed 
about trying to recall a tune that 
one of the hits reminded me of. 
Giselle MacKenzie, dressed like 
Cleopatra, and Russell Arms, mas- 
querading as Anthony, had sung 
‘Don't Forbid Me,” and | thought 


I had heard the song years ago 


under another title. 2 
The next. morning Judith awoke 


al 


white-coated | 


with the answer. It was “If I Had a 
Hammer.” It may not be exactly 
th esame music, note for note, but 
it was nice to meet an old friend, 
though he was using a pseudonym 
and sporting a stage costume. 

And why, by the way, is it neces- 
sary, to encumber the Hit Parade 
with elaborately foolish floats and 
restless gymnastics? Too much icing 
often smothers the cake and de- 
stroys whatever original flavor it 
might have had. 

Giselle MacKenzie is wise, I 
think, to seek out other fields where 
her excellent acting ability may be 
given its proper scope. 

THE relation between scenery 
and story. and music was discussed 
the next morning on a program that 
has just made its debut and which 
I got up specially early to see. It 
is part of an Educational Series on 
Channel 4, and’if you can get out 
of bed early enough for 9:30 a.m. 
Sundays, yeu may catch something 
worthwhile. 

The program is called “High- 
lights of Opera History,” and it is 
conducted by Dr, Paul Henry Lang, 
musie critic of the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune and Columbia University 


*« * 8 ~~ c. ‘>. 


EARLE HYMAN 
Professor of Musicology. Thirteen 
telecasts are scheduled, so if you 
have overslept the first two, you 
can still enter the course. 


The first show on this program ; 


was devoted to a scholarly discus- 
sion of opera in general, with ex- 
amples* from Shakespeare's play, 
“Othello,” and Verdis operatic 
treatment of the same play. I had 
once, many years ago, tried to give 
a lecture on the same subject, read- 
ing from the play and playing the 
marvelous La Scala recording that 
featured Gigli in the title role. I 
am afraid J failed to impress the 
voung people, who were eager to 
get on with the dancing that was 
to follow my talk. 

Dr. Lang's theme was that musie 
could take the listener into realms 
where words alone cannot enter. 
He took about the best illustrations 
available, but it seemed to me that 
the examples, as. they were done 
that morning, were not convincing. 

Earle Hyman and Nancy Wick- 
wire did a good job in two scenes 
in which Othello, tortured by jeal- 
ousy, talks about the missing hand- 
kerchief, while Desdemona in her 
innocence weaves, with every word, 
the web that means her doom. 

James McCracken and _ Sylvia 
Stahlman sang the same scene from 
Verdi. 

The piano accompaniment, how- 
ever, did not come through with 
that music which was supposed to 
transcend Shakespeare's poetry, and 
the bare singing was not enough. 
This was unfortunate, for this 
opera, when Verdi was past 70, 
attains monumental stature from 
the orchestral sounds that rise out 
of and are an organic part of the 
action and emotions, in the manner 
ot Wagner. 

Dr. Lang was too ambitious for 
the resources available to him. He 
would have done better if he was 
able to use the La Scala records 
as I did. I must admit the actors 
were an immeasurable improve- 
ment over my monotone reading. 

The succeeding telecasts, how- 
ever, are sure to be more success- 
ful, for they will deal with earlier 
centuries and simpler operas, and 
we hope we will get readin say, 
from Euripides’ Alcestis and the 
Gluck opera, or from the Beau- 
marchais play and the Mozart 
“Figaro.” Y eis 


ee 
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We Tried It in the 36s 


Unions Have a Sure Fire Vj 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOR the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the unions of Amer- 
ica the question is not whether 
to combat corruptive prac- 
tices but HOW to do it and 
do it EFFECTIVELY. The recent 
meeting of the AFL-CIO executive 
council by adopting a policy on 
racketeering and “ethical practice” 
codes, set off considerable discus- 
sion in trade union ranks on HOW 
to fight racketeering. 

The labor movement is by no 
means unanimous on the policy 
projected by the AFL-CIO Coun- 
cil. The council declared for a 
policy of cooperating with any 
“fair” and “objective investiga- 
tions by a congressional commit- 
tees and said any officers of unions 
who invoke constitutional _privi- 
leges, like the fifth amendment, 
when witnesses before such bodies 
in connection with their personal 
affairs, should resign or be re- 
moved from office. This, George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
later explained, means that if any 
affiliate does not comply and re- 
move an officer who invokes the 
Fifth, the AFL-CIO Council can 
suspend the union. 

The AFL-CIO also set up codes 
of conduct with its ethical practices 
committee to hear charges of vio- 
lations on grounds of corruption, 
conflict ef interests and other such 
grounds, 

* 


THROUGHOUT the code Com- 
munism and racketeering are hy- 
phenated as “dual evils” that should 
be fought through the same pro- 
cedure. We will deal with this slan- 
acer of Jater in this 
series. But the AFL-CIO program 


raised some questions: 


(CCommunism 


Should the labor movement rely 
on congressional] uivestigators to 
clean out racketeering? There is a 
widespread doubt’ on that score 
and outright opposition. The very 
composition of the committee most- 
iy of racists and McCarthyites, 
inakes it ridiculous to expect a 
‘fair’ and “objective” investiga- 
tion from it. The tremendous build- 
up given the committee in the re- 
actionary camp and its press, and 
the-way the committee’s exposures 
are used in the Jegislatures and in 
collective bargaining elections 
against unions, makes its purpose 
clear, notwithstanding exposure of 
some very dirty spots in labor. 


* 


JAMES CAREY, president of 
the International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers in a speech before the 
Pennsylvania CIO convention gave 
an extensive picture of the way the 
racket probe is being used against 
unions everywhere. He vigorously 
denounced racketeer labor Jeaders, 
but just as vigorously warned 
against reliance on public commit- 
tees to do tre cleanup job for 
labor. He called on labor to “police 
itself and cleanse its own ranks of 
wrong-doing and wrong-doers.” 

This investigation, like all such 
past probes, can be of little value 
because it doesn’t go to the root of 
racketeering — the very capitalist 
system that breeds it. The ethics 
of legal practices in our society 
often hardly differ from’the “un- 
ethical” practices of racketeers. A 
committee dominated by a major- 
ity of racists and McCarthyites who 
glorify the two biggest rackets in 
the country—the racist White Citi- 
zens Councils in the South and 
witchunting—is hardly the body to 
investigate in any other field. 


* 


IS “PUBLIC EXPOSURE” the 
weapon against racketeering? 
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some other type of corrupt ele- 
yents, but the long history of Am- 
erican racket probes, including “la- 
bor racketeering” investigations, 
should make it evident no lasting 
or basic objective is achieved by 
only “exposure.” 

Witness the long and thorough 
New York Crime Commission in 
1952 hearings on the affairs of the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. It is doubtful if similar 
hearings were ever as extensive, 
thorough and as well documented. 
And they spelled a hard-hitting in- 
dictment of the union's officialdom. 
Never, to this writer's knowledge, 
were so many hair-raising horror 
stories compessed into one hear- 
ing. The hearings were Page 1 for 
months: 

But today, five vears later, the 
main targets of those hearings re- 
main in their union positions, with 
a number of them greatly strength- 
ened by a mass base. 

Yes, a few hoodlums at the lower 
level were eliminated, and some 
elementary procedures for meet- 
ings, elections and financial ac- 
counts have been introduced in a 
number of the locals in the port of 
New York. But the one fact that 
stands out most is that there is still 
not enough freedom through which 
a movement of honest rank and 
file workers can challenge some of 
the known corrupt elements. In 
fact, the rank and file members 
were more alarmed by the attacks 
upon the union that came under 
cover of hte racket hearings. They 
demonstrated a solidarity ia de- 
fense of the union more concerned 
with “pork chop” interests than 
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They Routed the Gang 
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In... . IRVING ROTASH, personal] 
some cases @kposure’ served oF fhio guatanala t agains Agere . 


minate oné or several mobsters or 


ous gangsters in the fur union. 


Bill of Rights, by a ban on the 5th 


corruption. And the corrupt ele- 


ments also exploited for themselves 
the attacks upon the union as well 
as the unity within its ranks to 
defend it. 

Exposure without a rank and file 
movement within the organization, 
fighting to effect a change, brings 
no real results. | 

* 


IS EXPULSION of racket-in- 
fluenced unions the remedy? This 
is being openly suggested on the 
basis of the AFL-CIO’s ethical 
practices program. Carey said in a 
recent press conference that the 
AFL-CIO may have to expel the 
1,500,000 - member Teamsters 
union. This suggestion is horryfy- 
ing on its face. It would bring a 
wide split in the labor movement 
and nullify the tremendous step 
forward when the AFL and CIO 
merged. 

Jay Rubin, head of the New 
York Hotel Trades Council, warn- 
ed of the serious consequences if 
such step is taken. He noted the 
key position of the IBT in our “eco- 
nomy on wheels” and how unions 
in numerous imdustries depend 
heavily on Teamsters’ cooperation 
to win a strike or obtain decent 
terms without a strike; A split is 
clearly not the remedy. As the ex- 
ecutive council of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America said, expul- 
sion “is a cure worse than the dis- 
ease. And, significantly, the union 
noted in the same resolution that 
expulsion of both the eastern long- 
shoremen and the West Coast long- 
shoremen’s union headed by Har- 
ry Bridges, (for “communism”) 
have not broken the rank and file 
away from either group of leaders. 
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FINALLY, is ditching of the 
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fay tO Rout the Racketeers 


————_ 


Amendment for union officers, a 
emedy? On this we have the forth- 
right view in an editorial in the 
Patternmakers Journal, of the Pat- 
ernmakers League, a conservative 
Id-established union. The union 
itself is clear of racketeering char- 
ves but sharply takes issue with the 
AFL-CIO council on its program, 
especially-on the 5th Amendment. 

“For more than a century the 

ade union movement functioned 
only by virtue of the Bill of 
Rights,” said the Patternmaker. 
We should not permit ambitious 
lesires to pinchhit for the FBI, the 
Department of Justice and the 
State Department to endanger our 
alued charter of freedom.” 

Those in Jabor ranks who forget 
hat a union is an organization that 

ust always fight to stay alive, also 
orget that more often active labor 
xeople have occasion to plead “pos- 
sible self-incrimination’ for acts 
nnd views that are crimes only in 
he book of labors enemies. Acts 
ike calling a strike, directing pick- 
bting in violation of an injunction, 
rganizing without a license in the 
ppen shop municipalities that now 
‘equire them. 

Such are the questions raised by 
he AFL-CIO’s program on “ethical 
sractices.” But how are the unions 
‘0 cope with the racketeering men- 
ace? Closing eyes to it entirely, as 
eaders of the former AFL have 
one for many years until recently, 

certainly not the remedy. 
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WE HAVE had some successful 
sxperience in the struggle against 
ackets in the thirties and the labor 
novement needs more than ever to 
lraw on that experience. Two con- 
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—— 


|. Ben Gold, ex-president of the 
Fur and Leather Workers’ rescu- 
1 union from racketeers. 


clusions emerge from that experi- 
ence: 

1. Only a membership aroused 
inside the unions influenced by 
corruption, and organized as a 
rank and file movement to itself 
clean the organization can produce 
results. 

2. Democracy, REALLY PRAC- 
TICED democracy, in the life of 
the union, is the surest safeguard 
against racketeering and all other 
forms of corrupt influences. 

Regarding the first point, we 
should recall the period of the thir- 
ties, during the general upswing 
for labor, when many racketeers, 
too, went the way of the company- 
union racket and the labor-spy 
racket. But it took some hard rank 


‘and file struggle. And those unions 


an aroused rank and file movement 
have been racket-free for a genera- 
tion since. In New York, it took 
in the locals of Painters District 
Council 9 to run out an entrenched 
racketeering, strong-arm  support- 
ed district oficialdom. The leader 
of that rank and file who for vears 
after was the council's top officer, 
was Louis Weinstock. At this writ- 
ing he is still in prison serving a 
Smith Act sentence. 
* 

ANOTHER sphere of gangster 
control was the New York hotel 
and restaurant industry. There, too, 
a rank and file movement, headed 
by men like William Albertson, 
Sam Kramberg, Michael Oberme- 
ier and Jay Rubin, finally blasted 
the racketeers out of their posi- 
tions. Albertson is appealing from 
a Smith Act conviction, Obermeier 
was deported and others who were 
in that struggle were victimized. 

Perhaps no industry was as rack- 
et and gangster dominated as the 
fur field in New York in the thir- 
ties. There again a rank and file 
movement led by Ben Gold, Irving 
Potash, Sam Burt and many others, 
who alter heavy casualties, drove 
the racketeers out. Potash is in pris- 
on today because he reentered the 
U.S. after deportation and a Smith 
Act term. Gold is awaiting a new 
trial on witch-hunt chargés and 
many others have been victimized. 

The maritime unions of the thir- 
ties were in the grip of another 
aggregation of racketeers and _ter- 
rorists. There again it took a bitter 
and costly struggle before a rank 
and file-led National Maritime 
Union was established. One of the 
men who was in the center of that 
struggle, Al Lanon, was only re- 
cently released after serving a 
Smith Act term. Ferdinand Smith, 
a Negro leader, was deported. Oth- 
ers were blacklisted. 

* 


"THE STORY is the same in the 
retail and of other unions in New 
York. And it is the unionists on the 


Jeft who pioneered. In several of 


those situations, notably fur, paint- 
ers and restaurant, the active rank 
and -file was cooperating closely 
with a young district attorney who 
Was comings up at that time. His 
name. was Thomas E. Dewey. In 
those days Mr. Dewey readily ad- 
dressed meetings of the rank and 
file, had his picture taken with well 
known rank and file Communist 
leaders and he issued public state- 
ments praising them as decisive in 
making possible the convictions he 
obtained of the racketeers. Those 
convictions included the kingpins 
—Louis (Lepke) Buchalter and Ja- 
cob (Gurrah) Shapiro. The latter 
two were convicted orrthe courag- 
eous testimony of Potash and Burt, 
It was, in fact, those convictions, 
that initially lifted Dewey up the 
political ladder. 
* 


IT WAS evidently on the basis 
of such experience as that’ cited 


Louis Weinstock was a rank 
and file leader of*the painters’ 
union when they ran the racket- 
eers out of their locals. Later he 
was chief of Painters’ District 9. 
He is soon to be freed from a five- 
year Smith Act sentence. 


above, including their own on the 
West Coast, that the Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemens Union 
headed by Bridges proposed re- 
cently a procedure under which 
the AFL-CIO itself would encour- 
age a rank and file fight on racket- 
eering, without sacrifice of the Bill 
of Rights or infringemnet on the au- 
tonomous rights of unions, The 
union proposes: 

1. The AFL-CIO through 
Ethical Practices or other design- 
ated body, should be empowered 
to investigate charges of racket- 
eering in “any branch of the labor 
movement” and where needed, 
have the authority to look into the 
records of the union probed. 

2. Where charges of racketeering 
are made or uncovered, steps 
should be taken to set up commil- 
tees of working members off the 
job to conduct the investigation 
and the AFL-CIO is to give such 
committees the aid of auditors, in- 
vestigators and staff. 

. 3. The AFL-CIO should be em- 


its 


‘powered to call membership meet- 


ings of any unions, emergency con- 
ferences or even special conventions 
of unions involved, to hear the re- 
ports and recommendations of the 
rank and file committee with pro- 
vision of referendum votes on the 
proposals, 

4. There should be a continu- 
ance machinery in such situations 
with periodic reports to the mem- 
bers on the welfare, pension and 
union funds. 


This is a plan that would arouse 
the rank and file. But an aroused 
rank and file is the last thing some 
of our conservative leaders of labor 
want, 

(Next week we'll go into the 
question of union democracy and 
how it relates to the racketeering 
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The Contradictory Socialist 


THERE'S NO sadder suc- 

cess story in America than 
that of Jack London. He is 
probably our most typical 
American. Starting as a slum 
kid, Jack became 3 
the highest - paid 
author of his time. 
It all turned to 
ashes. At 40, at 
the peak of suc- 
cess, Jack Lon- 
don killed him- 
self. 

Here in the Bay 
region of San 
Francisco lies the 
Jack London country. Over these 
hills and upon these shining waters 
he fought and won the battle for 
personal success. that turned, as 
often it does, into its opposite. 

I visited Oakland the other dav, 
where his native city has honored 
him with a Jack London Square. 
It consists of a few conventionally 
expensive restaurants for tourists 
and local businessmen. The Estuary 
remains, and the weather-beaten 
First and Last Chance saloon, 
where at 15 Jack learned to drink 
heavily with the oyster pirates of 
whom he was one. The son of Jack’s 
saloonkeeper friend now amiably 
tends the bar and relates inaccurate 
anecdotes to the tourists, 


There's a rubbery bust of Jack, 
too, in the Square. It was present- 
ed by the backward-looking, mil- 
lionaire father of Senator Know- 
land. I am sure the old tycoon 


never read a line of Jack's, especi- 
ally blasphemous socialist books 
like “The Iron Heel.” 

7 


WITH Blackie Myers, that salt- 
ies of American sailors, I visited 
Jack’s fabulous 1,100 acre ranch. 
It’s as beautiful as sonte green 
heaven, with its rich rolling hills 
and wide vistas. Surely any man 
should have heen happy there. 
Jack poured all his money and 
energy into making it the showiest 
gentleman's estate in all bourgois 
America. He spnet $50,000 just to 
build a modern palace for his prize 
pigs. But the pigs died. His prize 
bull, costin around $20,000, 
stumbled and broke his neck. His 
experimental crops were failures. 
The great Wolf House with its 30 
rooms burned down. Jack’s luck 
never survived his climb from one 
class into another. 


His books still make for good 
reading. Three or four of his 40 
novels are masterpieces. Many of 
his short stories are better than 
Hemingway. His world was always 
wider and deeper than that of Hem- 
ingway s tight little island of boozy 
tourists and bystanders. His style 
was as strong and organic, when he 
wasnt doing hack work. 

Jack London is a popular classic 
in all the world. He is the best- 
read American author in the Soviet 
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Union. In the public libraries of 
America every new generation of 
kids re-discovers Jack London. 

Reading several biographies of 
his life recently, I was reminded 
again of the potential fascism that 
ran like a streak of rancid beon 
through Jack’s mind. 

* 


JACK LONDON was a wiite 
chauvinist and white imperialist. 
His half-crazy mother instilled the 
poison into him as a child. She 
warned him constantly against the 
“dirty” Italians and Irish. While 
struggling 16 hours a day in deep- 
est poverty to become a writer, 
Jack could write to a friend: “I 
don't believe in the universal 
brotherhood of man. I believe my 
race is the salt of the earth. So- 
cialism is not an ideal system, de- 
vised for the happiness of all, but 
for the happiness of certain kin- 
dred races. I cannot but hail as un- 
avoidable the black and brow races 
going down before the white.” 

He learned his Anglo-Saxon so- 
cialism from the works of Benjamin 
Kidd, a British author then popular. 
But our Socialist Party was also 
chauvinist, its theory being that 
the race problem could be solved 
only after socialism was establish- 
ed, so meanwhile, the S:P. regret- 
fully jimcrowed its Negro mem- 
bers. 

Jack intensely admired Neitzche, 
Superman and all. Jack’s hair was 
dark, and he had gray eyes, but 
like the dark insane Neitzche, Jack 
worshipped the blonde, blue-eyed 
Nazi beast of the German forests. 

To intimate friends, Jack signed 
his letters, “Wolf.” He wrote “The 
Sea Wolf,” and other “wolf” books, 
and named his mansion, “Wolf 
House.” Why this curious lycan- 
thropv? In Alaska Jack had learn- 
ed that the Indians, half in con- 
tempt, half in fear, called the con- 
quering white man; “the wolf.” So 
Jack adopted this racial badge as 
his own proud and personal symbol. 

At the same time he was a kind 
and generous person. Once he fell 
in love with Anna Strunsky, a Jew- 
ish girl. He was suckled as a baby 
by a Negro foster mother, Mammy 
Jenny, who became his life long 
friend. She regarded him as one 
of her own children, and he loved 
her better than his white mother. 
He helped her to the end of her 
life. 

* 

HIS Socialism was strongly felt, 
and better reasoned out than his 
Neitzcheanism. Jack London struck 
great blows for socialism in his 
time. He made speaking tours of 
the colleges, and spoke at mass 
meetings and businessmen’s clubs, 
His socialist writings make up sev- 
eral volumes. His “Iron Heel” was 
a masterpiece of prophesy. At that 
time official socialist leaders were 
all preaching a Browder doctrine 
that the great monopolies would 
turn Christ-like and help their 
workers to socialize the national 
wealth, Jack Londen prophesized 
the coming of fascism of the rul- 
ers. 

I like best his stories of the mis- 
ery and struggle of proleterian 
youth that must fight for every- 
thing, even for the chance to think 
and to understand the world. 

Jack’s last years of success were 
a hell. He had infected kidneys, but 
continued his senseless drinking. 
He was earning $75,000 a year, but 
spent $100,000 on his luxuries and 
rich man’s follies. Worst of all, he 
was back in wage*slavery, under 
contract with Hearst to write two 
novels a year—the subject to be 
chosen by the publisher. No wonder 
poor Jack kept on drinking. 

Austin Lewis, the great labor 
lawyer and Marxist of that day, 
said Jack had the making of a 
Mussolini, but that his contradic- 
tions destroyed him first. Rest in 
peace, Jack! You tried to be a so- 
‘cialist and: capitalist at: the: same). 
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Can Big Cities Be Defended? 
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et |By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
What is the plan for New 
York City: now that Civil De- 
fens Administrator Val Peter- 
son has told Congress that 


even with a $32 billion shelter 


program only 60 percent of the 
population of big cities could be 
saved? That is one thing you can't 
find out from the New York City 
Civil Defense Administration. 
Maj. Gen. Robert E. Condon, 
‘CDA chief for the city, was un- 
available last week when The 
Worker tried to ask him. His aide, 
Robert H. Mulrean, of the public 


i : 
The King and Maid: Richard Widmark and Jean Seberg enact 
the historic moment when Joan of Arc convinces that weak-willed 
Dauphin of France to regain his crown. The scene is from Otto 
Preminger’s screen version of the Bernard Shaw's “Saint Joan,” 
filmed in London for United Artists release. 


a a me 


sible job.” But others pointed out 
that CDA had spent nearly $300 


million under Peterson, yet had no}’ 


program. 
* 


BUT if the CDA pamphlets, even 
the latest editions and the new 
“Facts About Fallout,” with _ its 
cheerful cartoons, logk particularly 
silly in ciew of Petersons latest 
testimony, they are not much sillier 
‘now than they were-anyway in view 
of what most high school students 
know about fallout. 


And it is not Peterson nor the 
CDA but the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which is to blame for the 
initial silence on fallout. No less 
an authority than Thomas E. Mur- 
ray of the AEC on Nov. 17, 1955 
admitted that before the 1954 tests| 


‘relations office, tried to be helpful, 


‘but he couldn’t answer, either. All 


(Continued from Page 6). would have been achieved, since|}je could say was that there is as 


ation exists, because Russia wants! both American and soviel gr yea no plan for mass underground | 
us out of the Middle East no Jess, aid would then be stripped of poli-) 
than we want her out of it. This tical overtones... . fegeece: y 2: el is noes 
was evidenced by the Soviet note * | “Its one of the : ~— omg 
of February 12, 1957, which we!) UNFORTUNATELY the Krem- worked on by the Tri-State Plan-' 
shall presently discuss in detail. lin has now beaten us to the diplo-| ning Board,” he said, alluding to a 
™ ce punch hal making Precise'Y|CDA board established a year ago. 
THREE weeks prior to the pub- wy at td a = Boe for New York, New Jersey and Con-| 
estien af the -Soviet proposal y/dle East which an earlier western | 
Recetas ais sitll ca See ,| initiative with respect to Eastern necuicul, | 
a a Middle eae Mh Europe might have forestalled. | Wasn’t the secret testimony of: 
which appeared in the February 7| In its note of February 12, 1957, Peterson released March 11 quite 
issue of the Reporter and which has| addressed to the United States, a change from his former position 
since been reprinted in the Con-|Great Britain, and France the So-| 
essional Record. The article out- viet Government took advantage of 


fined a number of specific proposals| western embarrassment, disunity, | 
designed to rid our diplomacy of and indecision by preempting ihe 
the handicaps just mentioned. | Sponsorship: of a hands-off agree-| 
Briefly, the steps suggested were! ment for the neutralization of the 
these: Middle East. 

1. That the United States should} Points 1, 2, 5, and 6—peaceful| 
offer to place the Panama Canal| settlement of disputes, noninterfer-' 
Zone and the canal itself under/ence in internal affairs, an arms 
United National control, provided| embargo and cooperation in provid-, 
that Egypt would agree to plese ae economic aid without political 


under United Nations control the| Strings attached—constitute a suc-) | , | 
Suez Canal and the Straits of Tiran,' Cinct statement of what should be An old fashioned storm cave or 


and provided, further that Egypt Our own objectives, if our purpose root cellar is ideal,” CD advises. 


and Israel would cede or sell to the) is to neutralize the Middle East and| New Yorkers don't own any. 


United Nations a strip of territory|tO assure its free and full develop- 3 
running from Gaza to the Gulf of/ ment, rather than to dominate the opposing such shelters? Mulrean 


Aqaba. area ourselves. A rejection of these|said Peterson was “not entirely, 


‘ bes "ag the oc Regen ~s werade es a — We against shelters” before, but that! 
ee ee Z mena POST” evacuation had been the “primary” | 


Gaza-Aqaba strip and undertake as' tion. : ms : 
well the policing of Israel's armis- On the other hand, points 3 and civil defense plan. Now CDA and 


tice borders with Jordan, Syria, and 4—abandonment of military alli-| Peterson were leaning to — 
Lebanon, thus establishing a trip, @nces, withdrawal of foreign troops because of fallout, he said. | 
wire against Arab-Israeli aggres-, and relinquishment of bases On| Even now the testimony released 
sion. Middle Eastern soil—were clearly). eget we egde sienaill 
3. That Israe ; ..| unacceptable because tl ‘alled. 19 Support OF S oe 
sat Israel be induced to re P o ay eames ably short of enthusiastic. Gaid| 


a 


' 


| 


; 
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90, one of the radioactive isotopes 


“a policy of almost utter silence 
had been established.” 


It took the accidental exposure 
of the Japanese fishing boat, the 
Fortunate Dragon, an its fisher- 
men, to radioactive dust some 90 
miles away from the scene of the 
test, on March 1, 1954. to force! 
the news of the tallout hazard out 
of secrecy. As Murray said, “In 
this instance, the official policy of 
secrecy proved inept. When the 
secret came out, through the wrong 
channels, the shock to world opin- 
ion rivaled in its own way the blast 
of the H-bomb itself.” | 

Yet last Jan. 31, addressing a 
Federation of American Scientists 
forum here, Merril Eisenbud, New, 
York AEC office manager, counter- 
ing public criticisms of lateness in 
exposing the hazards of strontium-| 
in fallout, boasted that as long as 
1945, before the first bomb was 
dropped, AEC’s studies revealed 
that strontium-90 would be “the| 
worst hazard.” 

* 


AT A recent (Feb. 27) confer-| 
ence on atomic radiation hazards’ 
held by the AFL-CIO in Washing-| 
ton, Rep. Holifield accused the} 
AEC of being “grossly tardy onli 
negligent in educating the Ameri- 


! 


can public about the harsh reali- 
ties” of the effects of atomic weap- 
Ons. | 

Peterson's pessismism about! 
coping with blast, initial radiation| 
and lingering fallout and his ab- 
sense of a program is understand- 


~lied by your New York state “FD, 
‘ells you: : 
“DON’T GET DISCOURAGLD. 
DON'T GET PANICKY ... JO 
SUM IT UP... Americans 2 
hard to scare.... And it sas 
“this problem can be solved—:s 
others have been—by Americans in- 
genuity and = careful  prepsra- 
eee cs 

Mulrean admitted that N.-+v 
York City presents quite a prcb- 
lem, in faet the nation’s bce: st, 
and that the Tri-State board wus 
continuing to study evacuetion, dis- 
persal and shelters. The study is 
part of the “survival-plan” stad‘cs 
in 25 city areas for which Congress 
appropriated $10 million. 


} 
> 


The Holifield subcommittee re- 

commended their discontinuance. 
i 

THE LITTLE pamphlet, “Facts: 
for Fallout” offers bright little car- 
toons showing the family heading 
for its basement shelter, or und<r- 
ground shelter—built at its own ex- 
pense. “Stock it with food stan!es 
as Grandmother did,” it urges, 
Captioned “Everything you need to 
live in it for a few days,” vou see a 
man happily reading a book, eating 
an apple.” 

Yet Roy Ringo, in the March is- 
sue of the Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists, arguing for the spending of 
$5 billion a year for industrial and 
life-saving defense, estimates in dis- 
cussing stockpiling: 

“A food supply equal to one, or 
even better, two or three years pro- 
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“Everything you need to live in 
it for a few days,” advises CD, 
which also suggests stocking in 
food supply for several years. 


duction should be available, since 
radioactive contamination would 
spoil crops for at least one vear. 


Protection Exercises” 


nounce formally and explicitly any! for one-sided concessions on the © 
ambition toward further territorial) part of the West, without counter- 
-aggrandizement and to accept in vailing concessions on the part of 
principle the need for some adjust-| Russia. The Soviet Union has no 
ment of its present frontiers. bases in the Middle Eastern coun- 

4. That the Arab States be in-| tries, no known military alliances 


duced, on the basis of this Israelijand no troops, other than perhaps 
declaration, to renounce any inten-) 4 few technicians. .. . 
tion to destroy Israel, to accept the: The obvious quid pro quo for the 
fact of its existence, and to declare neutralization o 
their willingenss to settle all dif-| where the West holds certain posi- 
ferences, including the repatriation’ tions which admittedly would 
or resettlement of refugees, by)threaten Soviet security in the 
peaceful negotiation. event of war, would be the retire- 
' 8.’ That a United Nations Middle| ment of Russian’ coercive power 
East development Authority be es-'from Eastern Europe. Had _ the 
tablished in order to foster the SO- | United States, last November, as- 
cial and economic development of|Ssumed the initiative in proposing 
the entire area; that this Authority! 4 concrete ‘awe for the ghased with 
-be erapowered to levy a tax upon drawal of foreign troops from Eur- 
all oil shipped from Middle East-: pe, leading to the eventual neu- 
erm ports; to take over the opera-; tralization of the continent west of 
tion of Middle East pipelines and the Soviet frontier, the proper bar- 
. to levy an additional tax upon oi! gaining position would have been 
flowing through them; and to de-| established, . . . 


vote ‘the proceeds of both levies to * 
regional development. | .WELL, you know what happen- 


This idea was also not original.|¢d- Within 24 hours, our Govern- 
It was put forw ard by a group of; ment brushed off the Russian pro- 


the Middle East,| 


‘able in view of some of the testi-| “Home 
‘mony presented at the Holifield| contains: drawings of a basement 
ihearings. Responsible military au-! corner room shelter, and a reinfore- 
thorities have not claimed that our! ed concrete underground shelter. - 
military defenses can stop an at-|“Jf your house does not have a 
tack once launched. They did not hicesenaas ..-. vou can build at a 
guarantee that as much as 50 per- little greater cost an outside under- 
‘cent of it could be stopped. ground shelter which will give you 
Thus, despite some scientists’| adequate protection. Choose a site 
enthusiastic support for mass shel-| for your underground shelter that 
°-Iters, it is not to be wondered at| will not be covered by debris if 
‘There is no easy answer to this that Peterson told the Holifield your house should be blown down.” 
wr except to have peace. ‘committee at one point: “I do not} Ringo in the Bulletin of the 
When the House last month cut) want to be a party in sitting here Atomic Scientists says the answer 
70 percent from President Eisen-!and discussing these problems, to| to shelter vs. evacuation for cities 
hower’s requested $130 million for any make-believe, that by delega-|“depends on local conditions. In 
|CDA, it was attributed to dissatis-| tions and by planning and by think-'Omaha, he suggests, evacuation 1s 
faction with Peterson and ~thejing, that by any stretch of the im- easy. “In New York the warning 
CDA as well as to economy. 'agination can vou get America fully| time will probably. either be long 
News dispatches said several ready for this kind of an attack on|(from political developments) or 
members agreed he had an “impos-;a day-to-day peaceful existence about 1 minute (radar on 2 sub- 
eee ee ‘marine launched missile). In neith- 


But “Facts about Fallout,” sup-' er case are shelters worthwhile.” 


‘Easy as Pie’ According to CP 


‘Peterson before a House Appro- 
 priations subcommittee in F 
ary: 
| “In a thermonuclear war there 
are no means of saving all of the 
people. It simply cannot be done. 
We are going to lose millions of 
people if we have a war. 

“We believe in shelters but we 


‘don’t want to mislead the people. 


after 10 vears of living in a dynami- 
cally changing postwar world, we 
‘still have no foreign policy—in the: 
‘Middle East or elsewhere. We are} 
still obsessed with armaments and. 
jalliances and the preservation of 
the status quo. We are not winning; 
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British Middle East experts and posal as an insineere propaganda the allegiance of the peoples who’ ‘ 
published in the London Observer, ™OV€, designed primarily to make are going to change the status quo, 
of December 16. 1956. ‘trouble for the Eisenhower doc-| whether we like it or not. We are; 
In connection with this last pro-}ttine. This was the substance of’ not helping our friends to make; 
posal I made an additional sugges-| the comment issyed by the Presi- difficult readjustments. We are not: 
tion, namely, that, in addition to,@ents press secretary, James Hag-) taking advantage of the painful re-' 
sponsoring a United Nations Middle} €tty, from vacation headquarters in| adjustments which our opponents 
East Development. Authority, the] Thomasville, Ga... . are forced to make. Above-all, we 
United States should offer to chan-| Above all, preoccupation with re-' are. not addressing ourselves to the 
nel all its own economic aid to the|4*mament and military alliances|two most urgent tasks of our time 
area through that authority pro-|/eads to overemphasis upon rela-'—the abolition of war through uni- 
vided that the Soviet Union would}tionships with governments to the versal disarmament, and the crea- | 
agree to do likewise. My thought Deglect of relationships with peo-|tion of a world in which hunger, ter protects “from Fallout only.” Right, a “reinforced concrete une 
was that, if Russia were to accept ples. Yet r les, not nations, are| poverty, disease, and oppression | derground shelter.” MTlustrations and from “Home Pro» 
such a proposal, one of the major|the key.to the Middle East problem,' will no. longer, move men, to. vio-|, tection Exercises,” a, booklet issued by F fense Adminis- 
elements: of -a, hands-off! agreement! .. The. truth of theimatten is that, levce, .. » | reid ep be OIMNIOMG FH. ne so Nios TAPERS , Dees dings BS -ohan 
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These illustrations show how to make a shelter in your home, in 
event of nuclear bombardment. Left, a basement corner room shel- 
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By BETH MEYER 

FOR SOME 40 years I have been an avid sports fan. 
Living in New England, I watched Ivy League football, 
rowing on the Charles, the Red Sox through good years and 
bad, the Braves, mostly through bad ones, track meets, 
even cricket, which used to be played on Sunday at one 


_—-$ by lester rodney 


Positive and Negative on Dodgers 

WHILE WE HAVEN'T gotten down into the Florida 
sunshine_for a first hand look, we have been oe 
“intelligence reports” from some of the training camps an 
they have succeeded in thoroughly confusing our judge- 
ment as to who is going to win the 1957 pennant race. 
Yes. we mean “race,” not “races.” There ain’t but one... . , 

The Dodgers? Here’s the bad news, fellows. This, after all, was 
an old: team last year, oldest in the majors ,with its starting eight 
averaging six years older per man than the starters of the Braves and 
Reds. Robinson, of course, is gone, and says a friend, “you feel 
something missing,” That competitive fire is hard to come by. 
Campy, while his hand seems sound, and he isn’t dropping balls 
defensively, doesn’t seem to have recovered his old fearsome batting 
form, and at 35 could be just another catcher, though this surely 
remains to be seen. Reese, soon to be 38, Furillo at 35 are starting 
out with signs of increasing brittleness. 

Neal, on whom second base hopes rest, still doesn’t seem loose 
_ and a consistent hitter. Randy Jackson, a streak hitter, doesn’t look 
like a fellow who will give pitchers nightmares, being another of 
the occasionally dangerous swingersswho can be handled by a 
strong right-hander with a curve. Don Zimmer has looked good 
but it’s too much to expect this plucky one to regain and hold his 
original promise after his two fearful beanings. The rookie wonders 
Demeter and Gentile clearly needed a year in Triple A, and are 
already consigned to Montreal. 

On the mound, the bad report continues, Carl Erskine is prob- 
ably through. Carl Spooner’s comeback has already fizzled, The 
arm he hurt by too eager bearing down in 1955's early spring 
training no longer bears the lightning it flashed in his amazing two- 
game Jebut. Sal Maglie, whose 13 big wins were so decisive last 
ear, is looking more like the 40-year-old he is this spring and youll 
Sov to wait and see. Clem Labine may be showing signs of over- 
work. 

* 5 
Brave Pitching Called Tops, Reds Helped 


ON THE OTHER HAND-Johnny Podres looks the big letft- 
handed ace to compliment Don Newcombe. He seems to have 
picked right up from his blossoming in the ‘55 series, and can do 
big things. Newk will be right there again, making the “cant win 
the big one” experts look as expert as usual by — big one alter 
big one in the pennant drive. Sandy Koufax may have it made, 
clicking into place as a winner Sager Roseboro, an extraordinary 
rookie catcher who hits lefthanded with power, ala Cincy’ Bailey 
and Burgess, and runs like a deer, can take up some hitting slack 
though he will have to smooth his defense as he goes. Snider‘ 
Hodges and Gilliam will have their usual pennant winning years. 
Fernandez, Neal and Zimmer could play regularly on most other 
Clubs, and says this more optimistic source, watch Drysdale blos- 
som big. 

A virtual unknown named Rene Gutierrez y Valdes is making 
eyes pop with a buggywhip and savvy which looks completely ripe 
for big doings on the big league mound, Pitching, says our cor- 
respondent, will not trip up the Dodgers. Only Milwaukee has a 
better staff. | 

From the Milwaukee camp comes word that the team which 
finished just one game behind the Dodgers remained exactly the 
samé except for some possible pitching improvement. But since 
they are the younger team and clearly have the most sound pitching, 
and the Dodgers are hardly apt to improve, this should be the year, 
says this Brave follower. 

While Dodger top stars are looked for to hold their peak, Mil- 
waukee youngsters like Aaron and Mathews figure to improve. The 
pitching is clearly best with Spahn, Buhl, Conley, Burdette, the 
formidable soph duo of Trowbridge and Phillips and company so 
deep that a young lefty phenom. named Juan Pizzaro who looks 
suspiciously like a Herb Score on the make, may, be farmed out. 

From the Cincinnati bailiwick \ 
I am asked to believe that all’ A.L. 
the above on Brooklyn and Mil- solid 
waukee is) a waste of time, that 
the burgeoning power of the 
Reds is about to take over the 


runner-up with that old 
pitching 
ome of the better minor league 
products. 

Of all the players the Yanks 


re-inforced by 


of the municipal parks. Incident- 
ally, these cricket matches were 
the first inter-racial athletics I 
can .remember, though I cannot 
recall at this point what teams 
played or where they came from, 
and I must confess, I never did 
get to understand the game. 

I attended boxing matches, 
hockey games, basketball games, 
swimming meets, tennis matches, 
—I was present wherever there 
was athletic competition—though 
I was not much of an athlete my- 
self. 

For almost as long as I’ve been 
a fan, I've wanted to be a sports 
writer. This has, till now, re- 
mained one of the great frustra- 
tions of my life, because where 
was there room for a woman to 
cover sports? Even now, women 
are not allowed in the press boxes 
at the ball parks. Occasionally a 
woman athlete ‘gets to do some 
features, but they usually be- 
come “A Woman Looks at 
Sports’, or “What to Wear at the 
Harvard-Yale Game”. Gussie 
Moran, on radio, does some pre- 
and post-game comments on the 
Dodger games, but they eman- 
ate from the studio, and simply 
add “color” to the broadcasts. 

Despite the growing interest 
in sports among women~+despite 
the growing attendance of wo- 
men at all sorts of games, and 
not only on ladies days—no paper 
has been ready to believe that a 
woman could be __ interested 
enough in sports to be able to 
write about them. The Worker, 
in another of its mary “firsts”, 
has given me the opportunity to 
write an occasional piece—and at 


— 


speak English here, when no- 
body says the American players 
who come to Cuba and Puerto 
Rico should speak Spanish 
there?” Which shows that Val- 
des has more on the ball than a 


fast ball, curve and - control. 
* 


All Out for ‘60! 


NOW THAT the Soviet mag- 
azine Liternaya Gazeta has un- 
earthed four months after the 
event the plot of hordes of pret- 
ty American girls pressing them- 
selves on the Soviet Olympic 
athletes (only to be resolutely 
rebuffed,. as the Melbourne re- 
sults show) there ought to be 
redoubled interest in the USSR 
in making the 1960 team. Say, 
some American boys may also 


try to get on the Soviet team. 


—- es 


ee 


last I: will have a chance to say 
a few words on what has always 
interested me so much. 

* 


THERE have been many things 


through the years that I would 
like to have written about—the 


players and events in in the 
sports arena who have offered 
me so many exciting and plea- 
surable moments. For instance 
I was a very little girl when i 
saw Babe Ruth pitch, and I re- 
member the feeling of personal 
loss when he was traded to the 
Yankees. I would like to have 
described the beauty, power and 
deadly accuracy of Walter John- 
son’s pitching; the catching of 
Mickey Cochrane; the remark- 
able grace of George Sisler; the 
split-second fielding of Rabbit 
Maranville. I remember the days 
I spent at Braves Field, when 
the Braves held undisputed ten- 
ancy of the National League cel- 
lar. Somehow I followed them 
with more interest than the bet- 
ter-placed Red Sox, because 
there was something unprofes- 
sional about them. 


I would like to have told of 
the thrill of seeing Harvard's 
great Negro track star, Ned Gour- 
din (in 1921, I think) break the 
world’s broad jump record in a 
meet between Harvard-Yale and 
Cambridge-Oxford, or of seeing 
Paavo Nurmi run in the ICAAA 
meets. 


I recall the days in football 
when Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton ruled the roost, when the 
play was entirely on the ground, 
and a forward pass (of about 25 
yards) was a trick play, until Bo 
McMillan and the Centre Col- 
lege team’ walked into Harvard 
Stadium and stunned the Crim- 
son with its razzle dazzle. I saw 
the Horween brothers play at 
Harvard; Arnold Horween be- 
came Harvard's first Jewish cap- 
tain, around 1919, and later be- 
came head coach. I remember 
the dramatic entrance of Albie 
Booth into a Harvard-Yale game 
—and Ben Tichnor’s touchdown- 
saving tackle of him which tore 
his jersey from his back. 

Id like to have put into print 
some of my excitement at seeing 


Red Grange—not as an under- - 


graduate, ‘but on his first trip 
east with the professional team, 
the Green Bay Packers, or at see- 


—— ——-— 


ing Dartmouth’s Swede Ober- 
lander, the first long pass special- 


ist. 
o 


THEN there were the days at 
the Longwood Cricket Club—Bill 
Tilden and Bill Johnston; Don 
Budge, Helen Wills Moody, Su- 
zanne Lenglen—the stiff neck re- 
sulting from following the prog- 


ress of the ball back and forth 


across the net! 

Each June, there was the all- 
day outing to New London for 
the Harvard-Yale regatta. One 
year, there was a big family row 
because it coincided with the day 


of my graduation from hi 
school and my dad couldn't de- 
cide which was more important. 
I sent him to New London, so 
the family could be represented 
at both important events. 


I still have a shelf-full of note- 
books, teeming with names that 
I remember, that I kept hoping 
to have a chance to write about 
—. In boxing, competitors like 
Tiger Flowers, Kid Chocolate, 
Jack Sharkey, Jim Ward, Emie 
Schaaf (I really wanted to have 
something to say about his tragic 
end), and many more. 


The speed and skill of hockey 
and basketball always thrilled 
me, too, and I watched bits of 
soccer games that were always 
being played at Soldiers Field 
simultaneously with the Harvard 
football games. I wanted to 
write something about Man of 
War, Discovery, Whirlaway— 
that had little to do with the odds 
on them. 


And each year this time I’m 
reminded of the Marathon in 
Boston, where large numbers of 
runners retrace the route of 
Paul Revere on April 19th, Pa- 
triot's Day, still an important 
holiday in New England — but 
somehow the only name I really 
remember is that of Clarence 
DeMar, who won the race so 
many times that it became hard 
to remember even the name Paul 
Revere. 


But all of this has to remain 
in the notebooks, and in my own 
memories, because I never got 
to be a sports writer. I’m still a 
fan, though, and maybe I'll be 
able at long last to say a word or 
two about the great athletes of 
today. 

As a quick beginning, I’m 
throwing my hat into the base- 
ball ring. In the National League 
I'm picking Cincinnati to win the 
pennant this year. As for the 
American League, I'm an incur- 
able optimist: I'm picking the 
field against the Yanks! 


_ _ ee 
————e 
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She Saw Most of Great Ones 


= 


STEP UP 


league, that the pitching is final- 
ly good enough with Warren 
Hacker (and a “new” Russ Mey- 
er too, says our friend) added to 
Brooks Lawrence, sharp looking 
Joe Nexhall and Art Fowler, 
Hal Jeffcoat and relief ace Free- 
man. “Your Don Hoak _ looks 
like a live one at. third and 
doesnt have to hit too much 
with this club to plug that 
gap.” 

(It must be sorrowfully report- 
ed that the veteran writers still 
say “Reds,: instead of the wor- 
ried “Redlegs” it was changed 
into by Powell Crosley in re- 
sponse to some McCarthyite 
nudging. Wonder if Crosley 
sings “Three Cheers for the Red- 
leg, White ond Blue?” 


This and That 

WITH ALL THE talk obout 
Detroit's upsurge, Al Lopez’ 
optimism at Chicago and Bos- 
ton’s good young pitching rip- 
ening behind Ted Williams, the 
smart American League opinion 


still seems, to. he swinging to, 


old faithful Clevelond as the 


sent to Baltimore in the Turley- 
Larsen swind — oops, deal — the 
only two left with the Orioles 
are Triandos and Miranda. Paul 


Richards, gloomily noting the - 


reality of Yankee resources, says 
there should be an unrestricted 
draft, meaning all players not 
on the 28 player roster opening 
day should be open to purchase 
by other clubs. He points out 
the big trouble, that a club like 
fhe Yanks can control 400 or 
more players for 7 years by 
smart juggling back and forth 
under present rules. The unre- 
stricted draft proposal is so rash 
as to be unthinkable. Richards 


would do better to make a seri- 


ous proposal about sharply lim- 


iting the years of option on | 


pas desired by other big 
eague teams, a proposal which 
would win immediate support. 

When Dodger rookie pitcher 
Valdes was chatting in Spanish 
to Sandy Amoros, a _ reporter 
asked why Cuban ball players 
didn’t speak English when in 


the US, Valdes replied hy 


oes everyone say we shou 
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Upsurge in the Teamsters 


(Continued from Page 2) 


~ Kane a membership meeting shout- 
ed approval of a demand for “re- 
turn of control to the member- 


ship.” In Yakima, Wash., Beck was | 


hanged in effigy. 
In Portland, a movement in the 
city’s big local brought a rank and 
le committee into existence- with 
an over-the-road driver, Robert 


tracked action by ruling such mo- 
tion must be read at three meet- 
ings before it can be voted on. 
The meeting was urged to take 


if 
Coming 


‘steps to set up a local administra- 
tion following the announced lift-: 
ing of an _ eight-year-old Beck’ 
trusteeship over the union. 

James T. Luken, president of 
the 17,000-member Cincinnati 
Council of the Teamsters, said the 


Miller, as its chairman. He has as- 
serted that about 2,000 of the) 
city’s drivers have “committed, 
hemselves” to the committee. 


members of the 13 locals are 50 
to 1 against Beck. Local 46, La 
Salle, Ill., called for the resignation 
of Beck and five other top officials. 
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BRIEF TALKS 


ON SOCIALISM 

Beginning April 14 THE 
WORKER will publish four 
articles on the Socialist road 
for America: 

April 14: The historic 
basis for socialism. 

April 21: Why will social- 
ism replace capitalism? 


| 

| 

| NEW YORK COMMUNISTS 
completed a two-day state con- 
vention last weekend with virtual- 
‘ly all of the 425 delegates in agree- 
‘ment on the resolution of the na- 
tional convention, held in Feb- 
ruary. The state convention: 

® Discussed the civil 

struggle, desegregation the 
‘states schools, housing, youth 


rights 
in 


|State CP Reports 
On Its Convention 


| IN A  30-MINUTE _ speech, 
former City Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis discussed a number of as- 
pects of party work. First turnin 
to the international scene he hailed 
the birth of the republic of Ghana. 
“The brightest star on the in- 
‘ternational political horizon since 
our first session late January is 
the emergence of Ghana as a free 


April 28: Why is social- 
ism superior to capitalism? 


work, trade union questions, Latin and independent state,” he said. 
. . 7 " e. . | ° 
American and Puerto Rican ques-, This is the first time under mod- 


tions and the Jewish question injern world conditions that a Ne- 


he drive is for the support of the 


areas 12,000 teamsters. About 800 |), —_ ve — — — 
of the drivers signed their name|-°TS G¢manded a full accounting 
been established. 


has 


state 


to a telegram denouncing Beck. of the million-dollar strike fund of 


In New York City, the adminis- 
tration of John O'Rourke, Jimmie 
Hoffa’s “strong-man” of the areas) 
< suffered its first blow when a 
membership meeting of the 4,700- 
member Local 804 rejected by a 
better than 90 percent vote a pro- 

osal of the leaders for a dollar'| 
ide in the monthly dues of 
$3. The head of the local is Leon- 
ard Geiger, vice-president of the, 
council and a close associate of| 
ORourke. ‘The members who spoke | 
on the floor charged their ailcens| 
with “outlandish living” and told 
them to meet the annual deficit 
by a cut of their expenses and 
salaries. 


* 


SIMULTANEOUSLY, in Oak-, 
land, Calif., more than 3,500 at: 
a membership meeting of the 
7,200-member Local 70 cheered a 
motion demanding. the resignation | 
of Beck, Frank Brewster and James, 
Hoffa. Observers said the thun-| 
derous applause indicated arsed 


passage but the chairman side- 


ee 


Changes in Soviet Structure 


(Continued from Page 2) | 
partmentalism in managing the | 


the Western Conference. 
* 

MIXED WITH the widespread 
sentiment for “let the rank and file 
do the job” are illusions of the 
Senate Committee in some of the 
locals. The bitterness at the Beck’ 
group and a desire to be rid of it, 
leads many to overlook the basic-| 
ally. anti-labor designs of the rack-' 
et probers and their backers. 

well-attended meeting of Lo- 
cal 672 at Bremerton, Wash., for| 
example, voted confidence in the 
Senate racket committee. The 
committee says it has received 
many such endorsements. | 

Irrespective of the committee's: 
intentions, one effect of its hear-' 
ings and the publicity given them, 
is to encourage many IBT mem-| 
bers to speak up and defy the rul- 
ing machines. Never in the IBT’s: 
history has there been such wide- 
spread rank and file initiative. 
This upswing among the members 
points to another solution of the 
racket problem—rank and file de- 
mocracy. 


— 


speculation about the reasons for 
the cut in the proposed percentage 


national economy, it is desirable 
to organize the management of 
industry and construction in the 
main economic areas, thereby 
bringing it closer to production, 
making it more concrete and ef- 
fective, and making it possible to 
enlist broad sections of the 
working people in the guidance 


; 


of economic development.” 
. , 


WHILE the suggested changes! 
are intended to remedy shortcom- 
ings of the present system it would 
be stupid to conclude that Soviet 
production has not been increasing) 
at a rapid pace. The 1956 plan 
was surpassed with total output of 
heavy industry 11.4 percent and 
consumer goods by 9.4 percent. 


Incidentally, the Soviet grain oe 
last year was the highest on record, | 
some 14% million tons more than! 


in 1955. | 

Nevertheless, the goals for 1957 
were considerably altered and the 
proposed rate of increase reduced 
from 11 to about 7 percent. This: 
still represents a very substantial] 
production rise. And each percent-; 
age point today is far greater than| 
in the earlier five year plans. 

Still there has been considerable 


' 
| 
' 


39,800,000; by the end of 1955| nae 
BOMBERS VS. 


increase of production. Somehow,} 
this may be connected with the 
gradually greater emphasis being) 
placed on consumer goods produc- 
‘tion even though heavy industry 
gets considerable priority. While 
the net population increase of the 
‘USSR in 1956 was 1.7 percent, 
this vear consumer goods produc- 
tion is scheduled to rise 5.9 per-: 


|cent, at a faster rate than popula-| 


tion. | 
Housing, which remains a criti- 
cal problem, is also scheduled for 
a larger increase than previously. 
The general increase of wage and 
salaried workers reflects the indus- 
trialization carried out under the 
give-year plans. In 1913 Russia 
had 12,900,000 workers. By 1928 
this figure dropped to 10,800,000. 
But by the end of 1950 there were! 


May 5: Socialism, classes, 
and democracy. 


Algeria War 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ankles, electricity was applied 


to all the nerve centers of her 


body. This torture alternated 


with the forcing of water into | 
her body through a garden hose 


thrust into her mouth. 

This went on for four days— 
96 hours! 

The affair created a_ great 


scandal. But other names should | 


be mentioned. 


A teacher named Guerroudj, 
of Algiers, also was submitted 
to electric torture. 
were Communists. It was also 
through torture that the Oran 


police extorted the surrender ap- 


peal from Ben Allah Hadj that 


was widely publicized in Pa- | 


risian newspapers. France-Soir 
ran the headline: “Chief of the 
Oran maquis exhorts his com- 
panions to surrender.” 

But it is not a case of individ- 
uals, exceptions. 
crowd the jails. In’Oran patri- 
ots are thrown into a pit where 
they crouch together like ani- 
mals, surrounded by barbed 
wire. 

It becomes clear to many 
hitherto-doubting Frenchmen 
that the persecutions are unre- 
strained, and affect all. It is 
with good reason that the car- 
dinals and bishops of France 
havé considered it timely to re- 
call certain’ humanitarian prin- 
ciples. The President of 
Republic has been showered 
with protests from Left, Cen- 
ter and Right. 

It becomes clearer every day 
why the people of France are 
determined to put an end _ to 
this bloody, dishonorable war. 


there were 47,900,000 and at the 
end of 1956 some 50 million. To-! 
gether with this went a labor pro- 
ductivity increase of eight times in 
industry compared with 1913. | 

But the new needs of Soviet 
economy are indicated by the pro- 
posed changes, concerning which 
much will be heard in weeks and 
months to come. 


‘They're Napalming Our Towns’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
peoples that is “gathering momen- 
tum and becoming irrepressible.” 
But the French  colonialists 
“blindly pursue the past, ob- 
durately resist a change in the 
status quo.” But the Algerians 
insist their problems are no dif- 
ferent essentially from those of 
Tunisia and Morocco, which 
have achieved independence. 

Yet Paris continues to call AI- 
geria “a part of France,” despite 
the fact that less than a million 
of its inhabitants are French 
“colons” the colonists who “have 
usurped most of the fertile 
lands.” 

The economy of this North 
African land is dominantly agri- 

_ cultural, cereals and grapes for 

wine its primary products, Stock 

breeding is important and a mil- 

Jion sheep are exported annually. 
Iron, zinc, phosphates, man- 

coal and leum are 
te bé found. Algeria afferds 
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France a source of raw snstudiel 
and is a marke: for Frenth 
manufactured goods. An agrarian 
feudalism reigns: 73.47 percent 
of the French settlers own vast 
domains while the Algerian peas- 
ant exists mainly at a subsistence 
Jevel, tilling his patch that is 
rarely over an acre and a half, 
Industry is practically non-exist- 
ent, and unemployment reaches 
such heights that thousands de- 
part annually for Franee to hunt 


work. 
. 


THE COUNTRY has a long 
record Of resistance, M. Chan- 
derli recounted. Overrun by the 
French in 1830 its armed efforts 
to free itself were almost con- 
tinuous. In 1945 some 45,000 
Algerians were killed by French 
troops in the Constantine region; 
in 1947 the French carrie - 

unitiy; titions in, Kae. 
ier Stee a sid” At 
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OSPITALS 


Bounab, and in 1952 in the 
Aures. 

The French colonialism assidu- 
ously represented as ‘enlightened’ 
has worked to stamp out: the 
native Arabic language; illiteracy 
continues at a rate above 90 
percent and two million school- 
age children are deprived of my 
education.. French schools, the 
Algerian charged, aim at “deper- 
sonalizing” their children who 
are taught that their “ancestors 
were the Gauls.” 

Because life has become so 
unbearably harsh, the Algerians 
rose against their oppressors the 
night of Oct. 31, 1954 in armed 
actions at 17 points through the 
land, attacking military and po- 
lice posts, armed depots, bridges, 
radio stations, railways, factories 
and gasoline stockyards. After 
the first attacks the resistance 
mevement withdrew into the 
mountains of the Aures n th 
frontier of Tunisia and te the 
Kabalye, about 50 miles from 
the major city of Algiers. They 
equi their guerilla armies 

ith small arms seized from the 
ambitshed French, ~ © 
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Both these | 


Thousands 


ithe Soviet Union. 
© Elected -N New York mem- 


| bers to the partys national com-| 


‘mittee. 

¢ Elected 16 members-at-large 
of the New York State Committee. 
Forty-four others are to be elected 
‘in’ regional conventions. The full 
|committee is to elect its officers. 
| The convention was the second 
‘session of a recessed gathering. 
The first session was held in Jan- 
juary. 

In a 50-minute opening report to 
the convention, George Blake Char- 
‘nev, as chairman of the outgoing 
.State committee cited “two national 
‘issues that have emerged as major 
focal points.” 

“One is the civil rights issue,” 


lature in Congress and the effort | 


to compel Eisenhower and the 
executive to intervene against the 
spread of lawless violence and 
terror in the South. A showdown 
is in the offing. 

“The other is the ferment in 
the labor movement as a result 


bor throughout the country. The 
hearings in the Senate on racket- 
eering are designed through re- | 
pressive legislation and other | 


| means to undermine the trade 


he said. This combines the legis- | 


of the new offensive against la- | 


gro 
This was of great significance be- 
‘cause of the fact that the Negro 
‘people throughout the world are 
regarded as the lowest in the scale 
of the so-called racial hierarchy 
established by the white suprema- 
‘cists of, world imperialism.” 
Turning to the national scene, 
Davis said: 
| “In the center of the national 
struggle is the upsurge of the 
Negro peoples of the South. In 
_ addition to unofficial terror of 
| the White Citizens Councils and 
the Ku Klux Klan to frustrate 
the Negro peoples movement, 
_ we now have local courts open- 
| ly defying the Supreme Court 
decision against segregation. 
_ “Housing and the desegregation 
of schools are the two focal issues 
in the fullest democratic integra- 
tion of Negro citizens in New York 


City.” 


| The former councilman urged 


that “attention be 


— the high 
cost of living, whic 


is at an all- 


time peak.” 


“This,” he added, “is a_ vital, 
burning issue in forging an anti- 
monopoly coalition in our state 
and nation.” 

All these issues, Davis emphasiz- 
ed, “give great opportunities to 
Our movement to aid in build- 


| unions. | 


and consolidating the Communist 


“The remarkable rank and file| party ‘ 


dues revolt in the steel union is 


eye ee * 
but one of many indications of at a 
the ferment among the workers THE CONVENTION indicated 


. . ° e it 2H " 7 Vala 
and the growing basis within the |p desire be om by Pr 
labor movement to advance the ‘. preg and | ree 3 Kd rs am 
struggle for militant, democratic © “© MCOmng cae Om. 
unioniam.” Fourteen others were elected by 


rn lsecret ballot. Among those publicly 


the | 


A heavy bomber is now priced nities for greater independent ac- 
at $8 million. And for just one of tivity by these forces and more 
these B-52’s the American people Vigorous intervention on questions 
could construct four 100-bed hos-|of program and candidates.” | 
pitals. | 


_ SPEAKING of the coming mu- 
‘nicipal elections, Charney _ indi- 
cated that the partys “main em- 
phasis must be on issues.” 

“We are concerned with issues, 
ihe said, “and the need to promote 
the broadest unity of labor and lib- 
eral forces to offset the influence of 
reaction on the administration and) 
‘to build a peoples’ coalition, led) 
by labor. There is growing criti-| 
cism of the Democratic Party in 
the unions, Negro organizations 
‘and liberal groups, but it is doubt- 
ful that traditional ties will be’! 
severed in this election. However, 
the situation affords new opportu- 


| 


> 


Charney placed heavy emphasis} 


on the fight for Negro and Puerto! 


‘Rican representation and the pro- 


jected possibility for common ac- 


; 


ition on program and candidates 
with socialist-minded groups in the 
elections as well as “the desirability 
lof running Communist candidates 
‘for office.” 


ee —— ae 


announced as elected as members- 
at-large to the new state commit- 
tee were Simon W. Gerson, Max 
Weiss, Doxey Wilkerson, Jesus 
Colon, William L. Patterson, Ab- 
ner W. Berry, Morris Schappes, 
George Watt William Weinstone, 
William Albertson, Max Gordon, 
Lillian Gates and Charles Loman. 

Principal immediate issue before 
the convention was the fight for 
civil rights legislation posed in a 
unanimous report from a_ panel. 
Speed in mounting public support 
for bills now in the House and 
Senate—which mav be “filibustered 
to déath” was stressed, as was a 
wide-scale public struggle to im- 
plement the Board of Education's 
recent reports on desegregation in 
the city school system. 


A detailed resolution analyzing 
events in the Soviet Union in re- 
spect to the Jewish question was 
overwhelmingly adopted, with five 
votes in opposition and 1? ab- 
staining. Resolutions on the Mid- 
east situation and on _ the- fight 
anti-Semitism in the U. S. 


against 


i were referred to the incoming state 


— 
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Soviet Workers 


; 


To Get Shor fer 
Work Wee’ 


MOSCOW. — USSR enter-' 
prises are adoptirig the short- 
er workday. Acc rding to the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956- 
1960) the redu.tion of the 
workday of all wi@ers and office 
employees to seven hours is to be| 
initiated in 1957. In fact, however, 
the change-over to shorter — 


ing hours was started back in 


October of 1956. : 

ln Moscow the largest printing 
house ot the USSR was one of the| 
first Soviet enterprises to adopt a 
shorter workday. Since Oct. I, 
1956, their personnel. have been! 
working seven hours a day. During 
the saine month shorter workdays 
~ were introduced at a number of| 
coal mines in the Donets basin of 
the Ukraine. By the end of the 
year over 215 Donets coal mines) 
were already operating according 
to the new schedule. By decision of 
the government all the mines of| 
the Donets basin had adopted the| 
shorter workday by Jan. 1, 1957. 

Shorter workdays are being in-) 
troduced in a systematic manner in 
avreement with the program of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The eight-hour workday 
was introduced in-the country im- 
mediately after the October Social- 
ist Revolution of 1917. In 1919 the) 
Communist Party proposed the 
gradual change-over to still short- 
er workdays with the growth of so- 
cial production and labor produc- 
tivity, and the first steps in this 
direction were taken before the 
Second World War. | 

The transition «to the shorter 
workday will be accomplished in 
t]» course of the Sixth Five-Year 
Pi:. period. There are plans to 
adont the shorter workday in one 


brench of the economy after an- 


other. The workers of leading! 
trades in the coal and ore-mining| 
industries who work underground| 
aid the workers in hot shops will 


have a six-hour day, and all the 
seven. When. necessary, in 
some branches of production, en-| 
terprises will change over to a five-| 
day work week, with two days off 


~~ 
gen (i 


ancl an eight-hour workday. 


\ccording to data furnished by) 


the Ukrainian Coal-Mining Minis- 
trv. after more than two-thirds of 
the Donets mines. started working 
shorter hours, the miners produced 
5.322 more. tons of coal every day 
of December than November. At 
the Chelyuskintsy Mine No. 1, one 
of the largest in the basin, which 
has been working according to the 
scheule for several months 
the average daily output rose 


VeOCW 
TRON, 


588 tons, labor productivity went: 


up nearly 10 percent, and the daily 
wage of a miner in the face in- 


creased -on the average from 65) 
rubles to 05 rubles. Earnings of: 


workers of the leading trades have 
shown an even greater increase. At 


Mine-No. 66 the average daily out-| 
put rose to 1.200 tons and on in-' 


dividual days even to J,400 tons, 
with a daily quota of 1,000 tons. 


Settlement of the question of! 
wages was of great importance for 
effecting the transition to the short-. 
er. workday. For instance, more 
carefully planned pay scales hav® 


been inutroduced in the Donets 
basin, the svstem of calculating 
earnings has been simplified, col-; 
lective premiums have been effect-! 
ed and wages made dependent 
upon the tonnage of coal mined. | 
Miners actually engaged in the pro- 
cess of mining coal and those op- 
erating coal-mining machinery and. 
mechanism are getting higher) 
waves. 

(Editor's Note: Until recently 
Soviet workers had a six-day, 
48-hour week. A _ first reduc- 
tion, cut the Saturday workday 
to six, hours. Current changes 
now being made will give Soviet 
workers the shortest work week 
of any group of. workers, out- 
“sila, of tha United States and 


Canada), 


. imperialisny)-and-the 4nevitabili 
Of Vidlout revolition, statiag’that 


\, 


New Cities Spring Up in the Wilderness 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


~ NOVOSIBIRSK. — Tell it 
not in Tomsk, publish it not 
in the streets of Omsk or 
Tobolsk, but in the consid- 
ered opinion of Novosibirsk 
these three once-famous cities 
have had it. 

Omsk, Tomsk and Tobolsk are 
Novosibirsk’s nearest neighbors— 
by local standards they are only 
a step or two away and each in 
its day was the capital of Si- 
beria, a territory about twice as 
large as the United States. 

They still stand where they al- 
ways stood, Omsk on the Om, 
Tomsk on the Tom and Tobolsk, 
as you could guess, on the To- 
bol, and indeed they are grow- 
ing faster than any non-Siberian 
city I know of, but they simply 
cant keep up the pace set by 
this comparative newcomer, 
which is now by a margin of 
some hundreds of thousands, 
the largest city of Siberia. 

Novosibirsk does not owe all 
its rapid and continuing growth 
to the fact that it is the junction 
between the, world’s longest rail- 
way and one of the world’s long- 
est waterways; but practically all 
its progress is connected directly 
with the problems of transport, 
a factor which shapes the econ- 
omy of this huge, young country 
to an extent not easily imagined 
in a small settled, densely-popu- 
lated country like Britain. 

In 1931 Novosibirsk became 
the terminus of the “Trans-Sib”, 
the Turkestan-Siberian Railway 
which is still the main trans- 
port artery of all the southwest 


(Continued from Page 6) 
same time warn of the dangers 
to labor in’ these hearings. 

JACK GOLDRING. 
* 


Peaceful Road 


Always Sought 
LOS ANGELES. 
Dear Editor: 

I do not as yet have much in- 
formation about what happened 
at the Communist Party conven- 
tion, or what went into the draft 
resolution or the constitution, 
but there is one clause in the 
draft resolution, reportedly 
adopted by the national conven- 
tion delegates, which I take very 
sharp issue with. I quote here 
from the Feb. 17 Worker in a 
story written by Lester Rodney. 
Speaking of the draft resolution 
he sals: 


“I went on to say that the CP 
will have to be bolder in re- 
examining certain Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theories which, while valid 
in a past period, may have be- 
come outdated, citing such ex- 
amples as the now obsolete 
thesis that war is inevitable-und 


ay = PaBteRt, ia 


' sharp as “Ob” itself. 


Asian republics. It also handles 

‘actically all the traffic to and 
is the Kuzbas “black belt’, 
now the USSR’s richest coalfield. 

Soon it will be a station on 
the great transcontinental pipe- 
line Teas Tataria and Bashkiria 
which will carry more oil (at neg- 
ligible cost) than any railway line 
could. And in a year or two ft 
will be the most northerly port 
of the 200-mile-long Ob Sea 
created by a dam just south of 
the city. 

As if that weren't enough, as 
if the stars in their courses were 
fighting for the greater glory of 
Novosibirsk, the city has become 
in the last few years the “capi- 
tal” of the Soviet Union’s second- 
aes region of virgin lands— 
and its famous transport services 
were nearly tied in knots by last 
years record harvest! 

7 

THERE is nowadays no off- 
cial “capital of Siberia” but No- 
vosibirsk’s bailiwick of Western 
Siberia is much larger than all 
Western Europe: the Ob-Irtysh 
valley alone (excluding the high- 
er reaches, beyond the borders of 
China) is more than a million 
square miles. 

The 3500-mile long Ob ranks 
fifth among the world’s greatest 
rivers, but if you add to it (as 
they are inclined to do here) the 
600 miles of the narrow, almost 
river-like Gulf of Ob, it becomes 
second only to the Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi. Its main tributary, the 
Irtysh, is by itself longer than the 
Volga. 

Novosibirsk’s responsibility for 
this area, which stretches far be- 
yond the Arctic Circle to the 
Arctic Ocean, is more technologi- 


~ cal and scientific than adminis- 


trative. Its twenty research insti- 
tutes, headed by the West Si- 
beria branch of the Academy of 
Sciences, make it the headquar- 
ters of exploration and exploita- 
tion (in the Socialist sense—) for 
a region whose vast wealth is 
still largely untapped—even un- 
mapped. 

Practically all the scores of ex- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR : 


the party now recognizes ‘the 
possibility in our country of a 
peaceful, constitutional transition 
to socialism.’ ” 


The above underlined portion 
of the quote is the clause I take 
issue with. If this is the way it 
is worded in the resolution, then 
it is a distortion of the facts. 
It does not say that Communists 
have always opposed violence, 
and that they have always strug- 
gled to achieve socialism by 
peaceful means. It intimates that 
they have only recently recog- 
nized such a possibility and that 
this is a change from the past, 
thereby inferring that in the past 
Communists believed that the 
only way to achieve socialism 
was by violent revolution. 

I have read many references 
in recent months about Stalin's 
thesis of the inevitability of vio- 
lent revolution. I have yet to see 
anyone state where in Stalin's 
writings he made such a state- 
ment, or to actually quote out of 

Neither do I know ot aty‘plao i 


> 
xe. 


th 


peditions northward each year 
are by ait, for, like Kipling’ 
“laws of God and man,” there’s 
never a rail—or motor-road runs 
noith ifty-three, the latitude 
of Tobélsk. The chief means of 
local transport are the Ob, its 
tributaries and_ sub - tributaries 
which—as you can see from the 
air even in the “settled” — 

arts—interesct the almost dead- 
Rat country like the veins of a 
leaf. 

In passing, although these riv- 
ers meander to their hearts con- 
tent, their names are as short and 
A list of 
reads like a college yell:— 


‘bya Tur, Pur, ag Tas, 


the 


Tim, Bya, Kya, Chet, Ket, Chem, 

Kas, Kim, Ul, Yul, Yus, Chus, 

Sob, Myas, Sim, Toh—Soh—Vak! 
* 


HUNDREDS of millions of 
roubles are spent each year in 
surveying, prospecting and de- 
veloping this region, but an 
ss ae assured me_ that 
even if they had ten times their 
present funds, equipment and 
manpower they oould put it all 
to excellent use. 

“We've hardly scratched the 
surface of Siberia so far,” he 
said, “but throu ghout the country 
there are so many competing de- 
velopment schemes—apart oe 
the pressing claims of production 
for more immediate consumption 
—that every project has to await 
“4 allotted turn on a long, long 
ist.” 

For instance, the deposits of 
bauxite already located in Wes- 
tern Siberia could probably meet 
all the USSR’s needs for alumi- 
num, but only those deposits 
near projected sites of power sta- 
tions (some of them peat-fuelled) 
are counted as being “on the ac- 
tive list.” 

Similarly the timber over liter- 
ally thousands of square miles 
will probably be allowed to go to 
waste for many years to come, 
but the “exploiters” are goin 
ahead with the restocking 
these distant forest areas with 
sable and mink. Strange that this 
Socialist land should be the pro- 
vider of what the snob-appeal 
ads describe as the “ | 


ecious fur 
for the precious few 
Agriculture, although it is still 
the region’s greatest source of 
wealth, is also the heaviest “con- 
sumer of research funds and 
energy, for the peculiar climatic 
conditions make Siberian agri- 
culture almost a separate science. 
Except that the Arctic Ocean is 
only about 1500 miles away— 
and its “nearness” doesn’t help 
the climate much—Novosibirsk is 
almost plumb in the centre of 
the world’s greatest land-mass, 
so it gets the extremes of the ex- 
tremes of a “continental” ' cli- 
mate. Summer temperaturey of 
over 100 degree F. and wiater 
temperatures of 60 below ‘tero 
are quite common. 


t 
§. 
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where Lenin ever wrote such a 
thesis. Lenin argued that Com- 
munists should always strive to 
achieve socialism by peaceful 
means and that armed revolt 
should be considered onl 
all other possibilities had been 


overwhelming majority of the 
people supported such a change. 


I sincerely hope that Lester 
Rodney misquoted this part of 
the resolution and that this is not 
the final form in which it was 
adopted. If this isthe final draft 
as it was adopted, then I hope 
there is some way in which this 
serious error can be corrected 
so that it will not leave the false 
impression that Communistst are 
admitting to one of the biggest 
lies the capitalist siden 
have been able to invent. 


V. B. 
* 


‘Appeal to. Reason’ 
As a Model 
ui, Editor: 
enjoy . 
os the Works 


after ~ 


DAYTON, 0. i} 


The ice-free growing season, 
averaging only 145 days, (but 
with more sunshine hours than 
sub-tropical Yalta!), the mois- 
tureless winds and other factors 
set the hundreds of researchers 
in laboratories and on experimen- 
tal farms a whole range of pure- 
ly Siberian problems, especially 
in the evolution of new strains 
of plants and livestock suitable 
for these conditions. 

* 


NOVOSIBIRSK itself is a 
city of wide avenues and sweep- 
ing architectural vistas along the 
many ravines that traverse the 
city and run down to the Ob, 
some of them so deep that they 
out through to the underlying 
granite. 

From any point in the city you 
can see against the skyline man 
more cranes working on_ build- 
ing sites than you can see even 
in Moscow, but the builders 
here, like Alice in Wonderland, 
have to go as fast as they can to 
stay where they are—in the sense 
of maintaining the existing level 
of housing space per person 
while the city’s population is 
rising so vaghdly. 

How rapidly? In 1890 it was 
less than 1000; in ‘each of the 
succeeding decades it more than 
doubled; in 1940 it was under 
300,000; by the end of this year 
it will be well over 800,000. 

In other words, for every sin- 
gle day of the past 7 years, an 
average of nearly 100 persons 
have been arriving in Novosi- 
birsk, not as visitors but as new 
“citizens of no mean city”. 

And in no time they start tell- 
ing visitors like myself that as 
with Omsk, Tomsk & Tobolsk, 
the suffix “sk” means “city of”, 
the prefix “novo” means “new”, 
and the root ‘Sibir’ means St- 
beria”—so Novosibirsk is the City 
of the New Siberia.! 


Occasionally I bump up against 
something that I must look up 
for complete clarification and get 
just as much “kick” out of this 
as the line of thought. 

Years ago I knew George 
Burba, deceased in person. In 
these parts he was tops in the 


_ editorial field Cox's Dayt 
exhausted, and then only if the | nena tap aeshys per Soni 


News. One day he told me that 
he attributed his success to an 
earlier day experience writing 
boys’ stories for Youth's Com- 
panion. 

The average reader, as you 
know, as about as much com- 
prehension as a 12-year-old boy. 
Advertising agencies have discov- 
ered this, so in the preparation 
of direct mail, aim at this age 
of intelligence. 


As a whole, I believe The 
Worker should look up some old 
“Appeal to Reason” issues. The 
Appeal had a punch no oth 
radical paper has ever achieved 

Keep up the good work, as ia 
my estimation you are doing a 
fine ioby but there is always room 
Or Se 
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TV 
Saturday, April 6 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Educational TV: Mathematics (4) 
~ 1:30 to 2:30 
Teen-age Cook off (11) 2:45. Dione 
Lueas 


Movie: The Well (2) 3:30. Recom- 
mended 

Masters Golf Tournament (2) 5 

World—National Report (2) 6 

It's Fun To Travel (11) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8. Tour 
of Spain 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Caesars Hour (4) 9 

Gobel Show (4) 10 

_19-Hour Telethon To Aid Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion (5) 10 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 

Movie: Destination Tokyo (2) 
11:15. John Garfield, Gary Gra.t. 
Screenplay by~ Albert Maltz. 
Recommended | 


TV 
_ Sunday, April 17 
Arthritis Telethon Continues from 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Educational TV: World Geography 
Course (4) 9 to 9:30 a.m. 
Educational TV: Opera History 
Course (4) 9:30 to 10.a.m. 
Educational TV: American Litera- 
ture Course (4) 10 to 10:30 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Open Mind—discussion (4) 12:30 
Youth on the March (7) 1 
Report From Rutgers (13) 1 
University (13) 2 


Chicago Machinist 
Seized by D of J 


For Deportation 
CHICAGO. 
Without warning 6 agents of the 
Justice Department recently seized 
Steve Tandaric at his place of 
work, the Harbison & Walker Re- 


fractories plant in East Chicago 
where he has been a machinist anc 
mould maker for eight years. 


? 


Tandaric was rushed to the F ed-| 


eral Detention Center in Chicago, 
held without bond, and scheduled 
for deportation to Yugoslavia. 

Arthur Daronatsy, Tandaric’s 
attorney, won a temporary stay of 
the deportaition in the Federal dis- 
trict court pending judicial review 
next Friday. 

Tandaric brought to this coun- 
try at the age of three. He was a 
pioneer unionist in the davs of the 
first organizing drives of the CIO 
in the early 30’s. He was a chart- 
er member of Local 1010, United 
Steelworkers, which he helped to 
organize. 


—_- + —— 


| SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 
presents a public discussion 


CHINA and INDIA 


One Billion People on the March 
a comparative view 


Speakers: 
KUMAR GOSHAL 
JOSEPH STAROBIN 


Friday, April 12, 8 P.M. 


Adelphia Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue 
(near 14th Street) 
SUBSCRIPTION $1 


— 
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selective TV, movie guid 
selective IV, movie guide 
Watch Mr. Wizacd (4) 2:30 Paul Douglas, Fredric March,; Sheridan, Orpheum, Others A Hols to, the Hina Maneiah 


Transport Workers Union (7) 3:15 Florence Eldridge, Micheline Brave One, Astor one fata Se aa. ainht 
The Last Word (4) 3:30 Presle, Gerard Philipe, Jean Ma-/ Magnificent Seven, Waverly, ae | Helen levee Night, 


jas, others 0 
{Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 pea ' ‘texi . Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 
Johns Hopkins File 7 (7) 3:30 Steve Allen: All American Basket- —— can and Private Ivan, Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 


. ball Players: Buddy Hackett 
Face the Nation (2) 4 y y "Geek Ben Sutthn Major Barbara, Moroesco 
Ray Bolger (4) 4 7; ee ee (5) Gold of Naples, Paris My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
College News (7) 4 Chevy Show with Bob Hope (4) 9 Richard IE, Symphony Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Masters Golf Toumey (2) 5 Red Balloon, Victoria & Fine Arts |_ Lys 


Dean Pike (7) 5. The Jew jn Amateur Hour (7) 9 | | ante Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
| America Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 hes" a8 Life. a Inherit the Wind, National 


| : $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 : 
Meet the Press (4) 6 Calypso Show: Duke of Iron, others) La Strada, 52nd St. Translux | NO'Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
You Asked For It (7) 7 (7) 10 sone the Wars in SO ey **) Se arate Tables Seeds Box 
Kingdom of the Sea—whale hunt What's My Line (2) 10:30 Rivoli Lil Abner, St. James 

(11) 7 Sunday News (2) 11 Duchess of Malfi, Phoenix 
Jack Benny (2) 7:30 ey Camille with Greta Garbo Trojan Trilogy, Marquee Theatre, 


Movie: Rachel and the Stranger) (2) 11:15 110 E, 59. 
| MOVIES wich Mews 


| (7) 7:30 | Good King Charles, Downtown 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Guests:' Edge of City, Lyric, Loew's 72nd,'The Anatomist, Royal, 62 E. 4# . | Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 


Some See Both Sides of the Atom 


| 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER hibit, though different from, thatjstuff. Were the one section ofjto find out. She told him of the 
AT THE EXHIBIT. “Atoms for | Called “Atoms for Peace,” the U.S.|the population who has more rea-| elderly mans enthusiasm, temp- 
eae ; ie Atomic Energy Commission’s trav-'son to worry thar others, and we ered with his remark, “If they can 

You, be display until April 20 on eling exhibit, showing in the Brook-| don’t worry,” he said crisply. only control it.” 
the eighth floor of Abraham &! lyn Public library, Grand Army] He took off his wrist-vatch and| “It must be what is in the back 
Straus department store, 420 Ful-| Plaza, through April 21. | ‘put it under the Geiger counter of everyone’s head who sees it,” 
ton St., Brooklyn, the throng of| * on the reactor. It popped and | said the teacher. His visitor asked 
fascinated observers is witness to| ANOTHER MAN well bevond: lighted up at quite a rate. He if the young werent an exception, 
ithe compelling interest in peaceful) iddle sce iene guukiniiintedl stand-| aughed and put the watch back and if so, had they “adjusted 
uses of théatom. # wid . His timid visitor confessed, themselves” to this perilous age by 
The magic of a new world made} "8 rellectively before bs Geiger 'she’d thrown away her luminous-| “shaking off” the natural spirit 
here several high schoo} dial clock. of inquiry, due to the conformity 


‘possible by the now unlocked vast | Counter - | 
energy contained in the tiny atom,| youths were exuberantly testing) “That’s pretty silly,” he said, | they met in education. 
with bomb tests going on. | The .teacher’s keen brown eyes 


was reflected in the dazzled eyes|a bottle of lively irradiated fleas 
* flashed understanding, and he mur- 


‘of young and old alike, as they! (ysed as disease tracers) 
Asked what he thought of the HIS VISITOR pointed out mured, as if in retrespect, “And 
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Utopia Limited, Shakespeare- 
ights, 264 W. 87. 

Brigadoon, City Center 

Visit To a S Planet, Booth 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


DRAMA 


Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
A Land Beyond the River, Green- 


/peered at simulated reactor models' 

iset in landscapes of peaceful green! 
fields, at the nk Speer em exhibit, he said: “Terrifie! I only ree en a of eae doing, and that’y what we say we're not do- 
transplated from New York Uni-) wish I could live long enough oe Pr | Same mages gents Just then twe tow-headed 
bee ee OD sep. Study it and become as familiar \oidn’t worry about radiation high school youngsters came along, 
| Enthusiasm for the new vistas,’ 4) + 2. 4 it ahah toll ; ' nat 
however, was tempered in the re. | with it as these high school lads from clocks and watches. their faces alive and smiling. Had 
Lneiton ill some of the elderly visi-| wreacy val ts me a yee: “You must be a Democrat, or, they been to the library exhibit 
tors. Not so with most of the "ig? yee © Ee et “thi a@- at least have voted for Stevenson, yet, he asked them? Because it 
young = = vee, - S IS said the young man with some-, diff , 
As the reporter entered the ex like coming out into the sun”’ thing like a well-bred sneer on his,“ "" oes | hod 
Bs | _ aa, ‘Sie | No, but t were going. An 
hibit and headed for a small bos-|o" chiselled features. y Pa wit 
. ' Several young men were there “ae they passed on, confident, eager, 
like contraption, described as a ae J By this time a chubby young) - oe “ } 
“cloud. chamber” to watch elec-|" their lunch hours. One, a tel-' Dit 0 tie euh Gene them saying, “Lets see the 
Poesy. eph : | ine hed gee ese ; medical exhibit now. 
trons in flight behind a glass front|*P he porstis ai | ¢ Navy—“never| CON» had jomed the two. He # 
a smiling little man was emerging. |COM© SS {ume in the WNevy— ' mentioned __ television. eae 
pore ga rs | a A dias 1 
‘Their near collision brought spol, |spent. such long years —and was| “vee” caid the other. “what ONE VISITOR who ‘said he was 
ogies from each, after which che | studying at night, “but not this— are >< patie $2, had his own point of view 
Ie: , Poy. 6 Ss ae about TV? Your children watch-: hate od it 
asked 1 he liked it. He shook|1m too old to start it now. ‘Het: ee a’ a about the exhibit le as we 
| as € xOW e ; it. € . 100 ial 93 ing TV and fooling with it Get i ne it in 1957 “I’m not a.scien- 
‘his head, ringed around with a;‘Y@ <¥: ‘sacdioactivity. too. you know. If! ;: “teat | 
| | , ;, radioactivity, too, you , tiet but | ade hobby of 
halo of thinning hair. | A young Puerto Rican explained it’s colored aU. it's more. The mae “ — a - . + . 
| “Jt’s wonderful,” he said. Then|he, too, wished he could study nu-| ,9:.4  ;. though, they've. got , reading a lot o — om? sct- 
this feet in their neatly polished,| clear physics. — Suddenly, noting! right to be happy, watching their ene : pi ny “« isnt he 
worn, stubby-toed shoes shifted,|the time, he said, “Gosh, you lose “ry. Why should they werry about sid ait ght thing, 
and he peered at the reporter) track of time here, my lunch hour's: jo» ‘anes : sg ‘ 
through gentle bespectacled eyes.| gone, and sped away. | He was asked if people weren't All of this—"he indieated with 
“Yes, wonderful,” he repeated. te = hee pong os: se age of the arm the model of 
ar ne “TNR FM t di eal ee [a 7 the fast-breeder power plant to be 
yu realze at a tremendous, , TL ; 
 evertdhiiiain force—how it can|_ “ ORKING in the exhibit were’ strontium-90 they cpr being €X-| stationed near Detroit, set m tie 
‘revolutoinize vl life on earth. The} “ny college students, from City posed to or just what it could mean’ midst of peaceful painted green 
Sali t,he, gb ap9%| College, New York University, and|in terms of cancer. “If I smoke folds devi the model tur- 
only thing is, can they control it?”| >- ; of d “tee oe at 0 tities 6 dene epicted, model tur 
| And, shaking his head again, but |e/sew em, An © them cing _— os ae a oy taki Ys 'bine generator and boiliag water 
ed as nuclear scientists. vis visitor said, “I'm taking my',..ctor G-E. Commonwealth Edi- 


'witho ve smi r ralked ' 

tee oe altho akin. seas “Why don’t you wear a leather OW? chances, with my eyes wide son and other are planning for 
The exhibit is a companion ex-|apron with lead in it? Couldn't; Pen. Chicago by 1960, and others, vis 

Sexineteee «maa meme mens | Something like that be devised?) “I see, you mean you don't make aj] right. But there’s not enough 

ERE ELLE EERE | eg man With a crew cut, who the decision about the bomb tests. r99m on earth. It’s a little crowded 

was handling the long aluminum-| But,” be said, “you dont decide! down here. 

encased sticks of uranium in the,to pollute the air with smog an “Than there’s all this drive ta 

New York University reactor, was fumes from industry, either, FOE ee eek: i: great de- 

asked. }you don’t worry about it.” Then velopment will come on the moon. 
He said it was “perfectly safe,” he brought out what he apparently’ And it won't be long now. Oh, 

hat he knew what was a safe daily, considered his trump card. “There don’t look so surprised. It’s the 

hey didn’t exceed it.'re people who are paid to worry, 44 practical thi you know. 


Last 5 Days 
JACK LONDON’S GREAT STORY 
“THE MEXICAN” plus 
“PRIVATE IVAN” 
Cameo Theatre JU 6-8534 | 
44th Street and 8th Avenue | 
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Thirty-fifth Anniversary Concert of the 


MORNING 


Saturday, April 13th, 8 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
PROGRAM 
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hotter 2bout it. I wont. Only being held up by some folks 
-- | * in Washington. As:soon as they get 
| IN ANOTHER PART of the ex-! the green light, the scientists will 
hibit, the reporter was recovering gpen up the moon for develop- 
from this exchange, absently read- ment. There will be a great in- 
ing a wall inscription “Fission is a'fyjx to the moon. 

shattering experience. Fragments «,, ten years it will be all set- 
of uranium atoms (fission products) 4.4 =That’s when we'll really be- 
‘stagger apart, jittery, overloaded)... jive” And he rubbed his 


‘with flying debris, and start adjust-' 2" Se tnntiieien 
ing themselves by shaking off en- hands together, a & 


“Later on we ll work with 


' 


- —— ---—— om— eee ee o_o ee ow 


what's on 


| Coming 
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FREIHETT 


“Ich Her a Kol” 
Choral Suite with Ballet 


Nadyne Brewer, Soprano 


st. “ 


14") .Fe>* > i 
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ya es... 
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Jewish People’s Chorus of N 


Jewish People’s Philharmonic Chorus 


PAUL NOVICK, Speaker 
| CHARLES NEMEROFF, Chairman 
Admission—-$1.15, $1.45, $1.75 and $2.30 


Fickets can be obtained at the offices of the 
“ MORNING FREIHEIT, ‘35 E, 12th’ St., 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN | 


announces a di tj ”» his face. Then he confided: “Tf 
An Additional Monday Night Section ins re 


‘ rf 
mn kindly, thoughtful I'd had a break, I could have go 


in on this—” he indicated the young 
4|A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE face of a young teacher, she ap- learning to be physicists. 
aa ‘proached him, asked what students learning ed 


| Monday, April 8, 8-10 P.M. , ed so qss-'“But I couldn't. I figure new I'l 
4 (Emily Dickinson, Thoreau & Melville to tions people as . © Sal € get a break though when they 


T. S. Eliot, O'Neill & Hemingway) | ? ais 4 
Tuition (8 Sessions)—$10 hadn't been on d uty long enough begin colonizing the moon. Thats 
‘my chance!” 


4; Penthouse 10A 59 W. 71 St. 
SC 4-3233 oes? eee 
Classified Ads 


Registration for° Thursday Class Closed 
FOR SALE ee 


‘"-FI TWD) SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 

‘speeds with GE, Reluctance Cartridge 

$68.95 Value Spec. $39:95. Standard Brend 

Dist., 143 Fourth Ave, (13th & 14th Sts.). 
One hour free parking 


MOVING AND STORAGE ee 
MOVING, - storage, leng distance, pickup 


» i 
Maurice Rauch, Conductor 


Jacob Schaefer 
Choreography by Edith Segal 


= -— oo 


SHAKE HANDS with BERT JAHR at 
our FIRESIDE CABARET CPrENMING 
APRIL 12 
—a guy you'll like—from Wisconsin 


where he was Director of the Jewish - 


LOWER EAST SIDE COMMITTEE to gr.! 
cure Justice for Marton Sobell, Wednesday 

jeve. April 10 — 8 p.m. featuring a new film 
strip and Helen Sobell speaking on. new. 
rR ak ommitteeve., .w., a 

wi developments in her husband's case. 182 
‘Second Ave., nr 12th St. (2nd fleor). 


Eugene Malek, Conductor 
Howard Fried, Tener 


‘ 
! 
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Community Gem» and member of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Interracial 


RESERVE NOW $7 A BDAY 
cise dig | WINGDALE ON ! 
MYER WEISE discusses: ‘‘The Marxist : THE {1 A KF. | 


i rheory of Economic Crisis.” Did Marx dis- | 
+ 507 — Sth, Ave... Baer 390 


a, cover the real cause? Then wey is 
mi there such a cetitrovecsy a century iater? - 

Btbient bidicte dive i¥Ukon,.6-6 59... ,., Le 

ru Se Se a ‘a : 


April 10-8 p.m. at Academy_B 
Bid i 3 1 } * : ei te 


N, » Aes ‘AL 4.9480 
~« wine shige 
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Broadway, near 19th St. Ausp.: 


#) Forum. $1, 
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By MAX GORDON 


Governor: Harriman, when he gets back next week from a ten-day vacation in Flor- 
ida, will have to decide whether to sign or veto 2,000 bills or so left to him by the depart- 
ed state legislature. Some of the decisions will be tough. The law says he must make 

ae pack breil 


them by April 30, or thirty days, ¢— 


alter’ the legislature shut up shop’ 
for the year. , 

The GOP leadership of the leg- 
islature slipped him a mickey finn 
on the closing day of the session 
when it jammed through a bill to 
bar “subversives” in public hous- 
ing. State and federal courts in 
several parts of the land ruled a 
_ similar 


An Editorial 


The State legislature's major 
cortribution to the housing cri- 
sis in our city and state is a 
bill to bar “subversives” in pub- 
lic housing. This is a local ver- 
sion of the notorious Gwinn 
amendment to the federal hous- 


measure unconstitutional, ing law which courts throughout 


when it was,part of the federal! — nullified as unconstitu- 


so omepren diate | The bill is now before Gov- 
Such groups as the Citizens; oyio- Harriman. We think. he 
Union and Civil Liberties Union ought to be ur a by our read- 
sharply opposed the bill when it wcvbaased 
was before the legislature, and 
nao ets wood o ink the gov- a a a relic of the Era of 
; ceUarthy. | 
Since sectors of the labor and \~__ : 
liberal movements which are | 
among Harriman’s strongest back-™ the state has called on Harri- 
ers are likewise against such leg- ™#n to veto the billl 
islation, he is on the spot. if he) Why? Because they view the 


signs the bill. On the other hand, |civil rights bureau as a gimmick 


ers can reach, to veto it out of 


eee 


the GOP hopes to make red-bait-|by GOP leaders, who never been’ 


ing use of his action if he should happy about the anti-discrimina- 
veio. ition program, to undermine the 


Rank-and-file Democrats fought’ State Commission Against Dis- 


the measure on the floor of both!crimination. SCAD, though ex-' 


houses, as did one GOP assembly- tremely limited in its powers, has 

man, But the Democratic leader- been. making headway in. the 

ship cravenly went along with it, battle against bias. 

as it has with every witchhunt 

measure. . ‘have been fighting to enlar 
Though housing is by all odds SCAD’s powers so = to cosble' i 

the most critical problem affecting tg enforce the network of anti- 

the welfare of the people of the j,i... Jaws. 

state, this measure to bar “sub- iron . 

versives” from public housing was | But SCAD’s chairman, appoint- 

e by Harriman, is Charles 


the one “solution” offered by the, 
three-months’ legislative session. Abrams, a vigorous Liberal Party 
* foe of discrimination. The Attorney 
General is a Republican. Hence 


THE GOVERNOR WILL also * ii 
have before him a bill to set up g GOP legislative leaders successfull 


civil rights bureau in the Attorney »©at down 
Generals office and to give it SCAD's powers, and substituted 


$100,000 allegedly to enforce the the civil rights bureau as a 
laws against discrimination. | Cover-up. 

Sounds swell, doesn’t it? But} Chances are Harriman will lis- 
ev-:v Negro and civil rights group ten to the Negro and_ liberal 


4 


Legislature Lea ves 2000 
Bills in Harriman’s Lap 


|be bills dealing with changes in 


ers, and by everyone our read- | disability systems. ‘All three call for 


: 


Y\ registers a victory for tenants. But 
attempts to enlarge | it Or dies 


) 


Negro, labor and liberal forces| he has opposed some features. ar 
‘is the bill extending rent control! Geiger, 


i 
; 


groups, and veto the civil rights 
buteau. He will NOT have before 
him the Baker-Metcalf . bill * to 
bar discrimination in public hous- 
ing. GOP leaders succeeded in 
strangling this in committee. 

The upshot, then, is that no ad- 
vance in the struggle against dis- 
crimination will have been regis- 
tered at this legislative session. 


ALSO before the Governor will 


' 
| 


the unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation and sickness 


incréase in the maximum benefits 
under these systems to $45 a week. 
Actually, this does not change 
benefits for anyone getting ‘less 
than the present maximum. They 
remain the same. 

But here, too, there are gimmicks 
which make things different from 
what they seem, at least as far as 
unemployment insurance and 
workmen’s compensation are con- 
cerned. GOP leaders attached to 
both of these bills demands of big 
business which seriously weaken. 


the laws. 


. 


One measure before Harriman. 


he has no choice but to sign, though | 
This 
for another two years. If he does| 
not sign, rent control will end in! 
June. The bill undermines controls| 
altogether outside of New York 
City by providing that where it! 
still exists, homes are to be de- 
controlled as they become vacant. 

In New York City, it provides 
for no further decontrols, and thus 


the base of figuring land- 
lord profits in such a way as to| 
leave the door open for increased 
rents in many One and two family 
houses, as well as in some apart-| 
ment houses. | 


‘truck drivers at the local 804/expected 


‘New York investigation and hear- 


Set May 18 Prayer Pilgrimage 


May 18 has been set as the wrote, it will not be difficult to 
date of the mass Prayer Pilgrim- get the participation of thou- 
age to Washington, according to sands of Negroes in the “march 
a story by James L. Hicks in on Washington.” ing, 
last week's Amsterdam News. Hicks revealed that Vice-Pres- 

According to Hicks, who _ ident Nixon has set no date for 
no source for his story, the Rev. 4 conference with the Rev. King, 
Martin Luther voy hg + has ag was promised when the two 
predicted that 500, people men met in Ghana last month. 


will participate in a mass meet- May 18 lected, accord 
. | M s ] . y was se ’ a - 
ing at the Lincoln Memorial in ing to Hicks as being the closest 


Washington. 
non-working day to May 17, an- 


Since the violence against 
which Negroes have been pro-_ niversary of the Supreme Court 
desegregation ruling. 


testing still continues, Hicks 


ee ee ee 


Does Beck Face Major 
Revolt in N. Y. Area? 


By HERBERT SIGNER , Teamster charters to six “paper 


WAS THE RANK AND FILE locals originally set up. by John 
revolt last week in Teamsters’ Lo-| Dioguardi, better. known as John- 
cal 804 a forerunner of things to/®y Dio. Dio is now awaitin trial 
come on a wide scale in the 125,-|for cons racy in the acid lind- 
000-member union in New York?) ing of Victor Riesel, newspaper 
Or will it simply prove to be an} columnist. 
isolated flare-up of no great mean-| These “paper” locals figured in 
ing in the stormy Teamster pic-'a power struggle last year between 
ture? the incumbent Teamster -admini- 
Questions of this type are bound|stration in New York led by Mar- 
to come increasingly to the fore) tin Lacey, and the forces ded 
in the next few weeks as Senate! by John O'Rourke which eventu- 
rackets probers dig up material in|ally ‘won out. The votes of these 
in the metropolitan area in pre-|“paper” locals were in ‘the 
paration for the public hearings O'Rourke camp. O'Rourke has 
on New York scheduled: to open) been the chief ally .in the metro- 
in about a month. politan area of James Hoffa, Team- 

The members. of the 4,700-|ster vice-president and midwest 
member local 804 overwhelmingly' power; and O’Rourke’s victory was 
defeated a move for a dues in-|seen as on extension of Hoffa's 


‘crease made by president Leonardjcontrol into the important New 


art of the, York area. 
O’Rourke-Hoffa machine that re-- WHETHER THE SENATE 
cently took control of the powerful! hearings will reopen the issues in 
Teamsters Joint Council in N.Y. | the stormy Lacey-O’Rourke power 
While the issue was dues, there; struggle has not yet been indicat- 
was no mistaking the fact that the/ed. In any event the hearings are 
to precipitate storm 
meeting were reacting to the issue struggles in the complex New York 
out of disgust and anger with the Teamster situation. | 
whole Beck-Hoffa regimes. A question here is whether any 
The Senate rackets probers are inner-Teamster struggles that may 
apparently planning to make the erupt will be confined to top cir- 
Teamsters a prime target of their cles (as was the Lacey-Hofta bat- 
tel), or whether rank and file 
pressures for clean democratic 
unionism will succeed in breakin 
through. 
Another union known to be 


who is 


ings. 
THE COMMITTEE will throw 


the spotlight on the issuance of 


v 


-_—_—_ -——- -_—— ~~ oe et 


and union 


NEW YORK’S TEACHERS, indignant over the city’s inade- 
uate salary program, are considering various actions to dramatize 
ieir stand. Some 150 school delegates of the Teachers Guild, an 

AFL-CIO affiliate, talked of or- 

ganizing a mass demonstration 

at City Hall “on school time.” 

Teachers would be urged to “re- 

port sick” or take a day off with- 

out pay for “personal business’ to 

attend the action if decided on. 

The action will be held if budget 

hearings at the Board of Estimate 

next week do not produce better 

results on teachers salaries. 

The Teachers Union called for 

the setting up of a Salary Action 

Committee in each school “to 

organize and carry through a series of forceful, dramatic actions.” 

The union made various unity proposals to the Guild and other 

teachers organizations, including a joint Madison Square Garden rally. 
* 


THE NEW YORK CITY CIO Council has called a one-day 
Community Services Institute, April 27 on health, housing, welfare 
and other issues. Each local has been asked to send at least five 
delegates: The gathering will be held at the Woodstock Hotel, 127 
West 43rd Street. | 


WEDNESDAY, April 10, marks the first aniversary of th 
dramatic 13-day strike of 8,000 Macy department ‘store aheaaa 
The strike brought forth a strong 
display of union consciousness 
and militancy from these white 
collar workers in a test of 
strength between the giant store 
and Local 1-S, Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union. 

Unionization of the several 
: ee eligible unorganized _re- 
! : oyes across the: 


ne: country. bi i 
aim of the AFL-CIO, . The stren 


i 


‘ 


> 
’ 


and other big New York stores supplies one base for such a campaign. 
* 


THE WIDE GAP between wage scales for women and men 
workers in New York State is revealed in new Dept. of Labor figures. 
Women manufacturing workers earned a weekly average of only 
$55.80 in mid-January., This compares with an average of $80.87 at 
the same time for all production workers, men and women com- 


bined. 
* 


ONE OF THE FEW GOOD BILLS enacted by the recent 
Legislature in Albany was that making all state and municipal em- 
ployes eligible for federal social security. This was one of the key 
issues on which the Transport Workers Union campaigned. Hereto- 
fore, such employes were eligible only for whatever retirement bene- 
fits were provided for by the city or state agency for whom they 


worked. 
— 


THE N. Y. SFATE AFL Union Label & Service Trades Dept. 


PUERTO RICAN WORKERS are making in- 
creasing use of the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. SCAD reports that about 42 percent 
of the complaints made to it in the first nine 
months of 1956 were based on national origin, 
mostly Americans from Puerto Rico. This figure 


as against the much smaller total of nine percent 
in 1955. and five percent in 1954. 
s « 


VY 
THE STATE CIO wants Gov. Harriman to veto the G.O.P.- 
sponsored Hughes-Ashberry unemployment insurance bill which 
passed the Legislature—and also wants him to order a special ses- 
sion to enact a better law. The GOP law increases maximum to$45, 


which will help about 12 percent 


hard at labor’s interest on. this issue. 


* 


FARM-LABOR UNITY in New York State was favored by the 
executive director of the Tri-States Master Daily Farmers Guild. 
Rev. John W. Dorney, in a speech to 600 Jefferson County farmers 
in Watertown, N.Y., said it might be a good idea for farmers’ or- 
ganizations to join the organized labor movement. Altough no plans. 
seem to be under way now for the Guild to affiliate te AFL-CIO, 
the Rev. Dorney thought the issue might become a live one at a | 


later date. 


_ REVLON WORKERS held two mass demonstrations to drama- 
tize their fight for a decent wage increase and higher minimums. 
Some 1,200 workers paraded at the two New 


picket sign slogans such as: “We 


make a living wage!” “Revlon gives Cadillacs 

si) Gonsole us with a living wage,” and others. Starting. pay. at Rev- 
' » Jon's. nationally 

£: is $47 weekly, 


‘famous’ {and - 
teres 4 ; »s° 


wa 2 


prolit-wise) for 


) Re aT 


headed tor the Senate committee 
spotlight is oe Engineers 
|Local 138 on Long Island, headed 
‘by convicted extortioner William 
DeKoning, Jr. A small, aggressive - 
‘reform group in this local has~car- 
ried on an aggressive campaign to 
win public support and backing 
from the AFL-CIO for a clean-up 
in this key building trades union 
in Nassau and Suffolk counties. 

Other unions reported under in- 
vestigation include the Carpenters 
on Long Island, Teamster locals 
handling the juke box industry, 
private sanitation, and others. 

When the Senate spotlight is 
put on racket influences in New 
York, an important question. will 
be—what will the leaders of the 
city and. state CIO and AFL cen- 
tral bodies do? Will they respond 
so as to rally the rank and file 
unionists for a drive to clean house 
and create union democracy? 

Some leaders of big. unions in 
New York are apparently doin 
a lot of thinking out this critical 
problem. They include Louis Hol- 
lander, vice-president of the Amal!- 
gamated Clothing Workers and 
state CIO president; Jay Rubin, 
president of the Hotel Trades 
‘Council; Max Grenberg, president 
of the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union; Mike Quill, ‘president 
of the Transport Workers. Union 
and City CIO president; and 
others. 

The RWDSU leadership, ac- 
jammer that an “alert, active 
membership is the best guarantee 
against corruption,” makes -the 
proposal that AFL-CIO should 
take the lead in ing a “mor- 
al reawakening” ranks. 
|It should do this by popularizing 
a “positive program” to make clear 
what. labor stands for, its goals 
and standards, so as to achieve 
Stereo 
labor. td iS present! ghee srengthit - 


of workers; but otherwise it hits - 


Jersey plants, carrying 
i —Now let.us 


make li 
consolation prizes. 
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